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FEMA PREPAREDNESS IN 2007 AND BEYOND 


TUESDAY, JULY 31, 2007 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Government Reform, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m. in room 2154, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Henry A. Waxman (chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Waxman, Towns, Kucinich, Davis of Il- 
linois, Tierney, Clay, Watson, Higgins, Norton, Murphy, Sarbanes, 
Davis of Virginia, Shays, McHugh, Westmoreland, McHenry, Foxx, 
Sali, and Jordan. 

Also present: Representative Jindal. 

Staff present: Phil Barnett, staff director and chief counsel; Kris- 
tin Amerling, general counsel; Greg Dotson, chief environmental 
counsel; David Leviss, senior investigative counsel; Erik Jones and 
Susanne Sachsman, counsels; Daniel Davis, professional staff mem- 
ber; Earley Green, chief clerk; Teresa Coufal, deputy clerk; Caren 
Auchman, press assistant; Zhongrui “JR” Deng, chief information 
officer; Leneal Scott, information systems manager; Jaron Bourke, 
staff director. Domestic Policy Subcommittee; Noura Erakat, coun- 
sel, Domestic Policy Subcommittee; Jean Gosa, clerk. Domestic Pol- 
icy Subcommittee; Evan Schlom, intern. Domestic Policy Sub- 
committee; David Marin, minority staff director; Larry Halloran, 
minority deputy staff director; Jennifer Safavian, minority chief 
counsel for oversight and investigations; Keith Ausbrook, minority 
general counsel; Steve Castor, minority counsel; Grace 
Washbourne, minority senior professional staff member; John 
Cuaderes and Larry Brady, minority senior investigator and policy 
advisors; Patrick Lyden, minority parliamentarian and member 
services coordinator; Brian McNicoll, minority communications di- 
rector; Benjamin Chance, minority clerk; Ali Ahmad, minority dep- 
uty press secretary; and Meredith Liberty, minority staff assistant 
correspondence coordinator. 

Chairman Waxman. The meeting of the committee will please 
come to order. 

Today the committee is holding its second day of hearings on the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency. Less than 2 weeks ago, 
the committee examined the Agency’s response to reports of form- 
aldehyde in FEMA trailers on the Gulf Coast. Our hearing revealed 
an inexcusable indifference within FEMA to the suffering of dis- 
placed hurricane victims living in the contaminated trailers. 

As good oversight should, the hearing also served as a catalyst 
for reform. FEMA announced that it would reverse its policy and 
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begin testing occupied trailers for dangerous levels of formalde- 
hyde. 

Today’s hearing will focus on FEMA’s preparedness going for- 
ward. We will take a broader look at the Agency and ask whether 
the Federal Government is better prepared now for natural disas- 
ters than it was when Hurricane Katrina struck. 

These hearings are part of a series of hearings in this committee 
on how to make Government work. The goal of these hearings is 
to spotlight deficiencies in Government and restore public con- 
fidence in key Government agencies. FEMA used to be widely ad- 
mired for its effectiveness, but, as Hurricane Katrina showed, cro- 
nyism, under-funding, and lack of leadership turned FEMA in to 
the most-ridiculed agency in Government. 

The question we will ask in today’s hearing is a simple one: has 
FEMA restored its capacity to serve the public effectively in times 
of crisis? 

I would like to thank two Members in particular for their work 
on this hearing. Ranking Member Davis requested this hearing and 
worked closely with us in selecting the witnesses and organizing 
the hearing. As the Chair of the House Select Committee on Hurri- 
cane Katrina in the last Congress, he looked in detail at what went 
wrong at FEMA. His expertise and perspective will benefit all com- 
mittee members. 

I also want to thank the Chair of our Domestic Policy Sub- 
committee, Dennis Kucinich, for his leadership. Oversight of FEMA 
falls within his subcommittee’s jurisdiction, and he and his staff 
have devoted many hours to examine FEMA and preparing for to- 
day’s hearing. 

We have two panels of witnesses today and I look forward to 
their testimony on the important issues of FEMA’s preparedness. 

[The prepared statement of Chairman Henry A. Waxman fol- 
lows:] 
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Opening Statement of 
Rep. Henry A. Waxman. Chairman 
Committee on Oversight and Government Reform 
Hearing on 

FEMA’s Preparedness for the Next Major Disaster 
July 31, 2007 

Today, the Committee is holding its second day of hearings 
on the Federal Emergency Management Agency. 


Less than two weeks ago, the Committee examined the 
agency’s response to reports of formaldehyde in FEMA trailers 
on the Gulf Coast. Our hearing revealed an inexcusable 
indifference within FEMA to the suffering of displaced 
hurricane victims living in contaminated trailers. 


As good oversight should, the hearing also served as a 
catalyst for reform. FEMA announced that it would reverse its 
policy and begin testing occupied trailers for dangerous levels of 
formaldehyde. 
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Today’s hearing will focus on FEMA’s preparedness going 
forward. We will take a broader look at the agency and ask 
whether the federal government is better prepared now for 
natural disasters than it was when Hurricane Katrina struck. 

These hearings are part of a series of hearings in this 
Committee on how to make government work. The goal of 
these hearings is to spotlight deficiencies in government and 
restore public confidence in key government agencies. 

FEMA used to be widely admired for its effectiveness. But 
as Hurricane Katrina showed, cronyism, under-funding, and lack 
of leadership turned FEMA into the most ridiculed agency in 
government. 

The question we will ask in today’s hearing is a simple one: 
Has FEMA restored its capacity to serve the public effectively in 
times of crisis? 


2 
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I would like to thank two members in particular for their 
work on this hearing. Ranking Member Davis requested this 
hearing and worked closely with us in selecting the witnesses 
and organizing the hearing. As the Chair of the House Select 
Committee on Hurricane Katrina in the last Congress, he looked 
in detail at what went wrong at FEMA. His expertise and 
perspective will benefit all Committee members. 

I also want to thank the Chair of our Domestic Policy 
Subcommittee, Dennis Kucinich, for his leadership. Oversight 
of FEMA falls within his jurisdiction, and he and his staff have 
devoted many hours to examining FEMA and preparing for 
today’s hearing. 

We have two distinguished panels of witnesses today, and I 
look forward to their testimony on the important issue of 
FEMA’s preparedness. 
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Chairman Waxman. Mr. Davis, I want to recognize you at this 
point. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Good morning. 

Before embarking on their summer travels, every American fam- 
ily kicks the tires, checks the oil, and makes sure their vehicle is 
ready for the ride. Before Congress heads home for the August re- 
cess, it is important that we do the same: we check under the hood 
of the Federal Emergency Management Agency, the vehicle meant 
to carry us safely through the hazards in our path. 

Disasters are indiscriminate, completely nonpartisan, purveyors 
of devastation and grief. Reflecting that hard reality, this hearing 
is also a nonpartisan review of FEMA’s readiness to perform its 
vital mission. 

Chairman Waxman and Domestic Policy Subcommittee Chair- 
man Kucinich agreed with our request to continue the committee’s 
active oversight of post-Katrina preparedness issues. We appreciate 
their working with us to frame this experience as a constructive ex- 
amination of reforms underway at FEMA. 

Hurricane Katrina laid bare devastating dysfunction in the Na- 
tion’s catastrophic response capabilities. We saw critical failures in 
essential response functions, personnel, planning, logistics, commu- 
nications, and fiscal stewardship. The Select Committee on 
Katrina, which I chaired, produced 90 substantive findings to guide 
the reforms and restoration of national emergency systems. A 
White House report made 125 recommendations. The administra- 
tion acknowledged the need to strengthen FEMA and untangle the 
crossed wires that left States and localities wondering who was in 
charge and when needed help would arrive. 

Many attributed FEMA’s problems to the organizational and fis- 
cal price the Agency paid when it was merged into the Department 
of Homeland Security. Preparedness programs were separate from 
response planning. Logistic systems atrophied. Budget constraints 
took a toll. Key personnel with essential skills and institutional 
memories left. And communications with State and local stakehold- 
ers got muddled passing through layers of bureaucratic filters. 

Some of us thought FEMA had to be independent again, liber- 
ated from the strangling, all-terrorism myopia at DHS and empow- 
ered once again to pursue a proven all-hazards approach. 

To cure what the Select Committee characterized as a failure of 
initiative. Congress enacted the Post-Katrina Emergency Reform 
Act so that future catastrophes would trigger a far more proactive, 
robust, and coordinated response to those in need of help. The new 
FEMA to emerge, although not fully independent, was to be auton- 
omous enough within DHS to take charge when disaster struck. 
Preparedness grants and training were brought back home to 
FEMA. Pre-positioning plans and logistics systems were modern- 
ized. Lines of authority and accountaMlity were clarified. 

Today we take a timely look at how those reforms are being im- 
plemented and what still might prevent FEMA from functioning ef- 
fectively as the Nation’s trusted agent and premier catalyst for dis- 
aster preparation, response, and mitigation. 

As we head into the heart of what is still predicted to be a very 
active hurricane system, we see troubling signs that key reforms 
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have not yet taken hold, and that FEMA may still be hobbled with 
the larger DHS structure. 

Specifically, lines of authority still seem blurred and local offi- 
cials remain frustrated over high-handed, indecisive, and slow an- 
swers from Washington, when they get any answers at all. The re- 
cent appointment of principal Federal officials and Federal coordi- 
nating officers by Secretary Chertoff appears to have bypassed 
FEMA altogether. Governors were told to direct any questions 
about these key positions to DHS directorate not even in the emer- 
gency response chain of command. 

The new logistics systems may not be ready for prime time, and 
the Government Accountability Office reports FEMA still lacks a 
strategic work force plan and a related human capital strategy to 
attract and retain the right people with the requisite skills and ex- 
perience to sustain effective response operations. 

These are all indications DHS may again be following what one 
of today’s witnesses cites as “the spare tire theory of emergency 
management.” Under that discredited premise, disaster response 
capabilities could be left locked away and forgotten, on the assump- 
tion they will work just fine when we need them. But when 
Katrina struck and we dug FEMA out from under all the terrorism 
manuals in DHS’ trunk, those critical tools had gone dull and flat 
from neglect. That can’t happen again. 

Like maintaining the family sedan, keeping the Nation’s emer- 
gency response vehicle running requires regular lubrication and 
frequent road tests. Today’s oversight hearing is our part of the 
new FEMA’s maintenance program. 

I join the chairman in welcoming our witnesses. We look forward 
to their testimony and to a candid discussion of our Nation’s readi- 
ness to overcome the predictable and the unexpected hazards on 
the road ahead. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Waxman. Thank you, Mr. Davis. 

Chairman Kucinich. 

Mr. Kucinich. Thank you very much. Chairman Waxman, Rank- 
ing Member Davis. I appreciate the opportunity to work with you 
and cooperate with you on these important hearings regarding the 
Government’s lack of appropriate response to posLHurricane 
Katrina. 

The totally inadequate response to and the problems plaguing 
the recovery and reconstruction from Hurricane Katrina has 
spawned numerous reports, recommendations, and legislation. We 
would all like to believe that the executive branch’s response to all 
of that oversight deserves its preferred name, the new FEMA. 
Today we will examine whether the new FEMA lives up to its mon- 
iker. 

On August 29, 2005, Hurricane Katrina struck the Gulf Coast. 
It devastated the region, destroying homes, businesses, and prop- 
erties, flooded New Orleans with more than 100 billion gallons of 
water. In total, the storm took the lives of more than 1,500 people. 

This vast swath of destruction across the Gulf Coast tested all 
levels of government. State and local first responders were almost 
immediately overwhelmed, and Federal agencies led by FEMA 
struggled to respond to the hurricane’s impact. FEMA’s response 
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displayed a shocking lack of disaster preparation and response ca- 
pabilities. 

As we approach the 2-year anniversary of the country’s last cata- 
strophic disaster, we are taking a look at FEMA and seeing if 
FEMA has learned the lessons from Hurricane Katrina, and we 
will be looking to see if the so-called new FEMA is not just prepar- 
ing for the last disaster but for the next national emergency, what- 
ever that might be, whether from an earthquake or influenza pan- 
demic or some other type of natural disaster. 

The Government Accountability Office has stated that there are 
three fronts necessary to prepare for, respond to, and recover from 
a catastrophic disaster. Those areas are leadership, capabilities, 
and accountability. The Federal Government’s response to Hurri- 
cane Katrina demonstrated a failure on all three fronts. Roles, re- 
sponsibilities, and lines of authority were not clearly defined. The 
adequacy of the Government’s capabilities for communication, evac- 
uation, search and rescue, mass care, and sheltering and logistics 
were challenged, and FEMA likely made between $600 million and 
$1.4 billion in improper and possibly fraudulent payments. 

These failures spawned a number of Federal investigations, find- 
ings, and recommendations, and, following in-depth investigations, 
reports were published by the House Select Bipartisan Committee 
to Investigate Preparation for and Response to Hurricane Katrina, 
the Senate Homeland Security and Government Affairs Committee, 
the White House Homeland Security Council, the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Department of Homeland Security, and FEMA, itself. 
These reports identified a variety of successes, failures, and rec- 
ommendations for improving the Federal response to a catastrophic 
disaster. 

These reports were not the only Federal response. We had the 
Post-Katrina Emergency Management and Reform Act of 2006, as- 
sessed by Congress, signed into law by the President in order to 
strengthen FEMA and ensure that it is better prepared for the next 
catastrophic disaster. We know that FEMA has begun implement- 
ing the Post-Katrina Act. We know that it has made significant 
changes. We are to evaluate whether or not the new FEMA, as it 
now stands, is capable of handling the next disaster, and we have 
learned that, despite the strides FEMA has made, many challenges 
still remain. 

Some of those challenges include the following: FEMA has not re- 
leased the National Response Plan, and the country is already 2 
months into the 2007 hurricane season. 

State and local officials have raised concerns about FEMA’s lack 
of independence and its ability to provide assistance and coordina- 
tion. 

FEMA does not appear to be tracking which recommendations it 
has and has not implemented from the reports published by the 
White House, Congress, and other Federal agencies. 

It is not clear whether or not FEMA is ready to coordinate large- 
scale evacuations or mass care and sheltering. FEMA has created 
over 180 mission assignments with over 20 Federal agencies, but 
it is not clear whether proper FEMA oversight exists to effectuate 
those missions in the case of a disaster. 
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As of July 2007, 24 of 77 of executive positions at FEMA were 
not filled, and as this committee learned 2 weeks ago at its trailer 
hearing, FEMA is still making tragic mistakes in the Gulf Coast. 

To be sure, FEMA’s lack of preparing for and responding to a 
catastrophic disaster is daunting. The evacuation of an entire met- 
ropolitan area following a disaster is very complicated. It is expen- 
sive and difficult. The task of coordinating mass care and shelter- 
ing thousands of people is very complicated. It is expensive. 

FEMA has a tough mission, but no one, as far as I know, has 
told us the assignment is too tough and that the mission cannot be 
accomplished, so FEMA has a tough but doable job, and this com- 
mittee’s duty is to conduct oversight to ensure that FEMA can lead 
a disaster response; prepare for, prevent, and help areas recover 
from disasters. So today this committee will examine whether 
FEMA is achieving that function. 

Again I want to thank Mr. Waxman and Mr. Davis for suggest- 
ing today’s hearing. Mr. Davis, of course, has chaired the House Se- 
lect Bipartisan Committee to Investigate Preparation for and Re- 
sponse to Hurricane Katrina, conducting important oversight on 
disaster preparedness. 

I want to thank Mr. Waxman and Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Dennis J. Kucinich follows:] 
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Opening Statement 

Congressman Dennis J. Kucinich, Chairman 
Domestic Policy Subcommittee 
Oversight and Government Reform Committee 

“Disaster Preparedness in 2007 and Beyond” 

2154 Rayburn HOB - 10:00 A. M. 

Tuesday, July 31, 2007 

The totally inadequate response to, and the problems 
plaguing the recovery and reconstruction from, Hurricane Katrina 
spawned numerous reports, recommendations, and legislation. 

We would all like to believe that the executive branch’s 
response to all of that oversight deserves its preferred name, the 
“new FEMA.” Today we will examine whether New FEMA can 
live up to its moniker. 

On August 29*, 2005, Hurricane Katrina struck the Gulf 
Coast. It devastated the region, destroying homes, businesses, and 
property. It flooded New Orleans with more than 100 billion 
gallons of water. In total, the storm took the lives of more than 
1,500 people. 

This vast swath of destruction across the Gulf Coast tested 
all levels of government. State and local first responders were 
almost immediately overwhelmed and federal agencies, led by 
FEMA, struggled to respond to the hurricane’s impact. Simply, 
FEMA’s response displayed a shocking lack of disaster 
preparation and response capabilities. 

As we approach the two-year anniversary of the country’s 
last catastrophic disaster, we are taking a look at the progress 
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• the White House Homeland Security Council; 

• the Inspector General for the Department of Homeland 
Security; 

• and FEMA itself 

These reports identified a variety of successes, failures, and 
recommendations for improving the federal response to a 
catastrophic disaster. The reports were not the only federal 
response. 

The Post-Katrina Emergency Management Reform Act of 
2006 was also passed by Congress and signed into law by the 
President in order to strengthen FEMA and ensure that it is better 
prepared for the next catastrophic disaster. 

We know that FEMA has begun implementing the Post- 
Katrina Act and we know that it has made significant changes. We 
are to evaluate whether or not the “new FEMA” as it now stands, 
is capable of handling the next catastrophic disaster whatever it 
may be and wherever it may strike. 

We have learned that, despite the strides FEMA has made, 
many challenges still remain. Some of these challenges include the 
following: 

• FEMA has not released the National Response Plan and 
the country is 

already 2 months into the 2007 hurricane season; 
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doable job. This Committee’s duty is to conduct oversight to 
ensure that FEMA can lead a disaster response, prepare for, 
prevent, and recover from disasters. Today, this Committee will 
examine whether FEMA is achieving this function. 

I would like to thank the Ranking Member of the Committee, 
Tom Davis, for suggesting today’s hearing. Fie chaired the House 
Select Bipartisan Committee to Investigate the Preparation for and 
Response to Hurricane Katrina and has conducted important 
oversight on disaster preparedness. 

I look forward to hearing from each of our witnesses today 
and I thank them for being here. 
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Chairman Waxman. Thank you, Mr. Kucinich. 

I now want to call on the ranking member of the Domestic Policy 
Subcommittee, Mr. Issa. 

Mr. IsSA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member Davis. 

This is the type of oversight the American public expects of us, 
and what we discovered today, needless to say, cannot be nearly as 
much as we have already seen here. 

What we do want to find out today is whether or not at all levels 
of government we are prepared post-9/11, when we clearly were not 
prepared. The Katrina response pointed out weaknesses we had in 
disaster preparedness and disaster response. 

I want to join with my colleagues in recognizing the ranking 
member and my friend, Tom Davis, who spent countless hours as 
the chairman of the Bipartisan Select Committee to Investigate the 
Response to Katrina, and the excellent work he did on a bipartisan 
basis to expose the flaws in our country’s disaster preparedness re- 
gime. His work led to what we will be talking about today, post- 
Katrina reform legislation, and today we are here to find out if 
anything has changed in the world of disaster preparedness. 

I feel strongly that it is likely that we will be told we are ready. 
I feel equally strongly that we on the dias will have a responsibility 
to figure out how we fill in the gaps that clearly, clearly exist but, 
in fact, have either not been recognized or have been down played 
as to their importance. 

Specifically, we need answers to the following: is there a new 
FEMA, and how is it different than the one that responded so poor- 
ly in the Gulf Hurricanes? What is the relationship between the 
Federal Government, State governments, and local governments? Is 
it stronger? Is it ready? Are they partners, or is one government 
calling the shots and the others expected to fall in line? 

Disaster preparedness and response should not be the sole re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government. State and local govern- 
ments should be first in line of defense when it comes to prepared- 
ness and response and should be listened to by Federal agencies. 
The bully tactics that were clearly in place cannot be accepted, nor 
can, in fact, a refusal to cooperate, both of which, as well reported, 
we saw in the post-Katrina report. 

The Federal Government needs to supplement State and local 
governments, not supplant them. But, as was evidenced in Hurri- 
cane Katrina, when the Federal Government is needed, they need 
to be there swiftly and in coordinated fashion and instill the con- 
fidence to those affected by the disaster. 

I hope that at the end of today’s hearing I can tell my constitu- 
ents that we can count on the government at all levels — I repeat, 
all levels — to be there for them in the time of disaster. 

Clearly, the disaster like what happened after Hurricane Katrina 
will not happen in California. I am also going to be very concerned 
about not are we ready for Katrina II, but are we ready for an 
earthquake, a sizable earthquake, a Northridge Earthquake times 
two in California? California has had a long history of events that 
are more catastrophic in the initial stages and often followed by 
fire than anything we saw in New Orleans. 

So, although I very much want to see what we have done post- 
Katrina, it is my obligation and I am sure the chairman’s obliga- 
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tion as California Members to ask about other disasters and other 
responses not previously in the report. 

Mr. Chairman, once again I thank you for your continued inter- 
est and yield back. 

Chairman Waxman. Thank you very much, Mr. Issa. 

We are pleased to welcome for our first panel Mr. R. David 
Paulison, the Administrator of the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency; Major General Terry Scherling, Director of the Joint 
Staff National Guard Bureau; and Mr. Matt Jadacki, Deputy In- 
spector General of the Office of the Inspector General, Department 
of Homeland Security. 

We are pleased to welcome you to our hearing today. Your state- 
ments will be made part of the record in full. We are going to have 
a clock that will time 5 minutes. We would like you to try to keep 
as close to the 5-minute period as possible. 

It is the practice of this committee to swear in all witnesses, so 
if you would, please stand and raise your right hands. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Chairman Waxman. The record will show that the witnesses an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

Mr. Paulison, why don’t we start with you. 

STATEMENTS OF R. DAVID PAULISON, ADMINISTRATOR, FED- 
ERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY; MAJOR GEN- 
ERAL TERRY SCHERLING, DIRECTOR OF THE JOINT STAFF 

NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU; AND MATT JADACKI, DEPUTY 

INSPECTOR GENERAL, OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GEN- 
ERAL, DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND SECURITY 

STATEMENT OF R. DAVID PAULISON 

Mr. Paulison. Thank you, Mr. Chair and Ranking Member 
Davis, and other distinguished members of the committee. I do wel- 
come the opportunity to appear before this committee to discuss 
how FEMA has prepared for the 2007 hurricane season in the 
wake of our recent reorganization. 

Based on the many lessons learned, FEMA instituted numerous 
reforms to improve our ability to respond to and recover from dis- 
asters. In addition to FEMA’s internal transformation that we em- 
braced to improve this Agency, the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity and FEMA have been working together closely to implement 
adjustments included in the Post-Katrina Emergency Reform Act. 
The result is a new FEMA that is strong, it is more nimble than 
it was just a year ago. It has improved our preparedness posture 
for the 2007 hurricane season. 

You can see the impact of these changes in our recent response 
this year to Florida, Georgia, Alabama, the Kansas tornados, the 
nor’easter that affected the States across the mid-Atlantic and New 
England, and recent flooding in the Plains. 

In each of these cases, FEMA quickly was an engaged partner 
with the State. We deployed operational and technical experts. We 
rolled logistics and communication capabilities, and we did this 
even before disaster declaration. We also coordinated with the Gov- 
ernor’s office to facilitate the Presidential declaration. 
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It was also FEMA that supported and helped facilitate an effec- 
tive, unified command system amongst the many Federal, State, 
and local partners involved in the responses. We call this an en- 
gaged partnership. Our response to these diverse and numerous 
events across the breadth of this great country are evidence of the 
new FEMA’s readiness for the 2007 hurricane season. 

Today I will focus on our advanced preparations, our plans for 
operations during the storm, and our improved ability to help with 
the short and long-term recovery. 

Local governments will always be the first to respond, but FEMA 
does have an important role to play. The old paradigm of waiting 
for State and local governments to become overwhelmed before pro- 
viding Federal assistance simply does not work. We have to go in 
as partners. This engaged partnership with FEMA will strengthen 
our relationship with key State and local partners, and we will also 
recognize that one size does not fit all when it comes to responding 
to States. 

FEMA is helping each State analyze its strengths and weak- 
nesses; thus, our planning is more informed and we can better an- 
ticipate specific needs and quickly move to support each State. 

The reorganization has provided additional strength to these ef- 
forts. The Post-Katrina Reform Act establishes 10 regional admin- 
istrator positions. This spring we have filled all 10, and not just 
with anyone, but with solid, experienced managers, each with 20 
and 30 years of hands-on experience dealing in emergency manage- 
ment. 

We have added senior staff at the national level, with a new Dis- 
ability Coordinator, Lou Daniel; the new U.S. Fire Administrator, 
Chief Greg Kay; our Logistics Management Assistant Adminis- 
trator, Eric Smith; and the pending confirmation of Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Preparedness, Dennis Schrader. 

I would like to highlight one office that has joined FEMA in the 
new reorganization, the Office of National Capital Region Coordi- 
nation, whose mission is to oversee and coordinate Federal pro- 
grams for the relationship to State, local, and regional authorities 
and the National Capital Region. Chris Geldhart, Director of the 
Office, will be speaking to you today in a later panel about this im- 
portant office’s role in the new FEMA and the NCR. 

With these new and experienced leaderships in place, FEMA will 
be ready to act. As part of our improved reform operation, we have 
pre-arranged contracts, an approved and improving logistics sys- 
tem, and other elements already in place to expedite this response. 
FEMA can surge its own team and assets into an area in anticipa- 
tion of an approaching storm. 

This forward-leaning new FEMA is evidence in our response to 
the tornado that devastated Greensburg, KS, this past May. In the 
first 72 hours, FEMA coordinated the efforts of numerous Federal 
agencies. FEMA had an urban search and rescue team on the 
ground the same day Kansas asked for the support. Supplies were 
rolling in within hours. Mobile support vehicles moved in early. I 
am proud of the response by our team. Federal, State, and local 
partners all together responded to this tragedy. 

Once the storm is passed, FEMA is also better organized and 
better prepared to help in the recovery. FEMA’s Disaster Assist- 
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ance Directorate has expanded its capabilities to assist with mass 
care; sheltering; debris removal; victim registration, including en- 
hanced protections against waste, fraud, and abuse; and coordina- 
tion among Government and private sector entities all moving to 
provide assistance. 

One example of FEMA’s response is the storms in the northeast 
this spring. FEMA had staff on the ground before the rain stopped, 
evaluating damage and registering victims. Mobile assistance cen- 
ters were available in the immediate wake of the storm. The first 
individual financial aid was activated, delivered less than 24 hours 
after the President signed the first declaration. This fast, efficient, 
multi-State response shows the type of action you can expect from 
FEMA during this year’s hurricane storm. 

In conclusion, we have made real progress with FEMA and are 
much better aligned and prepared for the 2007 hurricane season. 
By leaning further forward to coordinate the Federal response, 
which is more informed through assessments and communications 
with our partners, we can better serve all Americans. 

To wrap up, Mr. Chairman, today FEMA has created engaged 
partnerships with State and local governments. We facilitated and 
supplied an effective, unified command across all levels of govern- 
ment. We have engaged hurricane-prone States to gain a better un- 
derstanding of their vulnerabilities. We have improved logistics, 
communication capabilities to improve response, and enhanced dis- 
aster assistance capabilities to recovery efforts. 

We are not done yet, Mr. Chair, but if our progress over the past 
year is any indication, I believe we are on the right track for fulfill- 
ing our vision of becoming the Nation’s preeminent emergency 
management agency. 

I am proud of the men and women of this Agency. They have put 
their hearts and souls into rebuilding this Agency. 

Thank you for your continued support, and I thank you for the 
opportunity to appear in front of this panel. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Paulison follows:] 
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Introduction 

Good morning, Chairman Waxman, Ranking Member Davis and Members of the 
Committee. 

I welcome the opportunity to appear before this Committee to discuss how the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) is prepared, not only for the current 2007 
Hurricane Season, but for other potentially catastrophic disasters and emergencies that 
may happen today and in the future. 

The Federal response to the 2005 Hurricanes was a clarion call for change in disaster 
response and recovery for the country and all of those involved in emergency 
management. Based on the many lessons learned, FEMA instituted numerous reforms to 
improve its ability to respond to and recover from disasters. In addition to FEMA’s 
internal transformation that we embraced to improve the agency, the Department of 
Homeland Security (DHS) and FEMA have been working closely with other components 
within DHS to implement the adjustments included in the Post-Katrina Emergency 
Management Reform Act (PKEMRA or “the Act”). The combination of FEMA’s 
transformation and changes made by PKEMRA are resulting in a new FEMA that is 
stronger, more nimble and more robust than we were just a year ago. 

I would like to address the changes we have made to build a new FEMA, the reforms in 
our platuiing and operations under this structure, and their effect on our preparedness. 

Let me begin with the reorganization. 

The New FEMA - Organization 

Last fall. Congress passed and the President signed into law the FY 2007 Homeland 
Security Appropriations Act (P.L. 109-295), which included PKEMRA. The legislation 
reorganizes DHS and reconfigures FEMA to include consolidated emergency 
management functions, including national preparedness functions. 

Significantly, and consistent with the lessons learned, the new FEMA has not simply 
tacked on new programs and responsibilities to an existing structure. Rather, we 
conducted a thorough assessment of the internal FEMA structure, including new and 
existing competencies and responsibilities within FEMA. On April 1 of this year, this 
new and expanded FEMA was formally established. This new organization reflects the 
expanded scope of FEMA’s responsibilities — and the core competencies that we are 
seeking to establish and enhance. It supports a more nimble, flexible use of resources. It 
strengthens coordination among FEMA elements and with other DHS components. It 
enables FEMA to better coordinate with agencies and departments outside of DHS. It 
also delivers enhanced capabilities to our partners at the State, local and tribal 
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governments and emergency management and preparedness organizations at all levels, 
and engages the capabilities and strengths that reside in the private sector. 

I’d like to highlight one office that joined FEMA in this reorganization -- the Office of 
National Capital Region Coordination whose mission is to oversee and coordinate 
Federal programs for and relationships with State, local and regional authorities in the 
National Capital Region (NCR). Chris Geldart, Director of the Office, will be speaking 
with you today in a later panel on this important Office’s role in the new FEMA and in 
the NCR. 

National Preparedness 

Of particular note in the reorganization, the new FEMA includes a new National 
Preparedness Directorate, which incorporates functions related to preparedness doctrine, 
policy and contingency plaiming. It also contains the exercise coordination and 
evaluation program, emergency management training, the Chemical Stockpile 
Emergency Preparedness Program and the Radiological Emergency Preparedness 
program. 

Other FEMA Headquarters Elements 

In addition to preparedness, the new FEMA is sharpening the agency’s focus on building 
core competencies in logistics, operational planning, incident management and the 
delivery of disaster assistance. To this end, the new structure includes: 

1 . A Logistics Management Directorate to fulfill the mandate of the revised 
Homeland Security Act (HSA) Section 636; 

2. A Disaster Assistance Directorate incorporating elements of the previous FEMA 
Recovery Division; and 

3. A Disaster Operations Directorate incorporating the previous FEMA Response 
Division and elements from the Preparedness Directorate’s National Preparedness 
Task Force. 

FEMA also has established directorates that focus more clearly on broader issues of 
preparedness, protection and mitigation, including the National Continuity Programs 
Directorate (formerly Office of National Security Coordination), and the Mitigation 
Directorate. 

The agency also has created a number of new advocate positions or groups to provide a 
more comprehensive framework for emergency management. 

I am pleased to report that, following consultation with appropriate groups, including 
disability interest groups as well as State, local and tribal groups, FEMA appointed Ms. 
Cindy Lou Daniel to the new position of Disability Coordinator. Ms. Daniel works with 
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the Disaster Assistance and Disaster Operations Directorates, ensuring that FEMA 
incorporates necessary provisions for the disabled as we plan, respond to, and recover 
from disasters. The Disability Coordinator, who reports directly to the Administrator, is 
charged with assessing the coordination of emergency management policies and practices 
with the needs of individuals with disabilities, including training, accessibility of entry, 
transportation, media outreach, and general coordination and dissemination of model best 
practices, including evacuation planning. The Disability Coordinator will work closely 
with the DHS Office of Civil Rights and Civil Liberties. 

PKEMRA also requires FEMA to establish a National Advisory Council (Council). 
FEMA announced the proposed Coimcil members on June 19, 2007. These Coxmcil 
members are men and women from diverse backgrounds representing State, local, and 
tribal entities in the public and private sectors with related experience in emergency 
management who can contribute to FEMA’s efforts to determine how to best serve the 
American people. Some of the disciplines represented in the Council include 
professionals in emergency management and response, public health, standards setting, 
communications, infrastructure protection, cyber security, and special needs. 

Additionally, our new structure includes a Small State and Rural Advoeate who will 
serve as the voice for the fair treatment of smaller States and rural communities as we 
implement response and recovery policies. 

FEMA also reorganized our internal management and support functions into offices that 
are better aligned to support our mission and to coordinate with our partners across all 
levels of government, with the non-profit community and with the private sector. 

FEMA Regional Offices 

Where the “rubber really meets the road” is in FEMA’s regional offices. Having key 
leaders with the necessary experience and adequate resources to support their missions 
across the country is an important element of the agency’s reorganization. The ten 
Regional Administrators report directly to me, the Administrator, and are supported by 
Regional Advisory Councils. The Regional Advisory Councils provide advice and 
recommendations to the Regional Administrators on regional emergency management 
issues and identify weaknesses or deficiencies in preparedness, protection, response, 
recovery and mitigation for State, local and tribal governments based on their specialized 
knowledge of the region. W e have filled all 1 0 Regional Administrator posts with men 
and women with 20 to 30 years of emergency management experience. We also are 
working to improve operational capabilities in the regions and will establish Incident 
Management Assist Teams (IMATs) in them. The IMATs will support the enhanced 
regions by providing a dedicated 24 x 7 organic response capability. When not deployed, 
IMATs will train with and enhance the emergency management capabilities of our 
Federal, State, local and tribal partners. IMATs are discussed in more detail under the 
“Building FEMA’s Operational Capabilities” section of this statement. 
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The New FEMA - Planning and Operations and Their Impact On 2007 

The result of these changes is a new FEMA that is better prepared for the future than the 
organization was in the past. We have a stronger organization with stronger leaders and 
dedicated men and women striving to serve those most in need. But these structural 
changes will not be meaningful unless matched with a similar change in FEMA’s vision 
and goals. We are working diligently to reestablish America’s trust and confidence in 
FEMA, and are focused on our vision to become the nation’s preeminent emergency 
management and preparedness agency. 

The guiding principle of this new FEMA is to lean further forward to deliver more 
effective disaster assistance to individuals and communities impacted by a disaster. We 
call it “engaged partnership.” This partnership was evident in the Florida, Georgia, and 
Alabama tornadoes, the Nor’easter that affected the New England States, and in Kansas, 
where the community of Greensburg was devastated by a tornado. 

In these disasters, FEMA was engaged with the State within minutes of the disaster, 
immediately deployed operational and technical experts to the disaster site, started 
moving logistics and communications capabilities even before a disaster declaration and 
coordinated with the Governor to facilitate a Presidential disaster declaration. Also, 
FEMA has supported and helped to facilitate an effective Unified Command with other 
Federal agencies, and State and local officials. 

FEMA’s support of the response operations for States impacted by large, uncontrolled 
wildfires is a prime example of our ability to lean forward. FEMA provides Fire 
Management Assistance Grants (FMAGs) to States when a fire threatens such destruction 
as would constitute a major disaster. FMAG declarations operate on a 24-hour, real time 
basis to provide assistance through emergency protective measures, which may include 
grants, equipment, supplies, and personnel for the mitigation and management of a fire 
threatening a major disaster. This year, FEMA has provided assistance in the form of 
FMAG declarations for over 30 fires across 13 States. This assistance includes support 
of the States of California, Florida, Georgia, and Utah, all of which have experienced 
extreme fire activity this year. California received seven FMAGs, including one in 
support of the Angora Fire which significantly threatened the communities around Lake 
Tahoe. The States of Florida and Georgia received a combined total of 1 1 FMAGs to 
assist with their imprecedented early fire season. Utah received assistance for two of the 
largest fires in the State’s history. These grants were declared within hours of being 
requested, often in the middle of the night, to make available Federal assistance to protect 
citizens and critical facilities. These efforts demonstrate FEMA’s ability to support and 
help facilitate an effective unified response with other Federal agencies, and State and 
local officials. 
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All of these actions were taken by a well led, motivated, and professional FEMA 
workforce that has embraced and enhanced the vision and reality of a new FEMA. 

Projections from the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) for the 
2007 hurricane season indicate we can expect a likely range of 13-17 named storms, 7-10 
hurricanes, and 3-5 major hurricanes [categories 3-4-5 on the Saffir-Simpson scale]. We 
must be prepared to respond to any such storm - whether it strikes our heartland or just 
skirts our shores. Even storms that don’t make landfall impact our plans and activities. 

FEMA has prepared for an active 2007 hurricane season by taking the following actions: 

1. Established a heightened posture of hurricane preparedness across all 18 hurricane 
impact risk States, as well as the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and the U.S. Vir gin 
Islands; 

2. Engaged our State and Federal partners in more thorough and informed hurricane 
planning; and 

3. Built up FEMA’s operational capabilities to provide effective response and recovery. 

Establishing a Heightened Posture of Hurricane Preparedness 

FEMA is placing its primary emphasis on strengthening the Federal-State partnership to 
better ensure that we are able to achieve shared objectives for a safe, coordinated and 
effective response and recovery effort. 

First, we are emphasizing the States’ primary responsibility to provide for the safety and 
security of their citizens. The States must take the lead to ensure they and their local 
jurisdictions are prepared for the hurricane season. 

The various State Emergency Management Agencies coordinate the overall management 
of an emergency to include requests for support and resources from other State agencies, 
from other States under the Emergency Management Assistance Compact (EMAC), and 
for supplemental assistance from the Federal government. The EMAC process offers 
State-to-State assistance during Governor-declared states of emergency. EMAC offers a 
responsive and straightforward system under which States can send personnel and 
equipment to help disaster relief efforts in other States. When one State’s resources are 
overwhelmed, other States can help to fill the shortfalls through EMAC. 

The strength of EMAC and the quality that distinguishes it from other plans and 
compacts lies in its governance structure, its relationship with Federal organizations. 
States, counties, territories, and regions, and the ability to move just about any resource 
from one State to another. 

Secondly, by advancing the concept of engaged partnership, FEMA will stand shoulder- 
to-shoulder with the State — we are there to support, fill gaps, and help to achieve a 
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successful response and recovery. In the past, our system was cued to sequential failure: 
where the State held back until the local jurisdiction was overwhelmed, and the Federal 
system held back until the State was overwhelmed. This approach, evident in the 
response to Katrina, caused delays in delivering support. Under “engaged partnership,” 
FEMA has strengthened the relationship between FEMA Regional Administrators and 
State Emergency Managers to focus on more deliberate disaster planning. In preparation 
for this hurricane season, we engaged each of the 18 hurricane impact States (Maine, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas), the District of Columbia, the U.S. Virgin 
Islands, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Territories in a focused effort to 
identify strengths and weaknesses. We are engaged now in discussions with hurricane- 
prone areas of our Nation to better understand and address gaps and develop mitigation 
strategies to ensure successful response and recovery. FEMA is prepared to allocate 
commodities and enlist the assistance of other Departments and agencies as needed to 
ensure a strong response to a call for assistance. As a result of our joint planning, we can 
now anticipate needs much better than we have before and provide support more 
expeditiously. 

Third, FEMA has extended its reach across the span of Federal agencies to ensure the 
smooth and responsive coordination of Federal support when it is needed. The most 
visible demonstration of that coordination is the array of Federal capabilities contained in 
our “playbook” of pre-scripted mission assignments. This playbook represents an 
examination of the range of Federal support that may be requested in response to a 
disaster. It also includes advance interagency coordination to ensure delivery of that 
capability when called upon in time of need. At present, we have developed and 
coordinated 187 pre-scripted mission assignments with as many as 21 Federal agencies. 
Up to an additional 40 are still under review. This support ranges from heavy-lift 
helicopters from the Department of Defense (DOD), to generators from the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, to Disaster Medical Assistance Teams from Health and Human 
Services (HHS) and Emergency Road Clearing Teams from the U.S. Forest Service. 
These pre-scripted mission assignments will result in more rapid and responsive delivery 
of Federal support. 

Disaster response support is coordinated through one or more of the National Response 
Plan’s (NRP) 15 Emergency Support Functions (ESFs). The ESFs serve as the primary 
operational-level mechanism supporting FEMA in providing State and local disaster 
assistance in functional areas such as transportation, communications, public works and 
engineering, firefighting, mass care, housing, human services, public health and medical 
services, search and rescue, agriculture, and energy. The signatories to the NRP provide 
substantial disaster response assistance in their areas of expertise and provide operational 
support for FEMA when assigned missions to support the disaster response. In addition, 
FEMA can “surge” its own teams and assets into an area in anticipation of an 
approaching storm or event that is expected to cause a significant impact and result in a 
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declared emergency or major disaster, and can turn to other DHS components such as the 
U.S. Coast Guard for assistance. The surge capability allows FEMA to position assets 
prior to the event to enable a quick response, but actual assistance cannot be provided 
until the Governor requests and the President approves a disaster declaration. 

An example of the use of the ESFs is the Greenburg, Kansas disaster. Within the first 72 
hours after the tornado devastated Greensburg, FEMA coordinated the efforts of 
numerous Federal agencies in their ESF roles under the NRP. The DHS/National 
Communication System (ESF 2) worked with State and local officials to reestablish 
communications infi'astructure, advising local government as necessary, and providing 
needed technical assistance. The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers (ESF 3) management 
team for critical facility restoration planning was on-site providing technical assistance to 
State and local governments. Additionally, Mobile Emergency Response Support 
(MERS) in the form of 13 small Mobile Emergency Operations Vehicles (MEOVs) and 
one large MEOV were deployed to Greensburg for communications and command and 
control support. The larger MEOV was provided to serve as the Unified Command Post. 

To further strengthen our partnerships, FEMA is actively engaged with State 
governments and other Federal partners in joint exercises as we prepare for the 2007 
Hurricane Season. During the first week in May, FEMA tested the National Incident 
Management System (NIMS) and its response operations during a Department of 
Defense-sponsored exercise called “Ardent Sentry - Northern Edge,” which simulated a 
Category 3 hurricane striking Newport, Rhode Island. 

Also, on June 18 and 19, 2007, DHS’s National Communications System (NCS) hosted a 
national level communications response teams training session that was prepared and 
delivered by the Federal Communications Commission (FCC). FEMA and other DHS 
components participated with the General Services Administration (GSA), U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA), the Department of Defense's United States Northern 
Command, National Guard, and state and local emergency management officials. FEMA 
now has three national teams of 37 government personnel each (staffed from FEMA as 
well as other Federal agencies), trained and ready for deployment. FEMA has 
accomplished its goal to have teams ready to respond to three (2 major, 1 medium) 
simultaneous events. These three teams are prepared to provide emergency 
communications tactical support and to assist industry in infi'astructure restoration. 

Engaging with State and Federai Partners in More Thorough and Informed 
Preparedness Planning 

For 2007, FEMA has taken a tiered approach to planning. First, we engaged each of the 
1 8 hurricane impact States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia 
and the U.S. Virgin Islands in focused hurricane planning. This plaiming included the 
employment of a Gap Analysis Tool that informed the process. Second, we continue to 
provide specific attention to the Gulf Coast States by pursuing, for the first time, regional 
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development of a Gulf Coast Evacuation Plan. Third, we continue to pursue specific 
plaiuiing efforts with our partners in the State of Louisiana, in recognition of their 
condition following the devastation of Hurricane Katrina. Lastly, we are focusing 
Catastrophic Disaster Response Planning on hurricane scenarios in southeastern 
Louisiana and the State of Florida. 

Hurricane Gap Analysis Program 

FEMA is working with hurricane prone States and conducting gap analyses that serve as 
the basis for better understanding vulnerabilities in a more consistent manner. The Gap 
Analysis Program, developed in coordination with the State of New York Emergency 
Management Office/New York City Office of Emergency Management, is providing 
FEMA and its partners at both the State and local levels in the hurricane-prone regions of 
the country with a snapshot of asset gaps to determine the level of Federal support that 
will potentially be needed during a category 3 hurricane. 

The initiative, a joint effort between State Emergency Management representatives and 
FEMA Regional representatives, involved conducting a series of structured discussions 
with local jurisdictions to better understand potential disaster response asset gaps in the 
critical disaster response areas of debris removal, evacuation, sheltering, interim housing, 
healthcare facilities, commodity distribution, communications, and fuel. The discussions 
provided an opporfimity for local jurisdictions to ask specific questions of Federal and 
State officials and identify issues of critical concern that can be addressed as part of long- 
term preparedness programs. 

Specific gaps were determined by identifying a series of requirements in each critical 
area within each location and then subtracting the corresponding capabilities for meeting 
those requirements for each location. 

The initial data collection phase of this program concluded on June 1, 2007, and the 
results serve as the ongoing basis for jointly addressing the identified shortfalls and issues 
with our State partners. As this initiative has progressed, we have noted a steady 
decrease in the initial shortfalls and vulnerabilities identified in areas such as debris 
removal contracts; transportation contracts; identification of potential shelters and 
evacuation routes; identifying points of distribution; and provision of specific 
commodities such as tarps, generators, and cots. 

Although our initial use of this method is focused on the 2007 hurricane season, this 
process is applicable to all hazards. FEMA is reviewing, revising, and improving the 
program to reflect our experiences and lessons learned. One of the major revisions will 
link participation to the allocation of grant funding. Revisions to both the questions and 
the categories will help FEMA to do a better job of capturing the true capabilities in an 
all hazards environment. . 
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As stated before, the new FEMA has made a conscious effort to focus broadly on all 18 
hurricane-prone States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and Territories to prepare for 
the 2007 Hurricane Season. Today, FEMA continues to work closely with each of the 18 
State emergency management organizations in the hurricane-prone States using a 
consistent set of measures and tools to evaluate strengths and vulnerabilities. 

Modeling is also an essential element of FEMA’s planning efforts for different 
circumstances. FEMA is coordinating with the DHS Science and Technology (S&T) 
Directorate to adapt modeling tools to large metropolitan areas. For example, many tools 
utilize a standard figure for population per square mile, often resulting in skewed data for 
areas with high-rise apartment buildings. The work with S&T is focusing on adapting 
these modeling tools to urban environments. 

As the use of the Hurricane Gap Analysis Tool becomes more mature, FEMA plans to 
incorporate additional modeling capabilities to validate the data received and to forecast 
needs based on different variables. FEMA’s current hurricane planning efforts rely 
heavily on existing modeling tools such as: 

• HurrEvac (Hurricane Evacuation) to enable tracking hurricanes and assist in 
evacuation decision making; 

• NOAA’s SLOSH (Sea, Lake and Overland Surges fi'om Hurricanes) to enable 
estimates of storm surge heights and winds resulting from historical, hypothetical, or 
predicted hurricanes by taking into account pressure, size, forward speed, track, and 
winds; 

• HAZUS (Hazards U.S.) established by FEMA to assess risk and forecast losses based 
on population characteristics and buildings; 

• The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers’ modeling tools which rely on geospatial 
capabilities to provide estimates of debris voliunes; water, ice, and commodity needs; 
and the number of people within the households likely within hurricane force winds; 
and 

• NISAC (National Infrastructure Simulation and Analysis Center) advanced modeling 
and simulation capabilities to analyze critical infrastructure interdependencies and 
vulnerabilities. 

Gulf Coast State Evacuation Plan - 

FEMA has also assisted the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama in the 
development of a Gulf Coast Evacuation Plan that extends to adjacent States who may 
host Gulf Coast evacuees. The purpose of this effort is to synchronize separate State 
evacuation plans to create a more cohesive and organized effort. Teams are engaging 
with each State, identifying requirements and capabilities, and working to develop a plan 
that integrates shelter planning with transportation planning. The result will be a timely, 
better organized, and better coordinated evacuation by those with their own transportation 
and for those who need assistance to evacuate by bus or air. FEMA has established a 
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Warm Cell Joint Field Office (JFO) in Baton Rouge that is conducting extensive planning 
for a mass evacuation of the 1 2 coastal parishes of Louisiana. These plans, closely 
coordinated with Louisiana State and local plans, will ensure that a comprehensive 
evacuation plan including transportation, sheltering, mass care, and, ultimately, return, is 
ready to support Louisiana if needed. 

Coordinating with Louisiana 

Recognizing Louisiana’s continuing fragile situation, we are collaboratively assessing 
requirements. State capabilities and the potential need for Federal assistance. Louisiana 
is better prepared than last year — ^as a result of applying lessons learned and investing 
some of its own resources— but still needs assistance in finding shelter space in adjacent 
States, ensuring sufficient transportation resources to conduct a timely and effective 
evacuation, position commodities, and caring for those with critical medical needs. As 
mentioned above, a comprehensive evacuation planning effort in Louisiana is tying all 
aspects of evacuation (transportation, sheltering, mass care, and return) together into one 
system. A Transportation Management Unit that has been established as part of this 
evacuation planning effort is taking advantage of the expertise of intermodal planners 
detailed from the bus, rail, and aircraft industries, key federal partners from the U.S. 
Department of Transportation, contract and operational transportation planners from the 
Department of Defense, and FEMA operational planners. They are assessing the overall 
transportation needs and developing a flexible plan to meet State requirements using all 
available means of transportation. 

Catastrophic Disaster Planning Initiatives 

We are also working with 1 3 southeastern Louisiana parishes (including the City of New 
Orleans) that were selected as the initial geographic focus area for FEMA’s Catastrophic 
Disaster Planning Initiative because of their vulnerability to hurricane disasters. 
Substantial planning activity continues with the State of Louisiana and its parishes in 
planning and preparing for the 2007 Hurricane Season. 

In addition, FEMA is using scenario-driven workshops to enhance the State of Florida’s 
capability to respond to a Category 5 Hurricane making landfall in Southern Florida. 

TTris is a two-phased project. Phase One focuses on developing regional response and 
recovery plans, including evacuation planning, for the counties and communities 
surrounding Lake Okeechobee (in the event of failure of the Herbert Hoover Dike). 

Initial plans have been developed and being reviewed and fine-tuned. Phase Two will 
address the effects of a Category 5 hurricane striking south Florida. The end product for 
Phase Two wilt be standardized and comprehensive catastrophic Category 5 hurricane 
disaster functional response and recovery plans for the State of Florida and responding 
Federal agencies. Phase Two will be completed by September 30, 2008. These plans 
will also be used as plaiming templates for other large inban areas. 
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Similarly, FEMA has undertaken Catastrophic Disaster Planning in eight States along the 
New Madrid Seismic Zone (NMSZ). This initiative addresses the earthquake National 
Planning Scenario and multiple functional areas such as evacuation, including 
transportation/staging and distribution of critical resources; command and control; saving 
lives; search and rescue; temporary medical care; sheltering; hosting; access control and 
reentry; power; water and ice distribution; volunteer and donations management; 
hazardous materials; external affairs; business, industry and government partnerships; 
private sector coordination; critical infrastructure; and exercises of the plan, to include 
application of the Catastrophic Incident Supplement to the NRP. Several workshops 
have already been conducted and are planned and a draft Interim Contingency Plan for a 
NMSZ catastrophic event has been developed. Catastrophic Disaster Planning has also 
been initiated to address the effects of catastrophic earthquakes in California. 

Additionally, in the recent supplemental appropriation. Congress allocated $35 million in 
funding to tier one Urban Area Security Initiative (UASI) cities for coordinated regional 
catastrophic planning. Catastrophic planning requires resources and effort at all levels of 
government and with our private and non-profit sector partners. The NCR and the 
greater FEMA Region III provide the ideal environment to develop a method that brings 
together all of the catastrophic planning efforts and resources into a comprehensive and 
coordinated program. In the NCR FEMA will demonstrate how FEMA can blend all 
catastrophic planning initiatives into true capability that will serve the people of this 
region during a catastrophic event. 


Next, it is important to understand what FEMA is doing to build its operational 
capabilities to improve its response and recovery capabilities in support of State and local 
efforts. 

Building FEMA’s Operational Capabilities to Provide Eflective Response and 
Recovery 

In addition to the many action items already described to better prepare for the 2007 
Hurricane Season, FEMA’s comprehensive strategy for improving its disaster response 
efforts includes a 2007 Hurricane Contingency Plan, a new operational planning unit, an 
Interagency Agreement with the Defense Logistics Agency, Total Asset Visibility 
(TAV), development of a new generation of interagency emergency response teams, and 
mass evacuation planning. 

2007 Hurricane Contingency Plan (CONPLANI 

The 2007 Hurricane CONPLAN provides the operational incident management 
framework to prepare for, respond to, recover fr^om, and mitigate the effects of hurricanes 
impacting the United States. The CONPLAN provides guidance on actions that will be 
executed by Federal Departments and Agencies. 
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This document was developed in collaboration with all of FEMA’s National Response 
Plan partners for the Emergency Support Functions- and addresses the coordinated 
national-level Federal preparedness, response and initial recovery operations that will be 
used to support State, locd. Territorial and Tribal government entities impacted by a 
hurricane or tropical storm. 

New Operational Planning Unit Capabilities 

FEMA has hired staff for a new “Current Operational Planning Unit” (Planning Unit). 
Located in FEMA’s Headquarters, the Planning Unit will provide sophisticated 
operational analyses of both ongoing and potential situations to ensure the most effective 
response to all disasters. With the new staff, FEMA is building its core operational 
planning competency to provide greater depth of experience and more capability to 
perform critical disaster response operational analyses, prepare operational plans, and 
conduct crisis action platming to ensure that the Agency can lead, coordinate and support 
a national all-hazard emergency management response. 

Specifically, the Current Operational Planning Unit will; 

• Provide National and Regional operational planning guidance and coordination; 

• Coordinate the execution of all hazard contingency plans at the operational level; 

• Provide forecasting and analysis of potential events; 

• Assist FEMA Regions in operational planning at the regional level; and 

• Lead the development of DHS and FEMA hazard-specific contingency plans. 

Eventually, planners will also be hired for the FEMA Regions to provide this capability 
to those areas. Currently, FEMA Operational planners are directly supporting plaiming 
efforts for the mass evacuation of Louisiana in the event of a catastrophic hurricane, as 
well as a mass migration event in the Caribbean. Other projects have included supporting 
Region 5 in preparation and execution of scenarios during exercise Ardent Sentry. In the 
coming months, FEMA Operational planners will be hired to directly support planning 
requirements in the Regions such as planning for hurricanes, pandemic influenza, and 
flooding events. 

FEMA/DLA/Armv Corns of Engineers Coordination 

FEMA and the Defense Logistics Agency (DLA) have entered into a collaborative 
partnership, via an Interagency Agreement, to optimize the plaiming, ordering, storing 
and replenishing of certain commodities such as emergency meals and fuel, and develop 
a roadmap for larger scaled supply chain initiatives. 

The FEMA/DLA partnership has improved FEMA's immediate response and logistics 
capabilities by reducing the acquisition and distribution time, as well as the 
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replenishment lead-time. The partnership has also improved FEMA's day-to-day supply 
chain operations by creating repeatable, sustainable processes for planning and execution 
at the strategic, operational and tactical levels. Throu^ this agreement DLA will 
procure, maintain, transport, and stage commodities. DLA currently provides visibility 
of all commodities shipped to disaster locations, logistic centers or other locations as 
directed, from the initial receipt of the order until ownership passes to FEMA. 

For other commodities, such as ice, FEMA will rely on local purchase or vendor 
managed arrangements through the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers who has the lead 
mission for ice support imder the National Response Plan. The Corps’ advanced contract 
initiatives and predictive model forecasts for commodities are a robust and reliable 
capability that makes them the source of choice for ice support. The new Corps ice 
contract guarantees 3,000,000 pounds of ice within 24 hours of receiving a task order and 
an increase in deliveries over the next 48 hours to sustain a support capability of 1 million 
persons per day. 

TAV Program 

FEMA Logistics has identified areas for improving its end-to-end supply chain to deliver 
critical supplies at the right time, in the right quantity and to the right location. FEMA is 
implementing industry best practices for supply chain management and an automated 
system that is improving information flow by providing real-time visibility into orders 
and shipment of critical supplies during emergency response efforts. 

Launched during the 2006 hurricane season, the Total Asset Visibility (TAV) Program 
oversees, directs and manages the design and implementation of an initial capability pilot 
system to monitor and view the orders and movement of select commodities. 

Currently, the TAV Program provides FEMA with the ability to; (1) manage and view 
orders and inventory of select commodities, and (2) track the location of trailers canying 
the commodities distributed from the FEMA Logistics Centers (LCs) and select vendors 
to field sites. The long-term vision for the TAV Program is to engage external 
emergency management stakeholders - from State, local and tribal governments and 
other federal agencies to non-government agencies and vendors - in the entire FEMA 
supply chain. These activities cover requests for critical supplies to tracking shipments 
and delivery to people in need during times of emergency. Stakeholders would have real- 
time visibility into the status of requests and locations of shipments in transit. 

FEMA recognizes that certain types of resources may be required immediately after a 
disaster by State and local governments in order for them to adequately respond. 

If State or local governments, and State partners, are unable to supply these resources, 
then FEMA will coordinate the provision of Federal commodities to ensure that resources 
are in place in order to supplement State and local response efforts during the immediate 
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phase of response activities. FEMA has initiated the Pre-Positioned Disaster Supply 
(PPDS) program to position life-saving and life sustaining disaster equipment and 
supplies in modular containers as close to potential disaster sites as prudent, in order to 
substantially reduce the initial response time to incidents. 

Enhanced Response Teams 

As mentioned previously, FEMA is developing the next generation of rapidly deployable 
interagency emergency response teams called Incident Management Assist Teams 
(IMATs). These teams will support the emergent needs of State and local jurisdictions; 
possess the capability to provide initial situational awareness for Federal decision- 
makers; and support the initial establishment of a unified command. These teams will 
ultimately provide the three national-level response teams and regional-level emergency 
response “strike” teams required by PKEMRA. 

The teams are still in the design and development phase, and decisions on team assets, 
equipment, and expected capabilities have not yet been finalized. The teams will 
subsume the existing mission and capabilities of the Federal Incident Response Support 
Teams (FIRSTs) and Emergency Response Teams (ERTs). The mission and capabilities 
of the IMATs will incorporate leadership, emergency management doctrine, and 
operational communications concepts similar to those in the FIRSTs ands ERTs. The 
national-level and regional-level teams will be staffed with a core of full-time employees, 
unlike the ERTs, which have been staffed on a collateral duty basis. IMAT teams will be 
fully compliant with NIMS and Incident Command System (ICS); and will train and 
exercise as an integral unit. 

Principal Federal Officials 

A Principal Federal Official (PFO) may be designated to represent the Secretary of 
Homeland Security. The PFO ensures that overall Federal domestic incident 
management efforts are well coordinated and effective. The PFO does not direct or 
replace the incident command structure, nor does the PFO have direct authority over 
other Federal and State officials. For example, during a terrorist incident, the local FBI 
Special Agent-in-Charge coordinates with other members of the law enforcement 
community and works in conjunction with the PFO. 

The PFO, if one is named, is a member of the JFO Coordination Group. This group also 
includes either a Federal Coordinating Officer (FCO), who manages and coordinates 
Federal resource support activities related to Stafford Act disasters and emergencies, or a 
Federal Resource Coordinator, who performs similar functions for incidents that do not 
involve Stafford Act declarations. Depending on the incident, other agency officials are 
added to the Coordination Group, such as the Senior Federal Law Enforcement Official. 

Mass Evacuation Incident Aimex to the National Response Plan 
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As part of incorporating lessons learned from Hurricane Katrina, a Mass Evacuation 
Incident Annex to the NRP is under development. The Mass Evacuation Incident Annex 
will provide an overview of evacuation functions and agency roles and responsibilities. It 
also will provide overall guidelines to enable evacuation of large numbers of people in 
incidents requiring a coordinated Federal response through the NRP ESFs. This new 
annex will describe how Federal support resources are integrated with State, local, and 
tribal efforts. Communication linkages to sheltering facilities, special needs of evacuees, 
and addressing the need for evacuation of both companion and service animals are just a 
few of the issues addressed in the new annex. 

Improved Delivery of Disaster Assistance 

FEMA is making significant progress in improving its delivery of disaster assistance as 
well. FEMA’s Disaster Assistance Directorate’s planning and capability building 
initiatives include enhancing mass care capability by improving the National Shelter 
System and developing better tools for coordinating and fracking donations and 
volunteers; greatly increasing disaster victim registration capabilities while enhancing 
protections against waste, fraud and abuse; developing a national disaster housing 
strategy and improving operational planning for providing temporary housing in a 
catastrophic disaster; establishing a case management program; updating ESF- 6 Mass 
Care, Housing, and Human Services standard operating procedures; developing debris 
estimation technology and monitoring methodology and enhancing state and local debris 
operations capabilities; and, improving our capability to conduct operations planning for 
long term disaster operations. 

Emergency Evacuation. Shelter, and Housing 

FEMA’s most pressing priorities for planning for recovery from a catastrophic disaster 
event have been emergency evacuation, shelter and housing. In 2004, FEMA completed 
an initial Catastrophic Disaster Housing Strategy, which proposed several initiatives to 
increase FEMA’s capability to provide assistance to individuals and households 
following an extraordinary or catastrophic disaster. The strategy provided the principles 
and recommended strategies that establish the framework for the catastrophic disaster 
housing recovery planning being done today. Key needs identified at that time included 
the following: an expandable disaster registration intake and applicant assistance 
process; the ability to provide immediate benefits payments; a plan for assisting 
applicants to temporarily relocate to outside the disaster area; and a strategy and prepared 
public messages to provide victims with information about assistance, 

• Mass Evacuee Support Planning: The 2005 Gulf Coast hurricanes caused 
several hundred thousand residents to evacuate to over forty States, many for 
prolonged time periods. Cities such as Houston, Oklahoma City, Atlanta, and 
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Baton Rouge received thousands of evacuees requiring immediate shelter, food, 
other basic assistance, as well as longw term services. In June 2006, FEMA 
published “Recovery Strategy RS-OOl, Mass Sheltering and Housing Assistance.” 
This strategy addresses many contingencies for providing sheltering and housing 
assistance for declared emergencies and major disasters. In addition, FEMA is 
undertaking more detailed mass evacuee support planning. This planning will 
also assist State and local governments to plan and prepare for hosting large 
displaced populations. The project includes FEMA development of an evacuee 
registration and tracking capability, implementation plans for federal evacuation 
support to states, emergency sheltering guidance, and direct planning assistance to 
potential host States and communities. 


• The National Emergency Family Registry and Locator System and National 
Emergency Child Locator Center: As defined in PKEMRA, these capabilities 
will address the reunification of displaced persons and activities to locate missing 
children during disasters. For disasters declared by the President, this tracking 
capability will assist FEMA, the Department of Justice and the American Red 
Cross in further developing and implementing methods for quickly identifying 
and reuniting missing and separated children and family members during a 
disaster. 

• Improving Shelter Management and Accountability: FEMA and the 
American Red Cross, the nation’s largest operator of major congregate shelters 
during disasters, are working together to implement the National Shelter System 
(NSS). The first phase of the NSS was developed through a FEMA/ American 
Red Cross partnership to provide a web-based data system to support shelter 
management, reporting, and facility identification activities. The system is 
intended for use by all agencies that provide shelter services during disasters to 
ensure a comprehensive understanding of the shelter populations and available 
shelter capacity. In addition, this system will provide visibility on large shelter 
populations and position FEMA to provide targeted registration assistance to 
disaster victims. Outreach and training for Federal, State, and local authorities in 
use of the system is being conducted. 

• Housing Options: The FEMA Housing Portal was developed to consolidate 
available rental resources for evacuees firom Federal agencies, private 
organizations, and individuals. The Joint Housing Solutions Group is a dedicated 
unit to research and document alternatives to traditional temporary housing. They 
are currently conducting initial baseline field tests of a housing option assessment 
tool. 

• Expanding Home Inspections Capacity: FEMA has increased the daily home 
inspection capacity of FEMA- contracted firms from 7,000 per day to 40,000 per 
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day through a new contractual agreement. This added capacity - combined with a 
newly established third party evaluation of inspections performed on victims’ 
damaged homes - will increase the speed and accuracy of home inspections that 
determine the FEMA repair and replacement grants for which a victim may be 
eligible. 

• Development of the Mass Evacuation Incident Supplement to the NRP: 

A Mass Evacuation Incident Supplement to the Mass Evacuation Incident Annex 
to the NRP is also being developed, and it will serve to identify each element of 
the mass evacuation process and describe both how and by whom the specific 
responsibilities captured in that process are to be performed. This comprehensive 
document will include guidance and direction fi'om the time a person is identified 
as an evacuee until such time that the individual, his or her family, and pets are 
ready to be placed back into the general population. 

Applicant Registration and Management 

In 2006 and 2007, FEMA has focused its Recovery planning and capability building 
efforts on improving applicant management systems; expanding registration intake and 
processing capacity; increasing fraud controls; supporting displaced populations; 
identifying alternative forms of temporary housing; and debris management planning. 
FEMA has made significant progress in increasing its capability to provide assistance to 
individuals, particularly in the areas of registration, applicant processing, and providing 
assistance. 

• Doubling Registration Capacity to 200,000 Per Day; During the days and 
weeks following Hurricanes Katrina and Rita, FEMA surpassed 100,000 
registrations a day, shattering all previous records of intake. While call center 
capacity was increased to its highest levels ever, FEMA is pursuing even more 
robust contract and contingency surge capabilities that will quickly allow for 
rapid expansion to a registration intake capacity of up to 200,000 per day. 

FEMA’s Internet-based registration capability has been increased by improving 
accessibility, allowing FEMA to handle more registrations than ever before. This 
increased capacity will help reduce registration wait times and FEMA Helpline 
information delays following a major disaster. 

• Deployable Mobile Registration Intake Centers (MRICs) Pilot: Recognizing 
many disaster victims may be stranded or located in congregate shelters without 
communications, and unable to register for assistance, FEMA has established a 
new registration pilot program that pushes registration capabilities directly into 
the field. For the 2007 hurricane season, FEMA will have the ability to deploy 
Mobile Registrations Intake Centers inunediately to congregate shelters and 
provide an on-site capability to quickly register for FEMA assistance. 
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Debris Management Planning 

Management of contaminated debris is of particular concern for terrorist events, but is 
also an issue in most large natural disasters. An Interagency Work Group to coordinate 
Federal agency management of contaminated debris began work in 2005 just prior to 
Hurricane Katrina. The Work Group is developing further Federal contaminated debris 
operational procedure guidance. This project is analyzing the implications of a 
catastrophic incident on contaminated debris management programs and policies and will 
assist FEMA, the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, EPA, the Coast Guard, and other 
federal stakeholders to better define their operational roles and inter-relationships. 
FEMA’s Public Assistance Program is also undertaking two catastrophic planning 
initiatives focusing on increasing State and local debris management capabilities through 
plaiming and enhancing Federal capabilities to estimate debris volumes following a 
disaster to assist in operational planning and cost estimation. 

Increasing Fraud Controls 

FEMA has also taken steps to implement new, stronger controls pertaining to identity and 
occupancy verification of applicants for disaster assistance. Examples of controls 
implemented include: deployment of a new Internet registration application that disallows 
any duplicate registrations; added identity proofing to the call center registration 
application so that all Individual and Households Program (IHP) registrations are 
subjected to the same stringent criteria, including verification of social security numbers 
and occupancy requirements; data-marking any applications in FEMA’s database that fail 
identity proofing so they are flagged for manual review and denied automated payment; 
real-time interaction between the FEMA Service Representative and the applicant during 
registration to ensure the data entered that resulted in a failed identity check is correct 
before accepting the application; working with FEMA’s data contractor to flag any 
addresses that are not residential addresses in order to prevent automated payments 
without an on-site inspection verification of address and residency; and flagging at-risk 
social security numbers to identify potential fraud. 

Conclusion 


I believe we have made real progress at FEMA and are prepared for the 2007 Hurricane 
Season. Our reorganization efforts — based on our internal transformation and the 
implementation of PKEMRA — ^will bear fhiit across our disaster operations and 
assistance programs. Today, I have focused on how FEMA’s reorganization has 
contributed to: 

1. Establishing a heightened posture of hurricane preparedness; 

2. Engaging our State and Federal partners in more thorough and informed hurricane 
planning; and, 

3. Building FEMA’s operational capabilities to provide effective response and recovery. 
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There is a lot more going on inside FEMA than the things mentioned that will also 
contribute to enhanced performance and organizational success. 

Although all disasters are local, FEMA must play a more proactive role in understanding 
vulnerabilities so we can assist the localities in being better prepared to respond. As I 
hope you will see by today’s testimony — ^we are being more proactive. By leaning 
further forward to coordinate the federal response, we can better serve all Americans. 

Today, FEMA: 

• Has a stronger structure in place - and will continue to improve our 
organization through planning, training and the hiring of experienced and 
dedicated staff; 

• Has created engaged partnerships in support of State and local governments; 

• Has supported and helped to facilitate an effective unified command with 
other Federal agencies, and State and local officials; 

• Has engaged with hurricane-prone States to gain a better understanding of 
their vulnerabilities; 

• Has improved logistics and communications capabilities to improve response; 
and 

• Has enhanced Disaster Assistance capabilities for recovery efforts. 

Of course, we are not done yet. There is still much work to do. 

But if our progress over the past year is any indication, I believe we are on the right track 
to fulfilling our vision to become the nation’s preeminent emergency management and 
preparedness agency. 

I am especially proud of the men and women who work at FEMA. They have put their 
hearts and souls into rebuilding this agency. The men and women of FEMA are 
dedicated to the mission of disaster and victim recovery, and staxmchly committed to 
improving the speed, efficiency, and accountability with which we perform that mission. 
That commitment is not only to the victims and communities of those disasters that we 
expect to face in the future, but to those victims and communities still struggling with the 
personal, professional, and social consequences and challenges of past disasters. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to provide an update on FEMA’s efforts with 
formaldehyde health concerns and demonstrate our continued dedication to the health and 
safety of travel trailer and mobile home occupants. 
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Over the last two months, FEMA has significantly increased its focus on formaldehyde- 
related health concerns raised by Gulf Coast disaster victims. These individuals reside in 
FEMA-provided travel trailers and mobile homes in the Gulf States. 

Formaldehyde is a common indoor air pollutant that can be found in nearly all homes and 
buildings. It is a colorless gas that is released into the home from a variety of indoor 
sources. Formaldehyde can also be found in a variety of materials used in home 
construction and products for everyday living. FEMA has received a relatively small but 
meaningful number of inquiries fi'om residents of FEMA trailers who have had medical 
symptoms possibly related to formaldehyde fumes. 


On July 20, 2007, 1 annmmced several steps FEMA has taken to address these concerns 
and to work more closely with residents who may have concerns about formaldehyde 
exposure. These include: 


Air Quality Testing and Research. Pursuant to a plan under development for several 
weeks, health experts at the Centers for Disease Control (CDC) and Department of 
Homeland Security’s Office of Health Affairs will conduct a preliminary field study that 
will test air quality conditions in FEMA-purchased housing units under real-life 
conditions. In addition, the CDC team is comprehensively reviewing known research in 
order to provide FEMA with advice about the safety of environmental conditions in 
travel trailers. We are also looking into effective engineering solutions that may be 
available to remove environmental pollutants fi'om the trailers. 


Additional Outreach to Travel Trailer Occupants. Beginning on July 21 , 2007, 
FEMA distributed a formaldehyde and housing fact sheet to the occupants of each FEMA 
travel trailer and mobile home in the four Gulf States. Currently 64,805 households 
occupy these units in Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. Ninety-seven percent 
of these units are located in Louisiana and Mississippi. This fact sheet provides basic 
information about formaldehyde, its possible medical effects and contacts for further 
assistance. Similar information was provided to residents of all FEMA trailers in the 
Gulf last year. The new brochure is also available at www.fema.gov. 


Dedicated Toll-Free Help Line. Beginning on Saturday, July 2 1 , 2007, FEMA opened 
a toll-free telephone line to serve residents of its travel trailers and mobile homes in the 
Gulf States. Operators from CDC and FEMA will be available to answer questions about 
the formaldehyde-related issues and associated FEMA housing concerns. The toll-free 
number is 1-866-562-2381 (TTY 1-800-462-7585). 
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Medical Community Outreach. The DHS Chief Medical Officer will contact state 
health officials in the region to share information about FEMA’s communications with 
occupants of FEMA trailers and mobile homes. 


Thank you for your continued support and the opportunity to discuss how FEMA is 
prepared for the current 2007 Hurricane Season and other potential major disasters or 
emergencies. I look forward to answering any questions you may have. 
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Chairman Waxman. Thank you, Mr. Paulison. We appreciate 
your testimony. 

Major General Scherling. 

STATEMENT OF GENERAL TERRY SCHERLING 

General Scherling. Good morning, Chairman Waxman, Ranking 
Member Davis, and distinguished members of the subcommittee. 
Thank you for the opportunity to appear before your committee to 
discuss the role of the National Guard in support to civil authori- 
ties during disasters. 

I am here on behalf of Lieutenant General Steven Blum, Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau, who is currently at Northern Com- 
mand with a number of Adjutants General from the Homeland Se- 
curity Committee, continuing our efforts to improve planning, com- 
munication, and coordination between the active component and 
the National Guard. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not the first time key leaders have gath- 
ered to address the Nation’s domestic response capabilities. Earlier 
this year, representatives from FEMA, Northern Command, and 
the National Guard Bureau and Adjutants General from the hurri- 
cane-affected States met to address ways to better integrate our ca- 
pabilities necessary for an effective response to domestic emer- 
gencies. 

Mr. Chairman, these ongoing deliberations are indicative of the 
Department of Defense’s and FEMA’s determination and commit- 
ment to ensure military support to domestic emergencies is timely, 
sufficient, and integrated in such a way as to maximize effective- 
ness. When lives and property are at stake, every second counts, 
and the National Guard, as first responders, will be ready to re- 
spond when a State requests assistance. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to appear before the committee 
today and welcome your questions. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of General Scherling follows:] 
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STATEMENT BY 

MAJOR GENERAL TERRY L. SCHERLING 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU JOINT STAFF 

Chairman Waxman, ranking member Davis and distinguished members of the 
subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to speak to you today about the role of the 
National Guard in support to civil authorities during disasters. While the Army and Air 
National Guard are engaged with our active duty counterparts in combat operations 
around the world, the National Guard also maintains capability to help state governors 
to respond to disasters and other threats to American people here at home. 

The Army and Air National Guard are reserve components of the United States 
Army and the United States Air Force. As such, our reason for existence is to provide 
units ready to be called to active duty to meet the Nation’s military needs. 

While the National Guard actively provides units to be mobilized for duty in 
combat operations overseas, we also recognize that the Nation’s governors rely on their 
National Guard forces here at home to provide needed capability to respond to natural 
disaster or other threats inside the homeland. 

The National Guard Chain of Command in Disasters 

There is a saying among first responders that, like politics, all disasters are local. 
This phrase alludes to the fact that in emergency management, the incident commander 
is usually an official at the local government level. With limited capabilities to respond to 
major disasters, such officials frequently turn to their state governors for further 
assistance. Because the Army and Air National Guard, in addition to being reserve 
components of the U.S Army and Air Force, are also the organized militia of the States 
under the U.S. Constitution, the National Guard is frequently called to state duty by 
Governors when our military equipment, organization and skills provide the capabilities 
needed to help respond to an emergency. Therefore, when the National Guard 
responds to disasters, it does so under state command. 
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There are provisions under law by which the National Guard may be federalized 
and thus operate under federal command but such federalizations generally result in the 
National Guard being less capable of providing support to law enforcement due to 
restrictions inherent in the Posse Commitatus Act. Generally, it has been the National 
Guard's experience, therefore, that domestic operations are best conducted under state 
command. 

Another option for structuring the National Guard's chain of command is the dual- 
hatted state/federal military command authority in Title 32. In 2004, domestic operations 
supporting the G-8 summit at Sea Island, Georgia as well as the Republican and 
Democratic National Conventions, a National Guard general officer appointed under this 
authority was successful in simultaneously commanding both active duty troops and 
National Guard troops in state status. This helped to achieve unity of effort between 
state and federal forces. That sort of unified effort is particularly important in a multi- 
state emergency. We need to look for ways to make good use of the dual-hat authority 
in these types of events in the future. 

How the National Guard Bureau Will Respond 

Since September 1 1, the National Guard has performed an increasing number of 
domestic operations which were executed under state command but funded by the 
federal government under provisions of Title 32 of the U.S. Code. The National Guard's 
airport security mission conducted immediately after 9/1 1 , our entire response to 
Hurricane Katrina, and our current Operation Jump Start assisting in border security 
were all conducted in this manner. This combines the flexibility, responsiveness and 
law enforcement support capabilities of state command with the tremendous power of 
federal resources to give the Nation a strong capability to bring military resources to aid 
civilians in distress. Governors count on the National Guard to be the first military 
responder and call on Guard assets within the first hours of an event. 

At the National Guard Bureau, we have made a commitment to the governors 
that our goal will be to manage National Guard mobilizations and overseas deployments 
to the degree that we can ensure no more than 50 percent of any particular state’s 
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National Guard forces are absent from the state at any given time. The intent is to meet 
the Nation’s military requirements overseas and, at the same time, to have capability 
remaining in states here at home to help Governors meet needs that may arise during 
domestic emergencies. In general, we have been successful in meeting this goal. In 
those few instances where it has been necessary to mobilize more than 50 percent of a 
state’s National Guard, we have worked closely with those governors to help them to 
identify and, if needed, to access National Guard capabilities in other states through 
interstate loans under the Emergency Management Assistance Compact. 

The Emergency Management Assistance Compact (EMAC), which was quite 
effective in the response to Hurricane Katrina, is a proven means of redistributing 
resources from state to state in order to address unfulfilled requirements. As we work to 
improve our domestic equipping posture, EMAC will play a major role in our domestic 
response capability. When a disaster overwhelms the capability resident in a state, the 
state may obtain equipment and forces from neighboring states in this way but that, of 
course, takes time. 

At the beginning of this year, the Army National Guard had on-hand 
approximately 40% of the equipment which it is required to have. When equipment is 
needed but not on-hand at a particular location, it is necessary to bring in equipment 
from farther away either from other units within a state, or from other states under 
EMAC. 

The Department of Defense is taking strong decisive action to address the 
equipment needs in the National Guard. The budget request now before Congress 
includes $22 billion for Army National Guard equipment over the next five years. If 
provided, these funds would bring the Army National Guard up to approximately 76% of 
the equipment its stated requirement. This increased level of equipping will not only 
improve the military combat readiness of our units in the Army National Guard but will 
also decrease response times to domestic emergencies here in the homeland as more 
equipment is available in the states. 
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Lesson Learned From Katrina 

In the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina, the National Guard Bureau has developed 
and implemented a number of initiatives which will further enhance the capability of the 
National Guard to provide support to civilian authorities in times of disaster. 

The Select Bipartisan Committee to Investigate the Preparation for and 
Response to Hurricane Katrina final report titled, “A Failure of Initiative”, identified four 
findings the National Guard Bureau has taken quite seriously. 

The report states the committees finding that the Department of Defense had not 
incorporated or implemented lessons learned form joint exercises in military assistance 
to civil authorities that would have allowed for a more effective response to Katrina. At 
the National Guard Bureau, we have developed and integrated after action reports to 
serve as the basis for future domestic planning efforts. 

The committee also found that the lack of integration of National Guard and 
active duty forces hampered the military response. At the National Guard Bureau, we 
have addressed this issue by ensuring National Guard supporting plans are provided 
and included in Northern Command's domestic response plans, 

The select bipartisan committee report also raised concern that the Northern 
Command does not have insight into state response capabilities or adequate interface 
with governors. Since Hurricane Katrina, the National Guard Bureau and the United 
States Northern Command have convened several exercises and conferences where 
state and federal forces share information and plans. In fact, the Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau is not available to testify at this hearing today because he is participating 
in a meeting of National Guard Adjutants General with U.S. Northern Command. Along 
with providing supporting plans, the National Guard has a fulltime staff of title 10 
personnel permanently assigned to Northern Command. This provides key leaders with 
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immediate access and experts on National Guard capabilities available to civil 
authorities. 

Finally, the committee’s report expressed the concern that National Guard troops 
should have been placed in Title 32 status earlier during the response to Hurricane 
Katrina. This has been addressed by the Department of Defense leadership by noting 
the necessity and value in expediting an authorization for Title 32 funds for appropriate 
emergency response operations. 

In addition, the National Guard Bureau recognizes that interagency relationships 
are fundamental to the success of the federal response to any disaster, and we must 
continue to foster strong relationships with the Department of Homeland Security and 
Northern Command. The National Guard Bureau has a fulltime Title 10 liaison officer 
integrated into the staff at the Department of Homeland Security and one at the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency (FEMA). Indeed, coordination efforts to date, point to 
the need for better planning, procurement of more equipment and interoperable 
communications, and joint training of the National Guard, active duty forces, and our 
federal partners. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to appear before the committee today and 
welcome your questions. 
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Chairman Waxman. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Jadacki. 


STATEMENT OF MATT JADACKI 

Mr. Jadacki. Good morning, Chairman Waxman, Ranking Mem- 
ber Davis, members of the subcommittee. Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to be here today. 

I will focus my remarks on FEMA’s plans to meet the next cata- 
strophic incident. The five critical areas I will discuss are: coordina- 
tion of disaster response efforts, catastrophic planning, logistics 
and acquisitions, housing, and evacuation. 

FEMA’s efforts to support State emergency management and to 
prepare Federal response and recovery in national disasters are in- 
sufficient for an event of Hurricane Katrina’s magnitude. Reports 
issued by Congress, the White House, Federal Office of the Inspec- 
tor General, and the GAO, among others, identified issues, includ- 
ing questionable leadership decisions and capabilities, organiza- 
tional failure, overwhelmed response and communications systems, 
and inadequate statutory authorities. As a result. Congress enacted 
a number of changes to enhance the Federal Government’s re- 
sponse capabilities for emergency management. In total, six stat- 
utes enacted by the 109th Congress contain changes that apply to 
future Federal Emergency Management actions. 

While most of the new laws contain relatively few changes to 
Federal authorities related to disasters and emergencies, the Post- 
Katrina Emergency Reform Act of 2006 reorganizes FEMA, ex- 
pands it, statutory authority and imposes new conditions and re- 
quirements on the operation of the Agency. 

In responding to a catastrophic event, it is important to keep in 
mind that response and recovery are not solely a FEMA respon- 
sibility; it is inherently the Nation’s responsibility. The National 
Response Plan was established to marshal, all the Nation’s re- 
sources and capabilities to address threats and challenges posed by 
disasters, both natural and manmade. 

A successful response to and recovery from a catastrophic event 
can be directly tied to the resources and capabilities of citizens, 
local and State governments, the Federal Government, non-govern- 
mental organizations, and the private sector. 

FEMA is the face of our Nation’s response to large-scale disasters 
and is charged with coordinated deployment of our Nation’s re- 
sources and capabilities, but success can only be realized when all 
stakeholders are fully prepared and willing to contribute. 

FEMA is largely dependent on other Federal, State, and local 
agencies and outside resources in executing many activities that 
take place. To be successful, FEMA needs to plan and conduct exer- 
cises with all its partners. 

Budget constraints remain a concern for many entities. Some 
that should participate may not have the resources to do so. Con- 
gress recently appropriated $20 million for catastrophic planning. 
FEMA needs to continue to develop plans and exercises for high- 
risk scenarios and include all its emergency management partners. 
Strong logistical and acquisition management capacity is nec- 
essary. 
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FEMA is responsible for coordinating delivery of commodities, 
equipment, personnel, and other resources to support emergency or 
disaster response efforts to affected States; therefore, FEMA’s abil- 
ity to track and acquire resources is key to fulfilling its mission. 
Recent events, including the Kansas tornado, indicate improve- 
ments in FEMA’s response and logistics capability; however, 
whether these improvements will work for a catastrophic event are 
largely untested. 

FEMA also has not been well prepared to deal with the kind of 
acquisitions support needed for a catastrophic disaster. Their over- 
all response efforts have suffered from inadequate acquisition plan- 
ning and preparation; lack of clearly communicated acquisition re- 
sponsibilities among FEMA, other Federal agencies, and local State 
governments; and insufficient numbers of acquisition personnel to 
manage and oversee the contracts. 

Pursuant to the Post-Katrina Act, FEMA has undergone signifi- 
cant reorganization; however, with the hurricane season upon us, 
a number of acquisition readiness concerns remain. FEMA has yet 
to finalize a process to ensure that the Federal pre-negotiated con- 
tracts for goods and services are coordinated with Federal, State, 
and local governments. FEMA acquisition process did not fully par- 
ticipate in strategizing and identification of goods and service for 
which pre-negotiated contracting may be needed in a catastrophic 
event, and FEMA and other Federal agencies may not have enough 
trained and experienced acquisitions personnel in place to manage 
and oversee the vast number of acquisitions that follow major cata- 
strophic events. 

An effective and efficient disaster housing strategy is required for 
successful response. Some components of FEMA’s housing strategy 
were not well-planned or coordinated in response to Katrina. Basi- 
cally, after Katrina, FEMA used a traditional housing strategy for 
a non-traditional event. As a result, the housing programs and poli- 
cies were not effective, and housing problems persist in the Gulf 
area. A comprehensive catastrophic housing plan and new and in- 
novative housing approaches are needed for such events. 

The fiscal year 2007 Homeland Security Appropriation Act man- 
dated FEMA to develop a national disaster housing strategy. 
FEMA has coordinated with other Federal agencies and the Na- 
tional Council on Disability to develop a strategy to address hous- 
ing needs for future disasters. These are important first steps to 
improve disaster housing. To be successful, FEMA needs to look to 
other Federal agencies and State partners to take a bigger role in 
disaster housing. While these efforts should improve housing co- 
ordination, they remain untested. 

Hand in hand with housing is well-executed evacuation strategy. 
Evacuation plans are complex and must consider a number of sce- 
narios. Recent reports have indicated that, despite warnings and 
mandatory evacuation orders, a significant number of individuals 
would not leave their homes. Others may not have the ability to 
evacuate because of health reasons or lack of transportation. Local 
and State officials are in the best position to develop evacuation 
plans based on local demographics; however, it is critical that the 
Federal Government coordinate with State and locals, because in 
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a catastrophic event it is likely they will play a major role in evacu- 
ation. 

Let me end my statement by reiterating our goal, which is to 
take lessons learned from response to Hurricane Katrina and assist 
DHS/FEMA to form the foundation for necessary improvements to 
effectively respond to the next catastrophic events. 

That concludes my opening remarks. I am happy to answer any 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Jadacki follows:] 
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Good morning, Chairman Waxman, Ranking Member Davis and Members of the Committee. 
Thank you for the opportunity to be here today. 

In the two years since Hurricane Katrina struck, a number of Federal agencies, private sector 
organizations, and public offices issued reports addressing the Federal government’s poor 
response. Reports issued by the House Select Bipartisan Committee to Investigate the 
Preparation For and Response to Hurricane Katrina and a report from the White House identified 
many weaknesses and shortcomings that had a direct effect on our citizens. We are in the midst 
of hurricane season, and there are a myriad of issues that have to be addressed in preparation for 
the next catastrophic event. 

Today, I would like to focus my remarks on the Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) and its plans to meet the next catastrophic incident. There are five critical areas I will 
address: 

• Coordination of Disaster Response Efforts; 

• Catastrophic Planning; 

• Logistics and Acquisitions; 

• Housing; and 

• Evacuation. 

Our goal is to help FEMA turn lessons learned into problems solved. 

Overview 

FEMA’s efforts to support state emergency management and to prepare for Federal response and 
recovery in natural disasters were insufficient for an event of Hurricane Katrina’s magnitude. 
Reports issued by Congress, the White House, Federal offices of Inspector General, and the 
Government Accountability Office (GAO), among others, identified issues including, 
questionable leadership decisions and capabilities, organizational failures, overwhelmed 
response and communication systems, and inadequate statutory authorities. 

As a result. Congress enacted a number of changes to enhance the Federal government’s 
response capabilities for emergency management. In total, six statutes enacted by the 109th 
Congress contain changes that apply to future Federal emergency management actions. While 
most of the new laws contain relatively few changes to Federal authorities related to emergencies 
and disasters, the Post-Katrina Emergency Management Reform Act of 2006 (Post-Katrina Act) 
contains many changes that will have long-term consequences for FEMA and other Federal 
entities. That statute reorganizes FEMA, expands its statutory authority, and imposes new 
conditions and requirements on the operations of the agency. 

The integration of FEMA, all hazards preparedness, and disaster response and recovery 
capabilities within DHS requires additional attention. Because of the terrorist attacks of 
September 11, 2001, DHS’ prevention and preparedness for terrorism overshadowed that for 
natural hazards, both in perception and in application. Although an “all-hazards” approach can 
address preparedness needs common to both man-made and natural events, DHS must ensure 
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that all four phases of emergency management -preparedness, response, recovery, and mitigation 
- are managed throughout the department on an all-hazards basis. Coordination and consultation 
among DHS components and with state and local governments is essential to guide, advise, 
develop, and monitor all-hazards capability and responder effectiveness. Many of these issues 
have been and are currently being addressed. Although FEMA finds itself in a better position 
today than it did two years ago in response to Katrina, its response and changes to address the 
next catastrophic disaster remain untested. 

Coordination of Disaster Response Efforts 

When a catastrophic event occurs, it is important to keep in mind that response and recovery are 
not solely a FEMA responsibility — it is inherently the Nation's responsibility. The National 
Response Plan (NRP) was established to marshal all the Nation's resources and capabilities to 
address threats and challenges posed by disasters, both natural and manmade. This concept 
made it different from the old Federal Response Plan, which primarily outlined the Federal 
government's role in disasters. A successM response to and subsequent recovery from a 
catastrophic event can therefore be directly tied to the resources and capabilities of citizens, local 
and state governments, the Federal government, nongovernmental organizations, and the private 
sector. FEMA is the face of our Nation's response to large-scale disasters and is charged with 
coordinating the deployment of our Nation's resources and capabilities, but success can only be 
realized when all stakeholders are folly prepared and willing to contribute. 

The National Response Plan and National Incident Management System 

In March 2006, we issued a report entitled, A Performance Review of FEMA ’s Disaster 
Management Activities in Response to Hurricane Katrina (OIG-06-32, March 2006). This report 
details FEMA’s responsibility for three major phases of disaster management, i.e., preparedness, 
response, and recovery, during the first five weeks of the Federal response to Hurricane Katrina. 
We evaluated FEMA’s preparedness and readiness efforts over the past ten years to determine its 
organizational capability and position prior to Hurricane Katrina. We reviewed whether FEMA's 
authorities, plans and procedures, organizational structure, and resources were adequate and 
effective. 

FEMA’s initial response was significantly impeded by the adjustments it was making in 
implementing its responsibilities under the NRP. Moreover, DHS had previously published the 
National Incident Management System (NIMS). The NIMS along with the NRP restructured 
how Federal, state, and local government agencies and emergency responders conduct disaster 
preparation, response, and recovery activities. Changes needed to implement both documents, 
however, were still underway when Hurricane Katrina made landfall. Unfortunately, two years 
later FEMA is in a similar position; it has yet to issue a revised NRP addressing chain of 
command issues as mandated in Title VI of P.L. 109-295, the Post-Katrina Act. 

The response to Katrina demonstrated some positive features of the incident command structure 
under NIMS, which FEMA and state staff directed in Mississippi and Alabama. It also 
highlighted deficiencies and areas where FEMA and DHS headquarters must make adjustments 
to the NRP, such as the use of incident designations, the role of the Principal Federal Official 
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(PFO), and the responsibilities of emergency support function coordinators. It also should not be 
overlooked that when compared to other disasters, FEMA provided record levels of support to 
Hurricane Katrina victims, states, and emergency responders. 

The Role of the PFO 

The DHS Secretary appoints PFOs to facilitate Federal support to the established incident 
command structure and coordinate overall Federal incident management and assistance to 
officials such as the Federal Coordinating Officer (FCO) under their disaster response 
authorities. The PFO provides a primary point of contact and local situational awareness for the 
DHS Secretary, a chaimel for media and public communications, and an interface with state, 
local and other Federal officials. For the 2007 hurricane season, Secretary Chertoff has assigned 
five PFOs and Deputy PFOs across the Regions from within the National Protection and 
Programs Directorate. 

The FCO is designated by the President as the lead Federal official to coordinate Federal 
resource support for each emergency or major disaster declared under the Stafford Act. FEMA 
maintains a standing roster, or cadre, of FCOs who have undergone an agency-wide certification 
program with preparation for all-hazard events including terrorism and weapons of mass 
destraction. FCOs must participate in actual disaster response or full-scale exercises as part of 
the certification program. 

Hurricane Katrina was the first operational use of the PFO. When the second PFO for Hurricane 
Katrina was appointed, he took over a greater role in directing the Federal response and created 
confusion in command and authority, as well as duplicated planning and reporting activities in 
the Joint Field Office. State officials have said that a single Federal official should not hold 
responsibilities for more than one state, as the PFO during Katrina did. 

Government-Wide Coordination 

Under the authorities of the Stafford Act and the NRP, FEMA is responsible for providing the 
necessary emergency management leadership to other Federal departments, agencies, and other 
organizations when responding to incidents of national significance. 

FEMA is largely dependent on other agencies and outside resources in executing many activities 
that take place. Therefore, departments and agencies need to allocate personnel and funding to 
train, exercise, plan, and staff disaster response activities to enable better execution of their roles 
and responsibilities and plans and procedures. Specific contingency plans must be developed 
and integrated so that capabilities and gaps are identified and addressed. 

Federal departments and agencies often use funds from their base operating budgets to plan and 
participate in exercises, which may result in limiting the resources they commit. In effect, they 
have to cannibalize from other programs to find resources for their planning and participation 
efforts. It has become increasingly important that Federal departments and agencies 
institutionalize their participation in planning, training, and exercise activities; account for the 
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costs associated with their participation; and, undertake planning, training, and the commitment 
of resources in future exercise opportunities. 

Furthermore, to effectively address disaster response, recovery, and oversight. Federal 
interagency data sharing and collaboration are a must. However, data-sharing arrangements 
between FEMA and other Federal agencies to safeguard against fraud and promote the deliveiy 
of disaster assistance are not in place. Critical tasks, from locating missing children and 
registered sex offenders to identifying duplicate assistance payments and fraudulent applications, 
have all been hindered because mechanisms and agreements to foster interagency collaboration 
did not exist prior to Hurricane Katrina. 

Catastrophic Planning 

Attempts to plan for an event such as Hurricane Katrina striking New Orleans had been ongoing 
since 1998, but never completed. In 1999, the Louisiana Office of Emergency Preparedness 
submitted a planning proposal to FEMA requesting their assistance in preparing for a 
catastrophic storm hitting their state. In August 2001, a second request was sent to FEMA 
requesting assistance in developing a plan. Although planning was begun, it was interrapted by 
the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, and did not resume until December 2001. After 
another major hurricane in 2002, attempts to revive the planning process were unsuccessful due 
to funding shortfalls. 

In 2004, a series of planning sessions were developed in a scenario named “Hurricane Pam” that 
was conducted from July 16 to 23, 2004. It involved over 350 participants from more than 15 
Federal agencies; 30 Louisiana state agencies and 13 parishes; FEMA headquarters; FEMA 
Regions I, II, IV, and VI; the Louisiana Office of Homeland Security and Emergency 
Preparedness; the states of Mississippi and Arkansas; and numerous voluntary agencies. The 
Southeast Louisiana Catastrophic Hurricane Plan was a significant output of these planning 
sessions. Beyond that no catastrophic planning reached fiuition. 

According to FEMA officials, the major challenge in conducting catastrophic planning was the 
lack of funding. The GAO reported that requests from FEMA for $100 million for catastrophic 
planning and an additional $20 million for catastrophic housing planning in fiscal years 2004 and 
2005, respectively, were denied by DHS. ' There were, however, some planning sessions 
conducted prior to Hurricane Katrina that focused on sheltering, temporary housing, and medical 
issues, with the last one held in August 2005. The follow-up sessions were delayed after the 
initial Hurricane Pam exercise due to difficulties in obtaining funding. 

Planning and exercises are critical to prepare for and respond to catastrophic events. As 
indicated in the GAO report mentioned above, FEMA recognized the need for catastrophic 
planning and requested resources for a number of scenarios, including earthquakes in California 
and along the New Madris Fault, hurricanes along the gulf coast, and terrorist attacks. To be 
successful, FEMA needs to plan and conduct exercises with its Federal, state, and local partners. 
Budget constraints remain a concern to many governmental entities. As a result, many &at 


' Hurricanes Katrina and Rita: Unprecedented Challenges Exposed the Individuals and Households Program to 
Fraud and Abuse: Actions Needed to Reduce Such Problems in the Future, GAO-06-I0I3, dated September 2006. 
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should participate, may not have the resources to do so. Congress recently appropriated $20 
million for catastrophic planning. FEMA needs to continue to develop plans and exercises for 
high risk scenarios and include all its emergency management partners. 

Logistics and Acquisitions 


Logistics 

FEMA is responsible for coordinating the delivery of commodities, equipment, personnel, and 
other resources to support emergency or disaster response efforts of affected states. Therefore, 
FEMA’s ability to track resources is key to fulfilling its mission. 

In response to Hurricane Katrina, state officials expressed frustration with the lack of asset 
visibility in the logistics process. Officials indicated they had ordered water, ice, and meals- 
ready-to-eat (MREs) in quantities far greater than what was delivered. When they attempted to 
determine where additional quantities were in the delivery process, they were told the 
commodities were “in the pipeline.” According to FEMA field officials, on average, Mississippi 
received less than 50 percent of the commodities it requested between August 27, 2005, and 
September 5, 2005. Similarly, during the 2004 hurricane season, when asked about the delivery 
status of requested ice and water. Federal logistics personnel could only tell requesting state 
officials that the commodities were en route. 

In our review of FEMA’s performance following Hurricane Katrina, we looked at the process for 
ordering and filling resource requests. We determined an inconsistent process was used. It 
involved multiple, independent computer and paper-based systems, many of which generated 
numerous, unique tracking numbers and few of which were cross-referenced. Similarly, the 
White House report revealed a highly bureaucratic Federal supply process that was not 
sufficiently flexible or efficient to meet requirements, and that failed to leverage the private 
sector and 21st Century advances in supply chain management. FEMA must develop a means to 
standardize and streamline its resource ordering and tracking process. 

In our report, Emergency Preparedness and Response Could Better Integrate Information 
Technology with Incident Response and Recovery (September 2005) we stated that FEMA’s 
Logistics Inventory Management System (LIMS) provides no tracking of essential conunodities, 
such as food and water. As a result, FEMA cannot readily determine its effectiveness in 
achieving DHS’ specific disaster response goals and whether or not there is a need to improve. 
LIMS is essentially an inventory system used to manage equipment and accountable property, 
such as cell phones or pagers. Once the items are identified for deployment, LIMS does not 
indicate when they will be shipped or when they should arrive. To compensate, emergency 
personnel said that they tracked items on a spreadsheet and spent a significant amoimt of time 
calling trucking companies to determine the status and projected arrival times of in-transit goods. 
This required the assignment of additional personnel to obtain the status of deployed 
commodities and complicated emergency response planning and coordination. FEMA has made 
improvements to LIMS, and we are continuing to review FEMA logistics. 
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We noted that FEMA’s disaster response culture has supported the agency through many crisis 
situations, such as the 2004 hturicanes. However, FEMA’s reactive approach encourages short- 
term systems fixes rather than long-term solutions, contributing to the difficulties it encountered 
in supporting response and recovery operations. Without taking the time to fully define and 
document systems requirements, it is difficult for FEMA to evaluate viable alternatives to its 
custom-designed systems. Also, the reactive manner in which information technology systems 
are funded and implemented has left little time for proper systems testing before they are 
deployed. 

In 2004, FEMA Logistics began testing a pilot program to track total asset visibility, which 
involved putting tracking units on selected trucks to monitor their movement. About 25 to 33 
percent of the trucks were equipped with tracking units during Hurricane Katrina. FEMA 
logistics officials said that funds were not available to purchase tracking units for all trucks. Due 
to software limitations of the tracking equipment, FEMA was unable to determine whether a 
truck had been offloaded or had changed cargo once it left its point of origin. Additionally, 
FEMA had to retrieve the tracking imits from trailers that were not FEMA-owned. 

Since Hurricane Katrina, FEMA has identified five major storage sites for commodities such as 
water, meals, taips, sheeting, blankets, cots and generators. FEMA has also expanded its asset 
visibility to all regions. Reporting capabilities have been enhanced to allow for more 
comprehensive and real time reporting from the field. FEMA has interagency agreements with 
key partners at the Defense Logistics Agency, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, the Department of 
Transportation, and the American Red Cross, and is pursuing one with the General Services 
Administration, to sustain efforts at 100 percent of requirements within 72 hours. These 
interagency agreements will provide FEMA with meals-ready-to-eat, fuel, ice, medical supplies, 
water, cots, blankets, tarps and rental equipment. Each agency will be responsible for tracking its 
assets and working closely with FEMA and its total asset visibility staff. The agreement with the 
American Red Cross will also allow for coordination with other non-government organizations 
for feeding in shelters and communities. 

FEMA is currently expanding its total asset visibility system to all regions. It is essential that 
FEMA possess the capability to track assets real-time, across Federal, state, and local 
organizations. We are planning a review of this system. 

The actions to improve logistical capability are all steps in the right direction. Recent events, 
including the Kansas tornado, indicated improvements in FEMA’s response and logistics 
capabilities. However, whether these improvements will work for a catastrophic event are 
largely untested. 

Acquisitions 

In FY 2006, FEMA obligated $7 billion in contracts, of which 89 percent was for services, 
largely attributable to spending for recovery from Hurricane Katrina. FEMA spent $6.2 billion 
for services, such as construction/family housing, and $727 million for goods, such as trailers 
and plastic fabricated materials. For FY 2007 through July 1 1, FEMA has obligated over $872 
million. 
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In the wake of Hurricane Katrina, we focused substantial work on FEMA acquisitions. FEMA 
has not been well prepared to provide the kind of acquisition support needed for a catastrophic 
disaster. Their overall response efforts have suffered from; 

• Inadequate acquisition planning and preparation for many crucial needs; 

• Lack of clearly communicated acquisition responsibilities among FEMA, other 
Federal agencies, and state and local governments; and 

• Insufficient numbers of acquisition personnel to manage and oversee contracts. 

Pursuant to the Post-Katrina Act, FEMA has undergone significant reorganization, including in 
its acquisition function. In May 2007 we published an acquisition management scorecard to 
gauge FEMA’s progress and to create a baseline for measuring progress. FEMA made limited 
progress in areas deemed critical for a fully successful acquisition program. Major concerns for 
the acquisition program include the need for; (1) an integrated acquisition system; (2) a full 
partnership of raMA’s acquisition office with other functions; (3) a comprehensive program 
management policies and processes; (4) appropriate staffing levels and trained personnel; (5) 
reliable and integrated financial and information systems; and (6) timely corrective actions in 
response to many OIG and GAO report recommendations. 

FEMA recognized the need to improve acquisition outcomes and has taken some positive steps 
including the execution of pre-negotiated or “readiness” contracts to be activated when disaster 
strikes. FEMA is also using a Hurricane Gap Analysis Tool to identify potential disaster 
response gaps in critical areas. DHS created a Disaster Response/Recovery Internal Control 
Oversight Board to address many problems. Finally, FEMA continues its aggressive hiring 
initiative and has reported that it has reached its goal of filling 95 percent of the Agency’s funded 
permanent full-time positions. 

We are in the early stage of an audit of FEMA’s pre-negotiated contracts. Our goal is to 
determine the status of these agreements in relation to preparedness goals and requirements for a 
catastrophic event, and whether FEMA is communicating and coordinating its advance 
contracting with other Federal agencies and state and local governments, as required under the 
Department of Homeland Security Appropriations Act, 2007 (Public Law 109-295). With 
hurricane season upon us, a number of acquisition readiness concerns remain; 

• FEMA has yet to finalize an established process to ensure that Federal pre-negotiated 
contracts for goods and services are coordinated with Federal, state and local 
governments, 

• FEMA’s acquisition function does not yet fully participate in the strategizing and 
identification of goods and services for which pre-negotiated contracting may be 
needed in a catastrophic event, and 

• FEMA and other Federal agencies may not have enough trained and experienced 
acquisitions personnel in place to manage and oversee the vast number of acquisitions 
that follow major and catastrophic events. 
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For the remainder of 2007 and into 2008, we will continue to conduct a broad body of work on 
FEMA’s acquisition functions to identify additional improvements that FEMA can make. 
Specifically, we will audit FEMA’s internal controls, acquisition workforce, acquisition process, 
and property management system. We also plan to review a select number of 2007 disaster 
contracts to assess the extent to which FEMA has improved its ability to track, manage, and 
monitor disaster contracts. 

The urgency and complexity of FEMA’s mission will continue to demand effective acquisition 
strategies in preparing for, preventing, responding to, and recovering from disasters. While DHS 
continues to build its acquisition management capabilities in the component agencies and on the 
department-wide level, acquisition management will continue to be an important area of 
oversight for our office. 


Housing 

FEMA’s overall housing strategy for Hurricane Katrina consisted of shelters, hotels, motels, 
cruise ships, and tents, as well as other available housing resources to address immediate needs. 
Disaster victims were then transitioned to travel trailers, mobile homes and apartments to address 
longer-term housing needs. Some components of FEMA’s housing strategy were not well 
planned or coordinated, and some were not as effective or efficient as FEMA had anticipated. 
Due to the devastation from Katrina, FEMA immediately procured 20,000 manufactured housing 
rmits with plans to purchase over 100,000 units. Some sites initially identified in Louisiana by 
FEMA to place multiple units were not well coordinated with local officials, and local officials 
determined placement was not acceptable. FEMA worked with the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) to implement additional programs to provide housing assistance 
vouchers to eligible disaster victims. However, FEMA and HUD housing initiatives never 
reached finition. 

The Department of Homeland Security Appropriations Act, 2007 mandated FEMA to develop a 
National Disaster Housing Strategy. FEMA has coordinated with other Federal agencies and the 
National Council on Disability to develop a strategy to address housing needs for future 
disasters. The strategy will focus on sheltering, interim and permanent housing, and various 
populations to be served. It will guide FEMA and other Federal agencies during disasters and 
identify gaps, including additional authorities required to deal with sheltering and housing 
operations. The strategy will be flexible and scalable to meet the unique needs of individual 
disasters. FEMA is looking to other federal and state partners to take a bigger role in disaster 
housing. 

The strategy includes a Joint Housing Task Force that consists of other federal agencies, state, 
local, tribal governments, and volmiteer agencies. The task force will convene immediately after 
a Presidential disaster declaration to work with FEMA to coordinate resources and implement 
housing programs. 

These efforts should improve housing coordination, but are untested. FEMA needs to develop a 
catastrophic housing plan to deal with large-scale evacuations and displacement of citizens for 
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extended periods. After Hurricane Katrina, FEMA used traditional housing programs for a non- 
traditional event. As a result, the housing programs and policies were not effective and housing 
problems persist in the gulf area. New and innovative housing approaches are needed for such 
events. FEMA has only recently executed an Interagency Agreement with HUD to handle long- 
term Gulf Coast housing issues. Similar agreements are needed for future disaster preparedness. 

Evacuations 

FEMA plans to take a more active role in evacuating victims during a disaster such as Hmricane 
Katrina and will provide support when state and local governments cannot handle the evacuation 
process. DOT will be responsible for some transportation functions; however, FEMA has taken 
over the responsibility for standby contracts for air^us/rail support. FEMA is also working 
closely with States to ensure that evacuation plans are in place. 

In response to Hurricane Katrina, it was initially difficult for FEMA to identify the number and 
location of evacuees, as well as the need for shelters. The first activation of FEMA as 
coordinator for ESF-6 was in response to Hurricane Katrina and roles and responsibilities were 
not clearly defined or established. The American Red Cross (ARC) stated they were responsible 
only for coordination and reporting on ARC mass care operations, while FEMA said they relied 
heavily on ARC to coordinate mass care operations and reporting. As a result, a National 
Sheltering System is being developed and is almost complete in which FEMA can more easily 
track victims from evacuation to arrival at a shelter, so they do not have to wait for victims to 
register for assistance with FEMA. 

Evacuation plans are complex and must consider a number of scenarios. Recent reports have 
indicated that despite warnings and mandatory evacuation orders, a significant number of 
individuals will not leave their homes. Others may not have the capacity to evacuate even if they 
wanted to because of health or lack of transportation. Local and state officials are in the best 
position to develop evacuation plans based on local demographics. However, it is critical that 
the Federal government coordinate with state and locals because in a catastrophic event, it is 
likely they will play a major role in the evacuation. 

Let me end my statement with reiterating our goal and intention, which is to take the lessons 
learned from the response to Hurricane Katrina and assist DHS to form the foundation for critical 
improvements to prepare for the response to the next catastrophic event. 


Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared remarks. I would be happy to answer any questions 
that you or the Committee Members may have. 
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Chairman Waxman. Thank you very much, Mr. Jadacki. 

I am going to start off the questions. 

Administrator Paulison, in the written testimony you submitted 
to the committee, you discussed everything that FEMA has done 
since Hurricane Katrina to ensure that it is ready for the next cat- 
astrophic disaster. In fact, I think the first 20 pages of your testi- 
mony were dedicated to explaining everything FEMA has done, and 
I appreciate that FEMA has made changes. However, toward the 
end of your submitted testimony you state, “Of course, we are not 
done yet. There is still much work to do.” 

I am happy to see that you acknowledge this in your statement, 
because it is important that FEMA acknowledge that work still 
needs to be done. Your statement didn’t elaborate on what FEMA 
still needs to do, and I would like to hear you explain which areas 
FEMA still needs improvement and why. 

Mr. Paulison. Yes, sir. First of all, that won’t ever be done. 
There is always room for improvement. But specifically, we have 
done some gap analysis for hurricane States from Texas all the 
way to Maine to give us a very clear assessment of what the needs 
are in those States and working with them very closely to fill those 
gaps. We have not done the rest of the country, but we want to 
make that gap analysis tool that we have developed with the State 
of New York and the State Emergency Management available to 
the rest of the States to deal with that. 

The logistics system has been improved significantly and is im- 
proving. We still have a lot more work to do to make sure that I 
have an end to end view of where those commodities are from the 
time it is ordered until it is absolutely delivered to where it needs 
to be. We have done a great job of being able to track that, and 
we can track our supplies pretty much across the country. 

But I want to move more to what we call a 3PL — third-party lo- 
gistics — type system. We have hired some exceptional people from 
the Defense Logistics Agency to run logistics, and we are not quite 
where I want to be yet. I am very comfortable that we can provide 
the supplies we need, but I still want to bring it into the 21st cen- 
tury to make sure that we have what we consider one of the best 
logistics systems in this country. And we are looking at other pri- 
vate partners and how the Defense Logistics Agency does it, how 
does Wal-Mart, Home Depot, Lowe’s, all those people, move sup- 
plies around. We are bringing those in to help us do that. 

Those are just two examples of where we are not done yet. We 
have done a lot, but we have more work to do. 

Chairman Waxman. One concern I have is whether FEMA is tak- 
ing on too much responsibility. After Hurricane Katrina, one of the 
recommendations was that other agencies become more involved in 
their areas of expertise. In the draft national framework, FEMA 
has been named as the primary Federal agency for housing and 
emergency services; however, the Lessons Learned Report issued 
by the White House recommended that other Federal agencies and 
organizations take the lead in these critical functions. 

For example, recommendation number 69 stated, “Designate 
HUD as the lead Federal agency for the provision of temporary 
housing.” However, FEMA and not HUD will take the lead for 
housing, according to the draft response framework. 
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I am not sure that the White House was correct when it made 
the recommendations, but I would like to understand FEMA’s view 
of the matter. Why has FEMA decided not to follow the rec- 
ommendations made by the White House report with respect to 
temporary housing? 

Mr. Paulison. Actually, we are going to be leaning very heavily 
on HUD for this long-term housing. FEMA should take the lead in 
the short-term emergency housing, but we have been working with 
an MOU with HUD right now to take over all of these people that 
are in rental assistance places like apartments. That does belong 
to HUD, and we are looking to transfer all of that this fall to HUD, 
who are the experts in this type of housing. So it takes both of us 
together, working with HHS and other agencies to make sure that 
we can spread the workload, the expertise around the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as opposed to all of it falling in FEMA’s lap. Put it where 
the expertise is, and right now that long-term housing place, no- 
body does it better than HUD, so we are working with them to do 
that. 

Chairman Waxman. In the national draft framework, FEMA was 
also designated as the primary Federal agency for human services; 
however, recommendation No. 63 in the White House report states, 
“Assign the Department of Health and Human Services the respon- 
sibility for coordinating the provisions of human services during 
disasters.” 

The American public doesn’t care what agency provides the re- 
sponse to a disaster, they just want the response to be done cor- 
rectly, and that is our goal, of course, as well. But I am concerned 
that this tug of war about who will perform what functions will im- 
pede an effective response and undermine effectiveness. What is 
your response to that? 

Mr. Paulison. The response framework is not finished yet. We 
are adjudicating some final comments this week, and hopefully we 
will be able to get the draft to you within a week or so, hopefully 
within a week, to make sure you have that. 

We are not going to fight over responsibilities. We are going to 
make sure that we know who is responsible for what. Those are 
some clear lessons learned in Katrina, so I can assure you that we 
will sort this out, putting those responsibilities exactly where they 
belong, working as a partnership. 

We are one Federal Government and we are going to start acting 
like that. 

Chairman Waxman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to start my question with Administrator Paulison and the 
issues related to command and control. 

I know you are familiar with the Select Committee report. In 
that report the Select Committee found command and control was 
impaired at all levels, which delayed relief, and noted contributing 
factors including lack of communications, situational awareness, 
personnel training, and funding. 

In a July 16, 2007, letter from Secretary Chertoff to Louisiana’s 
Governor, describing prescripted assignments of the principal Fed- 
eral officials — the PFO, the deputy PFO, and the Federal coordinat- 
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ing official, the FCO — the letter stated that the PFO is the DHS’ 
Secretary’s representative in the field during a disaster and helps 
ensure smooth coordination among other senior officials. 

What are the roles of the PFO and the FCO, and how you con- 
tribute to seamless command and control if one reports to you and 
the other to Secretary Chertoff? 

Mr. Paulison. First of all, very seldom will there be a PFO 
named unless it is some type of catastrophic event or something 
that is not necessarily a Stafford Act event. For instance, if we had 
several small terrorist attacks across the country that did not raise 
to the level of disaster declaration in any particular State, you 
wouldn’t have an FCO. The PFO would be that primary Federal of- 
ficial out there. 

The PFO is the Secretary’s representative out there, and the 
PFO will help coordinate all of those Federal groups together, but 
the FCO handles the operational piece. The PFO does not have line 
authority. The FCO does not report to that person. So I don’t see 
a conflict here at all. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. What would Brown have been? Would he 
have been the PFO or the FCO? How would you have considered 
Michael Brown in a case like that? 

Mr. Paulison. One of the things that happened during Katrina, 
and maybe rightfully so, was the PFO and the FCO were pretty 
much the same person. That is not going to happen again. They are 
two different jobs, two different entities. But, regardless, we are all 
going to work through the joint field office. What we won’t have is 
the PFO giving information. The Secretary does not go through the 
joint field office and does not come to me also, so we are working 
it out where the PFO and the FCO have totally different jobs, but 
will coordinate together and work together very closely. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Have State and local preparedness offi- 
cials bought into this concept of the PFO and the CFO? Can you 
ensure the committee these roles will contribute to better commu- 
nications? 

Mr. Paulison. Yes, sir. One of the major failures inside during 
Katrina was the breakdown in communication between the local 
and the State government, and between the State government and 
the Federal Government, and even inside the Federal Government, 
itself Our unified command system that we set up and have tested 
and have actually had exercises all the way up including the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet will stop that from happening again. 

The joint field office will be the focal point of that unified com- 
mand system, so we are all sharing information. We all know what 
each other knows, and there are no stovepipes. That was one of the 
biggest failures during Katrina. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Let me go back to the July 16th letter 
from Secretary Chertoff to Governor Blanco. It described the 
prescripted assignments of the PFO, the Deputy PFO, the CFO. 
The lieutenant states that “States should contact DHS’ Risk Man- 
agement Analysis Unit within the National Programs and Protec- 
tion Directorate,” the NPPD. Why is this being run by the NPPD 
and not by FEMA? 

Mr. Paulison. That is just for the administrative part of the 
PFO. In fact, in the 2008 budget that will transfer to the Director 
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of Operations, Admiral Roof, to oversee that part of it. But as far 
as managing the Federal assets on the ground, deciding which sup- 
plies go where, that will he handled by FEMA through the FCO. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Why is the NPPD even involved with 
this in the first place? 

Mr. Paulison. I think that seemed like a good place to put it at 
the time. Again, transferring that over to the Director of Oper- 
ations, and that is who will manage the administrative part of the 
PFO. But the PFO reports directly to the Secretary, does not report 
through any body else. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. The Post-Katrina Emergency Reform Act 
of 2006 and the Stafford Act doesn’t appear to designate NPPD as 
part of the authorities involved in emergency designation and lead- 
ership, so how do they get in it? 

Mr. Paulison. Well, they needed someone to oversee the train- 
ing, the selection of the PFOs. The PFOs and the NCOs are se- 
lected. FEMA is part of that system selecting the FCOs. We do all 
the FCOs and also sit on the panel for the PFOs. We also partici- 
pate in the training of the PFOs. They just needed somebody in the 
Secretary’s office to coordinate that. That is why it was the NPPD. 
That, again, will be the Director of Operations will coordinate that 
for the Secretary. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Our theory, of course, is for FEMA, that 
you can go and conscript the resources of Government from any- 
where in Government. That is where it is. A lot of us thought it 
ought to be right there in the White House at a time of emergency. 
Instead, it is sitting under DHS, and now we see NPPD and other 
groups getting into it. Frankly, this makes me a little nervous. 

I just want to ask one last question. Last week, as you know, we 
had a hearing on the problems of formaldehyde in the FEMA trail- 
ers. FEMA was caught off guard in its mass housing strategy. In 
his written testimony, A1 Ashwood, Oklahoma State Director of 
Emergency Management, who is on our second panel, he is highly 
critical of your post-Katrina housing strategy. 

Just to remind everybody, the Select Committee report states, 
“FEMA failed to take advantage of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development’s expertise and large-scale housing challenges. 

So my question is: how does FEMA plan the coordination of 
short, medium, and long-term housing? What is different now in 
the post-Katrina environment, and is Mr. Ashwood overreacting, or 
is housing still a major concern? 

Mr. Paulison. Mr. Ashwood is not over-reacting. We did not take 
advantage of HUD’s capabilities in the aftermath of Katrina. One 
of the lessons learned. We know we are going to do that now. We 
are working very closely with HUD. If the MOU is not signed now, 
it will be signed very shortly to make sure that we move that long- 
term housing piece over to HUD and just use FEMA for the emer- 
gency housing to get people immediate help, put them in imme- 
diate safe housing, and then transfer it over to HUD. That will 
take place this fall. 

Mr. Kucinich [presiding]. Major General, I would just like to ask 
some questions about the readiness of the National Guard. Do you 
have enough Guardsmen and Guardswomen to be able to respond 
to a national emergency if another hurricane was to, let’s say, hit 
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the Gulf Coast and cause tremendous damage and dislocation to 
people? And could you tell this committee the degree of preparation 
the Guard has made with respect to the number of personnel, the 
kinds of equipment, and whether you are truly ready, aside from 
any paper plans? 

General Scherling. Yes, sir. To focus first on personnel, I will 
tell you that the personnel availability within the States is very 
good at this time. While we have approximately 50,00 personnel 
deployed overseas, we have approximately 10,000 personnel day to 
day here in the United States involved in domestic operations. 
That leaves us approximately 390,000 personnel to be available in 
the event of another disaster here in the United States. 

Mr. Kucinich. Thank you. Major General. Now I would like you 
to square your response that you just gave this committee with the 
response that the Senate committee heard on U.S. disaster re- 
sponse earlier this month from Army Lieutenant General Steven 
Blum, head of the U.S. National Guard, who stated that in the case 
of a major disaster without advanced notice, that the National 
Guard is unprepared to respond? He said, “In a no-notice event we 
are at risk, and we are at significant risk.” I would like you to 
square the statement that you just gave to this committee with the 
statement of Lieutenant General Blum. Thank you. 

General Scherling. Yes, sir. I believe that General Blum was re- 
ferring in particular to equipment, sir. And the reason I say that 
is, because of the first of the year, the equipage rate of the Na- 
tional Guard was approximately 40 percent, and it has been our 
policy within the National Guard that if a State has an equipment 
requirement and the National Guard has equipment available in 
our inventory, we will make sure that they have it. In order to pre- 
pare for this hurricane season, what we have done is focused on 
the hurricane States, and in doing so we have held several hurri- 
cane conferences which FEMA has participated in and conducted 
our own gap analysis on the equipment available to each and every 
State. 

What we have done subsequent to that is to also determine 
where we would match shortages with availability from other 
States. So, for example, the State of Louisiana may have particular 
shortages and we have actually used the emergency management 
assistance compacts to determine which States would be most 
available to provide equipment to match their shortages. 

Mr. Kucinich. Thank you. And let me ask you this. Are you say- 
ing that you have enough manpower? 

General Scherling. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kucinich. And are you saying you have enough equipment? 

General Scherling. Sir, we have enough manpower. The Na- 
tional Guard is short of our dual-use equipment. 

Mr. Kucinich. So you are saying that Lieutenant General Blum 
was speaking only about equipment and wasn’t speaking about the 
issue of whether or not you have enough people? 

General Scherling. Yes, sir. I believe that to be the case. 

Mr. Kucinich. But if you have enough people and you don’t have 
enough equipment, what does that say to the overall preparedness 
of the National Guard? 
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General Scherling. Sir, while we may not have enough equip- 
ment in particular States, what we have done is prepare for the up- 
coming season by making available other equipment from other 
States to cover those shortages, and that would be General Blum’s 
response, I believe, as well. 

Mr. Kucinich. So your response is that you only have shortages 
of equipment in certain States? 

General Scherling. Yes. 

Now, Mr. Paulison, are you in close contact with the National 
Guard relative to their level of preparedness? 

Mr. Paulison. Yes, sir. In fact, we have the closest relationship 
with the Department of Defense, the National Guard than we have 
ever had. We meet with them on a regular basis. We have weekly 
videoconferences that they participate in. We have developed an ex- 
tremely good relationship and are working hand in hand together. 
We are doing exercises together, making sure we know where the 
shortfalls are in particular States. Like I said, we did the gap anal- 
ysis already. 

Mr. Kucinich. Shortfalls? Have they given you a budget for 
equipment? 

Mr. Paulison. No, sir, they have not given us a budget for equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Kucinich. Do you know if they have needs for equipment 
that have not been met? 

Mr. Paulison. The system that we use is the emergency man- 
agement assistance compact, so if they have a disaster in a particu- 
lar State and there is something lacking, we can move that very 
quickly from one State to another. 

Mr. Kucinich. Now, I want to go back to what Army Lieutenant 
General Blum said to a Senate committee. He said that in a no- 
notice event we are at risk, we are at significant risk. You are just 
telling this committee that you seem to have no problems about 
whether they have the equipment they need, but you haven’t really 
submitted a budget. You are saying that you have some equipment 
needs but you can move them around from State to State. Since no- 
notice events really limit mobility, but by common sense I am just, 
again, asking you — and we are going to go back to another round 
on this — about what equipment needs are out there that haven’t 
been met. Has there been a budget? Is there communication on 
real, practical matters? 

I am going to go to the next questioner. This is the ranking mem- 
ber of the Domestic Policy Subcommittee, a person who I serve 
with, who serves with distinction, and who I am glad to work with 
today, Mr. Issa. 

Mr. IsSA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think this epitomizes a bi- 
partisan hearing, and I am going to followup right where you left 
off. 

General, we all know what hangar queens are, especially since 
I am an Army aviator, so we only know about helicopters we can’t 
get out, but when we look at your shortfalls in equipment, as the 
chairman was asking, what is the net number that you can deploy? 
If you have 360,000 people potentially — and we all know there will 
be sick, lame, and lazy that will fall out of that. We all know there 
are people whose skill sets would be inappropriate, or for some 
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other reason be inappropriate to deploy, so you get a lesser num- 
ber. 

Let’s say, for argument’s sake, that is 300,000. Now we talk 
about the equipment you have that is appropriate for dual use. 
How many people with full equipment can you put on a target, let’s 
just say in each of the four regions in a 24 hour basis? So take the 
southeast, the southwest, the northwest, the northeast, and let’s 
just assume for a moment that a hurricane hits and the Fort Dix 
guys do something on steroids, what can you put in each of those 
zones? 

General Scherling. As I mentioned earlier, we have approxi- 
mately 390,000 people that would be available. Now, being a plan- 
ner, one might put 100,000 in each of the four zones. What I would 
tell you is that the availability of equipment is much like living in 
a small town like I grew up in North Dakota, where you may have 
a fire in your house, and say it is a two-truck fire, where you would 
typically need two fire trucks to put this fire out, and you only 
have one fire truck available, but you have to get the fire truck 
from the neighboring town to get the fire out. 

Mr. IssA. General, I understand that, and I think we all under- 
stand that, exactly like forest fires — and I am from the west, so we 
understand that there has never been a forest fire fought in Cali- 
fornia that wasn’t fought with out-of-Staters, and there has never 
been anything else in the west that wasn’t fought with California 
firefighters. However, my question really is: how many people with 
full equipment can you put to the next Katrina? And let’s assume 
that 24 hours into that disaster, whatever amount you give me, you 
have an equal disaster in one of the other four quadrants. What 
is your reserve? When do you run out of people in each of those 
four regions? 

The reason we are asking is that the likelihood of another 
Katrina may be low, but the likelihood of two more events is what 
we have been asking FEMA to be ready for for a long time. 

So have a Katrina, then have the bad guys take advantage of 
that situation and do something catastrophic. Let’s just divide it in 
four. How many people can you have in four regions with equip- 
ment? 

General Scherling. Congressman, the reason that I would sepa- 
rate equipment and personnel is really that when we respond to 
disasters we do so with 10 essential different areas of equipment, 
to include transportation, logistics, aviation, and it requires dif- 
ferent numbers of people to sustain each different type of equip- 
ment, so 

Mr. IssA. OK. Let me change to another subject then. I think I 
will go to the IG, because I am a little frustrated. If I need 100,000 
temporary dwellings in the southeast today without formaldehyde, 
do you believe that these agencies are prepared to deliver those 
today? And we are not talking about the ones that are already 
there. I think that is clear. 

Mr. Jadacki. I don’t think we can buy 100,000 temporary dwell- 
ings, whether they are travel trailers or mobile homes, without 
formaldehyde. I don’t think there is any guarantee to do that. I 
think, as some Members alluded to before, the fact that there are 
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other agencies out there that probably have better capability to do 
that. 

There is Housing and Urban Development. Housing is in the 
name. They should be doing housing. And I think, under the Na- 
tional Response Plan, and when there is a catastrophic event, 
FEMA needs to look at these other Federal agencies where the ex- 
pertise is. There are Stafford Act authorities that can be used early 
on to provide temporary housing until the situation is stabilized. I 
think, mid-to long-term, I think they do need to look for the experts 
in the Federal Government to do that, including going out and buy- 
ing 100,000 housing units. 

Mr. ISSA. I only have time for two quick followups. One would 
be for the IG, and that is basically: what effect do you believe the 
global war on terror, which is translated into preparedness by 
FEMA, has affected its ability to deal with other routine — I hate 
to say hurricanes are routine, but they do happen more often than 
terrorist attacks. How much has been diverted because of that por- 
tion of preparedness? 

And, Mr. Paulison, so that I don’t leave you out, in Hurricane 
Katrina we had a de minimis amount of need for hospitals, by com- 
parison to other forms of disaster. It wasn’t there it was none, but 
on a scale most ever had to do with people who didn’t have power, 
didn’t have food, or whose medical emergencies were not caused di- 
rectly by the hurricane. What are you doing to change that to be 
prepared in the next disaster, hospitalized? 

In either order, quickly. 

Mr. Paulison. We have particularly worked very closely with our 
gap analysis in looking at hospitals, which hospitals can shelter in 
place, what do they need to do that, and just particularly in Louisi- 
ana we have put six huge generators down there, installed them, 
fueled them for those hospitals that can shelter in place and are 
not part of a flood zone. 

Some cannot shelter in place, and those we make sure that, 
working with the State, we have very good, rock solid evacuation 
plans. Where are they going to go? How are they going to get 
there? Who is going to take them? Who is responsible for that? And 
not only the hospitals, but the nursing homes, where we had some 
of the issues down there. 

Those are the types of things we have put in place for hospitals. 

Am I answering your question? 

Mr. IsSA. Yes. Thank you. 

Just on the IG quickly, because my time is expiring. 

Mr. Jadacki. Yes. After 2003 when Homeland Security formed, 
a lot of the emphasis was on terrorist attacks and those types 
things. I think the focus on natural disasters really was minimal. 

After 2004, the hurricanes hit Florida. That was a little taste of 
the capability of the Federal Government, but I think that Katrina 
was the eye-opener. I think it brought to the attention to the Amer- 
ican public, to everybody, that we can’t ignore. 

The consequences are the same, whether it is a natural disaster 
or it is a man-made disaster. There is still that response and recov- 
ery capability that is needed by the Federal Government and the 
State and local government. 
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Mr. Kucinich. I want to thank the ranking member on our sub- 
committee and just to comment to you that this line of questioning 
I hope other Members are going to pick up between the disparity 
between having enough people and equipment, because if you are 
a truck driver and you don’t have a truck, hello. So I want to thank 
the gentleman for exploring that. 

I am asking for unanimous consent for the committee to permit 
the inclusion in this hearing of our good friend from Louisiana, the 
distinguished gentleman, Mr. Jindal, to participate in this hearing 
as a member of the committee and to be able to ask questions. 
Without objection, so ordered. 

The Chair at this point will recognize Eleanor Holmes Norton, 
the distinguished representative of the District of Columbia. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a question about DHS dominance and the attending domi- 
nance of terrorism over natural disasters. I do want to say, for Mr. 
Paulison and Mr. Jadacki, perhaps, I do want to say to Mr. 
Paulison you are getting a great deal of oversight, including by my 
own subcommittee, which has the primary jurisdiction over FEMA 
and will be doing a comprehensive hearing in New Orleans on the 
Katrina anniversary in late August. You have had hearings here 
in this committee on formaldehyde most recently. We have had 
hearings on ice and food. There has been a tendency on the part 
of Katrina to respond to under-preparation and Katrina to over- 
preparation. It suggests the absence, even given the difficulties of 
calibrating, it really does suggest the absence of skilled personnel 
in these matters. 

My question, though, goes in part to my membership on the De- 
partment of Homeland Security and my membership on this com- 
mittee and, of course, our subcommittee. We passed the Post- 
Katrina Emergency Reform Act to deal with DHS dominance, to try 
to give FEMA more independence, and yet I really don’t see evi- 
dence of that. 

Let me give you an example. First of all, apparently to declare 
a national emergency one has to still go through bureaucracies all 
the way to 0MB, suggesting DHS is still in charge, no matter 
whether the expertise would naturally flow to FEMA. But let’s look 
at what is happening with emergency exercises, as a case in point. 
We know we are dealing with all hazards, and, indeed, it is a fail- 
ure if you have to attune to disaster. You should be able to handle 
disasters across the board. 

In the national emergency exercises for the hypothetical emer- 
gency scenarios, isn’t it interesting that, although you can expect 
that there will be floods and hurricanes and earthquakes and snow 
storms, although that is clearly the expectation, in your hypo- 
thetical emergency scenarios, where you have 15 scenarios in total, 
12 of the scenarios are terrorist attacks. 

I can understand post-9/11 everybody would want to, in fact, 
make sure that we could do something in the event of terrorist at- 
tack, but that kind of dominance of a terrorism approach makes 
you wonder whether you understand what American people have to 
deal with every single year. Why are there only three scenarios 
that deal with natural disaster — an earthquake in California, an 
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earthquake on the New Madrid Fault Line, and a pandemic flu 
outbreak? 

I would like to know why there aren’t more real-time disaster ex- 
ercises. For example, the District of Columbia on July 4th does a 
very simple real-time, putting all the red lights on just to make 
sure everybody can stop and go. They go on for a longer period of 
time than usual. You know, that really comes out of the District 
of Columbia. 

I wonder, for example, whether you have had anything to do with 
real-time exercises any place else. Suppose you had to evacuate 
San Francisco or the District of Columbia. Could we do that? 
Would people know to stay in place or evacuate? How would FEMA 
respond? And why are there so many scenarios for terrorist disas- 
ters and so few for natural disasters? 

Mr. Paulison. First of all, that is an excellent question. We are 
making sure that we don’t go one way or the other. I know FEMA 
gets accused sometimes of focusing strictly on natural disasters and 
not the terrorist events. We have just taken over, just this last 
spring, all of the exercises, and I can tell you that I have done ta- 
bletop exercises for hurricane seasons. We did preparedness work- 
shops and exercises in region two at the Caribbean office, region 
two, region six, the Pacific area office, through March to June. I did 
hurricane preparedness workshops in several different areas. 

Ms. Norton. I am really talking about the Presidential Security 
Council. Are you doing those? Are you now doing the fifteen sce- 
narios and not the Presidential Security Council, which had twelve 
terrorist and three natural? 

Mr. Paulison. Yes. The 15 scenarios are out there for people to 
train to, to do those types of things. I feel like we do enough natu- 
ral disaster exercises across this country. All of our catastrophic 
planning 

Ms. Norton. What about real-time exercises? 

Mr. Kucinich. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Ms. Norton. Could he just answer that about real-time exer- 
cises, like the one that was in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Paulison. We do that on a regular basis, particularly with 
hurricanes and things like that, and earthquakes. We do the evacu- 
ation piece. 

Ms. Norton. Where have you done real-time exercises? 

Mr. Paulison. It has to be table top. 

Ms. Norton. Where have you done real-time exercises? 

Mr. Paulison. If you are talking about real-time exercises, every 
State has a hurricane exercise, and we always participate in those 
with the States, because that is where the impact is. Those are ei- 
ther real time or tabletop. Eor a hurricane it is tough to do a real- 
time type of exercise for that type of thing, because you can’t evac- 
uate people. You don’t want to ship supplies, so you do a tabletop 
to make sure you have things in place. That seems to work best 
for us. 

Mr. Kucinich. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

I am going to recognize Mr. Shays from Connecticut. 

Mr. Shays. I had the opportunity to serve on the Select Commit- 
tee under the guidance of Chairman Davis. It was a hard-hitting 
report. I think that my reaction to Katrina was that we could deal 
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with an administration that was being arrogant and competent, 
but it was tough to deal with an administration that was being ar- 
rogant and incompetent, and Katrina looked so incompetent to all 
of us. I realize it was a 500-year storm, so nobody is going to be 
able to deal with it in the way we would want, but I would have 
at least liked someone of authority to have gone into the Super- 
dome and said, I am not leaving this place until all our fellow 
Americans are out safe. It was almost like everybody avoided going 
in there. It was a very shameful feeling for me. 

By the way, Mr. Paulison, thank you for your work and your 
work as the Acting Director and now as the Director, but what I 
am hearing is that we are looking at this in a strategic way, which 
is good, but I would like you to kind of outline some of the tactical 
and operational areas that you are looking to improve. Not all of 
them, because it would take you a long time, but just give me an 
outline. 

Mr. Paulison. First of all, what happened at Katrina should not 
happen in this country, and I am going to do everything in my 
power to make sure it doesn’t happen again. I am going to make 
sure that this organization is capable of responding. 

We have taken all of those lessons learned from the reports that 
came out of the House, out of the Senate, out of the White House, 
the IG’s report, GAO — I mean, there is a ton of them. There were 
similar themes to every one of them: tremendous breakdown in 
communications; not having visibility on the ground in what is 
really happening and getting all those multiple stories back; not 
having a good victim registration in place; having people scattered 
across this country and not knowing where they are or who they 
were or what their needs were; not being able to provide the right 
kind of logistics, having the right things in the right places at the 
right time. So we are taking those and focusing on those major 
issues that were a breakdown in the system. 

Right now we can register over 200,000 people a day that we 
could not do before. We have put five mobile registration vans in 
place where we can go out to where people are, because they could 
not come to our registration centers, and they are equipped with 
satellite-based laptop computers and satellite-based cell phones. 
We saw this work very well in Greensburg, KS, where people actu- 
ally sat down at a table and sat on a computer and registered 
themselves or pick up the phone and call that 1-800-62 1-FEMA 
number to get registered, putting a logistics system in place that 
brings it into the 21st century. 

I know Eleanor Norton Holmes has helped us with that and rec- 
ognized very clearly that we cannot continue to stockpile millions 
and millions of dollars worth of ice and just let it go away; we have 
to bring in a third-party logistics systems, which is what we have 
done as 

Mr. Shays. Let me use that as a transition. One of the things 
that I found most astonishing was how bureaucratic EEMA was 
and how we had let out contracts. I have in Connecticut some of 
the largest producers of bottled water. They were willing to give it 
below cost, and in some cases free. They had to go through some 
individual who didn’t have an office in Georgia, I think it was, who 
had a contract, who basically was kind of trying to direct this out 
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of what seemed like his kitchen. That was an absolute absurdity. 
My folks came to me and said, Forget it. We are not going to go 
through this individual. 

I hope we are looking at how we give out contracts and have the 
capability, if they are not instantly able to perform or if there is 
an overwhelming effort, to be able to nullify those contracts. 

Mr. Paulison. There is no question that a tremendous amount 
of bureaucracy built up over the 30 years that this organization has 
been in existence, and we are trying to very quickly get rid of some 
of that to move much faster and be much more nimble. It has been 
tough, I have to tell you, be honest with you. It has been difficult 
at times to do some of that. The Stafford Act needs to be looked 
at again to make sure it gives us better tools to do what we need 
to do. 

But what you are saying should not happen. 

Mr. Shays. Right. 

Mr. Paulison. We should be able to use the supplies where they 
are. 

Mr. Shays. Right. And instead of bringing them all the way from 
Connecticut, if they are already down close to the area. But I par- 
ticularly have concerns about these contracts which seem to me 
like all they do is skim from the top. 

Let me just make this final point to you. When this committee 
helped create the Department of Homeland Security, we wanted 
the Department of Homeland Security to be added value to FEMA. 
I have told this to the Secretary. I was dumbfounded that he basi- 
cally stood back and said, I want FEMA to be FEMA. We wanted 
EEMA to be EEMA plus have a Department of Homeland Security 
adding value, to be able to call in all the other resources that the 
Department has. 

Mr. Kucinich. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Shays. I would just like to know. Do you feel there is a bet- 
ter working relationship with the Secretary, etc? 

Mr. Paulison. Yes, sir. I have a great relationship with the Sec- 
retary and the Deputy Secretary. Being inside of Homeland Secu- 
rity has given me access to assets that I may not have. I meet 
every week with the operational components of Homeland Security. 
That gives me access to people on a first-name basis that I can just 
pick up the phone and ask for assistance. 

I feel like I get a tremendous benefit out of what is inside Home- 
land Security. 

Mr. Shays. Terrific. 

Mr. Kucinich. I want to thank the gentleman for the practical 
line of questioning that is being asked here. It is really essential. 

The Chair recognizes Representative Clay from Missouri. Mr. 
Clay. 

Mr. Clay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for conducting 
this hearing. 

You know, EEMA failed Americans during Hurricane Katrina, 
and they continue to fail those who were displaced by the storm. 
Last week’s hearing did not reassure me that EEMA is anything 
short of a dysfunctional agency that epitomizes mismanagement 
and waste. 
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In addition to potentially putting the health of displaced hurri- 
cane victims at risk by exposing them to formaldehyde, reports of 
disaster ice being stored for 2 years at a cost of $12.5 million to 
taxpayers was irresponsible. 

Mr. Paulison, is it true that FEMA contracts require disposal of 
the ice 3 months after its purchase date? 

Mr. Paulison. We are disposing of all that ice we purchased in 
2005 and 2006 at a cost of $3.5 million to get rid of the ice. We 
are no longer going to store ice. We are using a third-party system 
with the Corps of Engineers. They can deliver 3.5 million pounds 
of ice within 24 hours, and then whatever else we need within 72 
hours. 

This is a new system that we are going to. If we had not stored 
ice and food and had the type of hurricane season that was pre- 
dicted in 2006, we would have not had the supplies we needed to 
do the job we did, like we learned at Katrina. 

Mr. Clay. Wait a minute. Who advised FEMA to go against its 
own policy and store this ice for 2 years? 

Mr. Paulison. The ice was still good. We had it tested on a regu- 
lar basis. We kept it for as long as we could. We recognized that 
we could not keep it any longer, and we did not want to use it, so 
we are disposing of the ice. It is an expendable commodity, like 
anything else that has a shelf life, so we are getting rid of it. 

Again, we learned from those lessons. Since we cannot depend on 
predictions for hurricane seasons — we were supposed to have a 
heavy hurricane season last year and it did not happen. So instead 
of storing those massive quantities of food and ice, we are looking 
at a just-in-time delivery system, like the rest of the business com- 
munity uses. I want to bring FEMA into the 21st century logistics, 
and that is why we are bringing top-notch logistics people in who 
know how to operate in this type of a system. 

Mr. Clay. OK. I have a limited amount of time, Mr. Paulison. 
So apparently cost is no object here? I mean, that is what it seems 
like, and it seems like in your response you indicated that was the 
policy then and you kept storing the ice for almost 2 years. So ap- 
parently cost is no object when it is the taxpayers’ dollars. 

Mr. Paulison. No, sir, that is not accurate. I am sorry, I can’t 
let that go. We stored what we thought was enough supplies to get 
us through that 2006 hurricane season. We didn’t have any hurri- 
canes, so we had excess supplies. Learning from that, we are no 
longer going to do that. 

Mr. Clay. OK. Let’s go to the next one then, Mr. Paulison. GAO 
estimated that FEMA, in responding to Hurricane Katrina, made 
between $600 million and $1.4 billion in improper and possibly 
fraudulent payments. How has FEMA addressed concerns over 
these payments that were made in the aftermath of Hurricane 
Katrina? 

Mr. Paulison. A couple of things. I don’t know about the dollar 
amount, but GAO is correct: FEMA did a lot of payments that they 
should not have done. They did not have a system in place to accu- 
rately identify a person were who they said they were and they 
lived where they said they lived. So we have put a system in place 
where we can now do that. We have an identity verification com- 
pany, a system in place so when you come for payment we can tell 
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you are who you said you are and you lived where you said you 
lived. 

The second piece of that is some of the contracts that FEMA did 
during Katrina were done on the fly, and we don’t want to do that. 
We have those contracts in place ahead of time. We are negotiating 
from a position of strength, as opposed to negotiating from a posi- 
tion of weakness when you are in the middle of a storm and you 
need that type of assistance. 

Mr. Clay. And at that time, again, taxpayer money was no object 
here. Let me 

Mr. Paulison. No, sir. That is why I was brought in, to fix those 
issues, and that is what I am doing. 

Mr. Clay. And I hope you do. 

Mr. Paulison. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Clay. Let me go on to Mr. Jadacki. 

Mr. Jadacki, an agency like FEMA cannot properly prepare for 
nor respond to a disaster without effective leadership. What per- 
sonnel changes have been made to address ineffective leadership 
within FEMA since the hurricane? 

Mr. Jadacki. Some of the changes that were made in FEMA, we 
have been providing a lot of oversight over contracting and those 
types of things. There was a goal by the Director to ensure that 90 
to 95 percent of the vacancies be filled by the beginning of hurri- 
cane season. They recently achieved that goal. There is a number 
of industry experts that are now working for FEMA in senior lead- 
ership positions that have practical disaster management experi- 
ence from the outside that they are bringing in to FEMA right now. 
But, again, a lot of these new initiatives aren’t tested, so it remains 
to be seen what is going to happen when a major disaster occurs, 
but the signs are encouraging. We have seen some of the leader- 
ship positions being filled and some of the capabilities along with 
those positions are coming in place. 

Mr. Kucinich. The gentleman’s time is expired. 

Mr. Clay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kucinich. I thank the gentleman. 

The Chair recognizes my colleague from Ohio, Representative 
Jordan. Thank you. 

Mr. Jordan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the panel 
being with us. 

I had underlined the same sentence that Congressman Clay just 
pointed out in the memorandum that was prepared for us by the 
majority and the minority staff members, highlighting the $600 
million to $1.4 billion in improper and potentially fraudulent pay- 
ments. 

Mr. Paulison is that an accurate estimate, or is it more or less? 
Can you elaborate more? And also talk about some of the things 
you said in response to Congressman Clay’s question. What checks? 
What balances? What auditing mechanism do you have in place so 
that if, in fact, that is accurate, it doesn’t happen again? 

Mr. Paulison. The estimate of the amount of dollars of $1.4 bil- 
lion, we don’t think it was that high, but regardless, there were not 
good systems in place to stop that waste, fraud, and abuse that we 
saw, so we put several things in place. One, the identity verifica- 
tion. It was going to help us tremendously, being able to give the 
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right people the amount of money they are due and not give it to 
the people who don’t deserve it. 

The second piece is having contracts in place ahead of time, 
where we are negotiating the contract as opposed to the contractor. 
FEMA put in place a tremendous amount of contracts in the mid- 
dle of the hurricane, and we did not get a good deal, quite frankly, 
on a lot of those contracts. They were no hid. The contracts were 
not written into the best interest of the taxpayer or the best inter- 
est of FEMA, the Federal Government. 

So what we have done now is put those contracts in place ahead 
of time, what we call readiness contracts, where they are sitting on 
the shelf ready to go. We had the upper hand negotiating them. 
They are bid out, they are not no bid, to make sure we can stop 
that waste, fraud, and abuse. We want to be good stewards of tax- 
payers’ money. Disasters cost a lot of money, but we should be able 
to spend it wisely, and that is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Jordan. Mr. Jadacki, would you care to comment at all? 

Mr. Jadacki. Yes. One of the problems they had after Hurricane 
Katrina was the capacity of the system to accept applications, as 
Mr. Paulison alluded to. It had the capacity to take in about 100 
registrations a day. So in order to increase capacity, some of the 
controls were dropped, and one of the critical controls was validat- 
ing Social Security numbers, whether they were valid or not. De- 
pending on how you applied for assistance, they would either check 
it or wouldn’t check it. In some cases we found a lot of Social Secu- 
rity numbers were all zeroes or sequential and those types of 
things, but the system accepted them and provided checks to those 
individuals. 

Some of the other items that GAO pointed out in its report were 
checks going to Federal prisons and those types of things. In some 
cases, yes, they were fraudulent and we are looking into it. We 
have active investigations. In some cases, some of the prisoners ac- 
tually had residences that were destroyed and they are eligible for 
those types of things. 

So the numbers appear to be a little high from GAO, but, never- 
theless, there was a pretty good amount of fraud, waste, and abuse, 
a lot of because there were citizens that were fraudulently applying 
for assistance, but in some parts the checks and balances on the 
back end just weren’t there. 

Mr. Jordan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. Kucinich. I thank the gentleman. The Chair recognizes Rep- 
resentative Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome, Mr. Paulison. 

I wanted to talk a little bit about how we get to the point of a 
disaster being declared. No doubt when you talk about an incident 
such as Katrina, about that declaration, but there are dozens if not 
hundreds of smaller disasters that happen all around the country 
on a yearly basis. I come from an experience in Connecticut where 
we had, I think, a fairly unfortunate interaction with FEMA this 
spring when we had, on April 15th and 16th, some historic, major 
flooding in northwestern Connecticut and throughout the State. 
The next day our Governor was in touch with FEMA to ask for a 
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disaster declaration, and it took nearly a month before that disas- 
ter was declared. It took, in fact, 2 months before homeowners and 
individual businesses were allowed to even apply for disaster as- 
sistance. 

Representative Shays inquired about some of the bureaucratic 
hurdles that exist within FEMA in relation to disaster response. It 
certainly seems that, at least in this case, there remain some fairly 
significant and troubling bureaucratic hurdles, even for the dec- 
laration of a disaster. 

In Connecticut we simply couldn’t understand, as we stood out- 
side and looked at flooding that we had never seen before, why it 
would take a month in order for the Federal Government to declare 
what we knew over night: that a major, unprecedented disaster 
had hit our State. 

I have some specific questions on that but first want to ask you 
in general whether you still see bureaucratic hurdles to disaster 
declarations within FEMA and the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity. 

Mr. Paulison. We do have still a lot of work to do on the dec- 
laration process. No question about it. The ones that are really ob- 
vious and overwhelming are easy. We have been turning those 
around in less than 24 hours. The ones like in Connecticut and 
some other areas where, although it maybe devastated you, the 
thresholds that we set down for individual and public assistance 
sometimes aren’t quite there and we have to do what we call pre- 
liminary damage assessments. 

We worked very hard with Connecticut, with the State, to get to 
yes. And it took a while, probably longer than it should, but at 
least we finally got there. 

We have to do something to streamline the process even better 
to make it move faster, and in some cases the general guidelines 
that we have that we are applying across the country don’t nec- 
essarily work for smaller States, and that is why we are bringing 
in the small State and rural advocate into FEMA, to help us come 
up with some of those things. 

For instance, 100 homes damaged in Texas is a lot different than 
100 homes damaged in Connecticut or a smaller State out there, 
but that is kind of like some of the rough guidelines we use. So we 
need to re-look at that whole system, look at that individual assist- 
ance piece, and how do we make it equitable from one State to an- 
other based on size, based on population, all those types of things. 

Those are things we are looking at. What happened with Con- 
necticut, with taking 2 months for that, we don’t want to happen 
again. 

Mr. Murphy. That is the second question. How long is too long? 
A disaster is a disaster. In Connecticut we have small towns that 
simply didn’t have the resources available to them on a short-term 
basis in order to make some of the immediate emergency infra- 
structure improvements that they needed to make. I mean, in your 
mind how long should it take in order for a disaster to be declared, 
even if it is a smaller, more localized disaster like we had in the 
northeast? 

Mr. Paulison. As quick as we can do the preliminary damage as- 
sessments and get the numbers that we need. Again, it goes back 
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to the thresholds that we set down to either declare a disaster or 
not, and I am not comfortable that those are where they need to 
be, again particularly with the smaller States. So we have to work 
very hard. Sometimes it takes longer to find all of the damage. We 
go back to the State, which we did with Connecticut, and say, look, 
the numbers aren’t there. We do the preliminary damage assess- 
ments together. FEMA doesn’t do them by themselves. We do it 
hand-in-hand with the State to go out and do that. 

Something that is major we have been turning around in 1 or 2 
days, and my goal would be to not take more than a week or so 
to get those declarations through the process and give you a yes or 
a no so that 

Mr. Murphy. Before my time is up I want to ask one more ques- 
tion. It is my understanding that one of the hurdles is that right 
now, in order to declare a disaster, you have to check with the 
White House’s Office of Budget and Management. It concerns me 
that a budgetary agency is having input on decisions as to whether 
a disaster occurred. It seems like that is a wholly separate ques- 
tion. As we have moved FEMA into DHS, it seems to me that some 
of the independence of those decisions is being compromised. 

Do you have to check with 0MB before you make a disaster dec- 
laration? 

Mr. Paulison. We don’t check with 0MB. I make my rec- 
ommendation to the President, and that does go through the Office 
of Budget and Management. They are the receiver of that for the 
President. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you have to wait for 

Mr. Paulison. But we don’t pick up the phone and check with 
them and say. Gee is this right? I send my recommendation over 
to them, and then they process it for the President. 

Mr. Murphy. If 0MB comes back and gives a negative input or 
feedback on your requests, can you still declare a disaster? 

Mr. Paulison. The President has to sign the declaration. All I 
do, I make a recommendation to the President. 

Mr. Kucinich. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you. 

Mr. Kucinich. I thank the gentleman. 

The Chair is pleased to recognize Mr. McHenry. 

Mr. McHenry. I thank my friend for recognizing me, and I yield 
a 15-second intervention. 

Mr. Shays. Mr. Paulison, I think Mr. Murphy and I are very 
grateful that you responded to our concerns. It took a little longer, 
but ultimately we got what we needed. We are very grateful to you 
on that. 

I think, though, there is another little point that we realized. 
You need to look at metropolitan areas, because it may be the 
State is divided up in a way that neither side has enough, but the 
area has critical mass. I hope you pursue that. I don’t want to com- 
ment now on that because the gentleman has yielded to me, but 
thank you. 

I thank our other two witnesses, as well. 

Mr. McHenry. I thank my friend, Mr. Shays. 
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Mr. Paulison, we appreciate your leadership. You have had an 
enormous record of public service. This is a culmination of a career 
well trained for you. 

There are a couple of things that I think are important as you 
have an ongoing rebuilding FEMA, ensuring that not only the Na- 
tional Guard but State and local authorities are incorporated and 
the private sector. Located in my District is Lowe’s Home Improve- 
ments. Well, they have a financial interest in making sure 2 by 4s 
and rakes and shovels and chain saws get to affected areas, and 
they do this very well. They have a whole facility dedicated to this. 
I am sure Home Depot, as well as the big box retailers like Wal- 
Mart, all have that facility up and running. 

What have you done to coordinate the private sector response? 

Mr. Paulison. One of the biggest issues that I see in hurricanes, 
particularly being raised in south Florida, is getting those busi- 
nesses back up and running as quickly as possible and building 
that resiliency. The Stafford Act does not allow us to assist private 
businesses. What we can do is work with them and lecture to them 
and talk to them how do they build resiliency into their business 
so they can get back up and running. 

Mr. McHenry. With all due respect, Mr. Paulison, that is not the 
issue. I am asking if you are asking them for help. 

Mr. Paulison. I misunderstood. 

Mr. McHenry. I will tell you 

Mr. Paulison. We are. Yes, sir. Can I finish? 

Mr. McHenry. I will tell you that they have the capability, they 
have the technology, they have the ability, and, based on what I 
have seen out of FEMA prior to your service, FEMA doesn’t have 
it, but these private sector entities do. 

So I am not asking you to assist a private sector company; I am 
asking if you are asMng them to assist you, because I will tell you 
this: Wal-Mart could get bottled water there. They could get those 
trucks of ice that were never delivered, the tens of millions of dol- 
lars we spent on ice for Katrina that was never delivered. I am 
sure Wal-Mart could get it there. I am sure Yellow Freight could 
find a way to get it there. What are you doing to incorporate them? 

Mr. Paulison. Yes, sir, we are, and what we are trying to do is 
to bring FEMA into the 21st century logistics-wise and use some 
of those business models that you just talked about. 

We are meeting with the business roundtable, with the National 
Chamber of Commerce, with other groups like that to tap into that 
expertise. We are working with a couple of groups now to bring 
perhaps some interns from the private sector into FEMA to help 
us learn from them of how they move these types of logistics. The 
people that I am hiring in the logistics area have that type of ex- 
pertise. 

We are definitely looking to that business model. We are talking 
with them. We are talking to the Home Depots, we are talking to 
the Wal-Mart’s about how do we do that, how do we do a better 
job of providing logistics and not necessarily taking it all on our- 
selves but use that third-party logistics where we can tap into what 
they already do and what they do best as far as moving supplies. 

Mr. McHenry. The thought I have is that, instead of trying to 
rebuild what is out there in the private sector, utilize the private 
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sector, whether it is Lowe’s or Wal-Mart or even grocery stores that 
have an interest in getting products to the marketplace. They just 
need some assistance. 

To that end, what about first responders’ ID cards? For instance, 
if the home improvement store, like Lowe’s that I am familiar with, 
if they have employees that are trying to get to the facility, if we 
had an ID card for first responders they would he able to get 
through maybe two or three jurisdictions in order to get to the fa- 
cility that otherwise they couldn’t get to because they don’t have 
an identification card that refers to them as first responders. Same 
for local fire departments, volunteer fire departments. Where are 
we in this process for a first responder ID card? 

Mr. Paulison. We are looking at a credentialing system for this 
country for first responders — nurses, doctors, paramedics, all those 
types of things. Mr. Geldhart, who is going to testify on the next 
panel on the National Capital Region about what they are doing is 
a prototype system here, to see if this system is going to work and 
how we are going to use that. 

But what you are saying is actually right on target. That is 
where we want to go. We want to credential people so if I am going 
to the disaster scene if I am the local fire chief or the local mayor 
I know who is coming into my district and I know what credentials 
they have. 

Hurricane Andrew, I had 3,500 fire fighters show up to help out. 
I didn’t know who they were or were they really fire fighters. At 
the World Trade Center we had the same type of thing — people 
crawling on that rubble pile that we don’t know who they were. 
That has to stop. 

The national credentialing system is where we really need to go, 
and we are working on that right now. 

Mr. McHenry. Thank you. I appreciate your comments. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kucinich. I thank the gentleman. 

As I think everyone is aware now, there is a vote on. We are 
going to entertain questions from Mr. Towns of New York, then the 
committee will recess for the vote. I am going to ask the witnesses 
to return because we have more questions. 

Mr. Towns, would you proceed? Thank you. 

Mr. Towns. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Paulison, on May 15th Chairman Thompson of Mississippi, 
who is the chairman of the Homeland Security Committee, held a 
hearing on hurricane season preparedness. During that hearing, 
Mr. Paulison, you were asked for an approximation of the NRP, 
when would it be ready, the National Response Plan. This is what 
you said: “I can tell you that we are working hard to get it done 
in the June timeframe and not in July.” Now, Mr. Paulison, this 
is the last day of July, the last day. My question is: what is the 
problem? 

Mr. Paulison. It is not a problem; it is the issue of trying to 
make sure we get it right. We set some artificial time lines for our- 
selves to get this thing done. That is when I testified in front of 
Mr. Thompson’s committee, and I was sincere about that, but I was 
not going to put it out just to meet an artificial date. 
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We are now distributing the National Response Plan among the 
rest of our Federal partners. We will have a copy to this committee 
hopefully within a week, and then we are going to put it out for 
review to the first responder and emergency management world 
out there on a 30-day review very shortly. So we are going to do 
that. 

Yes, it is not where I wanted it to be, but we do have an actual 
response plan in place. It is not like we are operating without a 
plan. The plan is there. The one we are reviewing now brings some 
of the Post-Katrina Reform Act issues into it. We wanted to make 
it less bureaucratic, more readable. We wanted to make it smaller, 
take some of the annexes out and put them on the Web so it wasn’t 
such a bulky document. 

Mr. Towns, I just want to make sure that when it goes out it is 
as right as I can get it, and that is the reason for the delay. But 
those dates were artificial. I set up to really push myself and our 
team to get it out. We didn’t meet those dates, but we are going 
to get it out very shortly. 

Mr. Towns. We are into the hurricane season already, so, Mr. 
Jadacki, could you comment on that? I mean, here we are. We en- 
tered the hurricane season. The States have to prepare for incor- 
porating into their plans. I mean, there has to be coordination here. 
This has not happened. I would like to get your comments on that. 

Mr. Jadacki. We did a lot of work immediately after Hurricane 
Katrina. We spent about 5 weeks on the ground down in the Gulf 
area. One of the things that we found was that there was a lot of 
confusion that was created as a result of the National Response 
Plan being rolled out really for the first time with some of the 
names and incident command system and those types of things. 
There was a lot of confusion. I think a lot of the reports that have 
been written as a result of that, lessons learned, identified the need 
to revise the National Response Plan so the clear roles, the roles 
of the FCO versus the PFO and those types of things, are clearly 
defined so people know. 

The fact that the National Response Plan is not issued yet 
doesn’t clarify those roles yet. As we are in the midst of hurricane 
season, I think there may still be some confusion if there is another 
catastrophic event. 

Mr. Towns. Mr. Chairman, I know we have a vote so I am going 
to yield back. 

But I want to let you know, Mr. Paulison, that this is very dis- 
turbing. I think that if there is a need for additional help or re- 
sources or whatever it is, I think you need to yell out and let us 
know, because we are talking about the lives of people. Of course, 
as you heard from the comments coming from the various members 
of this committee, we are troubled by what is going on. Of course, 
I must say that you did not relieve my pain. 

With that, I yield back. 

Mr. Kucinich. I thank the gentleman. I want to just say to the 
gentleman that when we come back after the votes we are going 
to continue this line of questioning. Staff has provided us with 
some additional information that is critical to being able to estab- 
lish where we are at this moment. 

I thank the gentleman. 
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The Chair recognizes the distinguished gentlewoman, Congress- 
woman Virginia Foxx, for questions, and then as soon as you are 
complete we are going to go right to the vote. 

Ms. Foxx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate this. I am not 
going to be able to come back afterwards because of a meeting I 
have to go to. 

I want to say to you, Mr. Paulison, that I share Mr. Towns’ com- 
ments and his concerns. You used the word you are trying to get 
it right. Do me a favor, try to pick up that cup in front of you. You 
picked it up. You didn’t try. You did it. This issue of the plan is 
a metaphor for what is wrong with FEMA, and the fact that you 
are not getting your plan done in a timely fashion does not give me 
or the American people any comfort that you have learned lessons 
at FEMA and that you are doing things differently. 

When you set that deadline, I respectfully say to you that you 
could have done a lot to help the image of FEMA, and perhaps not 
just the image but the impact of FEMA, had you stuck to the dead- 
line, because by not being able to mobilize within your own Agency, 
plus with the other agencies to get a plan done, what does that tell 
the American people about the effectiveness of FEMA doing its job? 
I am not sure why you couldn’t understand that, again, as a meta- 
phor for the whole problem with FEMA. 

You have used words, “We are going to start acting like,” “hope- 
fully,” “trying.” I would again respectfully say to you that those are 
words that indicate in the future something is going to happen; it 
is not happening now. It has been a long time since the failures 
of FEMA with Katrina, and I think that it is time for action, not 
trying. 

Mr. Kucinich. Would the gentleman like to respond? 

Mr. Paulison. Again, the National Response Plan is in place. We 
are simply making it a document much easier to use. 

Mr. Kucinich. The Chair would like to observe that the 
gentlelady’s remarks are quite perceptive, because when you listen 
to the language about whether there is preparedness, it is one 
thing to say you are going to try, you are hoping, but it is another 
thing to be able to do. So when the committee comes back we are 
going to go to a second round of questions quite specific about the 
level of preparation, and so I want to thank the members of the 
panel. I would ask that you remain in the vicinity. The Chair is 
going to declare a one-half hour recess and we will return for ques- 
tions immediately after votes. 

Thank you very much. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Kucinich. The committee will come to order. 

I want to thank the witnesses for remaining, and we are going 
to begin a second round of questions. We just had a series of votes, 
but Members may be rejoining us. They will also be entitled to ask 
some questions. 

I would like to begin by sharing with the members of the panel 
a story, and it is a story that relates to preparedness. 

About 30 years ago I had the honor of being elected mayor of the 
city of Cleveland. At that time there was a very short transition 
to the office. The election was on a Tuesday, and the following 
Monday the new mayor was sworn in. 
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A few weeks into my term we were visited by an unexpected 
snow storm. One of the worst storms of the century hit the city of 
Cleveland. I was the new mayor, and I was intent on demonstrat- 
ing to the people that the city was ready, because we had a won- 
derful work force in the service department that operated the snow 
plows, and the personnel we had were just the best. So I called my 
new service director, Morris Pettis, and with the feeling of a new 
general I called and I said. Director, Pettis, get those snow plows 
out on the road. Clear those streets. We are going to show the peo- 
ple of Cleveland that we can do the job. He said. Yes, sir. 

About 2^2 hours later I got a call from Director Pettis, and he 
said. Mayor, we don’t have any snow plows. We had the manpower, 
but they didn’t have the plows, because the previous administra- 
tion had sent all the plows out to be repaired and didn’t provide 
that the city would have equipment to be able to move the snow. 
The result? Our city was buried in snow for weeks. 

Now, I am sharing this story with you for an obvious reason. We 
had terrifically prepared workers that could do the job. They didn’t 
have the equipment. 

Now, Mr. Jadacki, your job is to review this preparedness that 
the Department asserts. Is the United States prepared for the next 
catastrophic disaster? 

Mr. Jadacki. We are better prepared than we were 2 years ago. 

Mr. Kucinich. That is not saying a lot, my friend. 

Mr. Jadacki. Right. 

Mr. Kucinich. You don’t want to use that as a benchmark. 

Mr. Jadacki. Right. 

Mr. Kucinich. I will give you another shot at it. 

Mr. Jadacki. OK. We are not there yet. A lot remains 

Mr. Kucinich. Where are we not yet? I want you to be quite spe- 
cific. 

Mr. Jadacki. I don’t think we will ever get to an end point. It 
is always evolving. There are always new threats. There are always 
new types of disasters, always changes. So if you are looking for 
an end point, I can’t say when that is going to be. 

Mr. Kucinich. You know what I am looking for? I am looking for 
you to be quite specific. Plan, logistics, equipment, manpower, 
womanpower — I want specifics. This is part of your job. You are, 
in fact, the Deputy Inspector General in the Office of the Inspector 
General, Department of Homeland Security. You are the person 
that Congress counts on to oversee and look over the level of pre- 
paredness. 

Mr. Jadacki. OK. I will tell you that in catastrophic planning 
more needs to be done. We are not there yet. I will tell you in logis- 
tics that a lot more needs to be done. There are systems that are 
getting into place, but more needs to be done. 

Mr. Kucinich. Where are we not that we should be? Please be 
specific. This is too general, and the whole idea of emergency pre- 
paredness is to be quite specific. We have had a bipartisan hearing 
where Members are looking for specifics. Generalities won’t do. 
Please be specific. 

Mr. Jadacki. I don’t think the Nation is ready for the next cata- 
strophic event or series of events if it occurs because of some of the 
issues that were discussed before. The National Response Plan is 
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still an issue that is evolving. There is communications, there is 
confusion. 

There is a draft that is out right now, but I think that if we had 
another catastrophic event right now there would be some improve- 
ment but we are not there yet. I can’t give you a percentage of how 
close we are, but we are not there yet in a number of areas, prob- 
ably hundreds of areas: acquisitions, pre-positioning supplies, logis- 
tics, the National Response Plan, staffing — I think FEMA is mak- 
ing strides in getting staffing. We are not there yet — State commu- 
nication. I still think there are issues that can be resolved in all 
those areas, and more. 

Mr. Kucinich. Catastrophic disaster exercises, are we there yet? 

Mr. Jadacki. We are not there yet. 

Mr. Kucinich. OK. Information technology capabilities, are we 
there yet? 

Mr. Jadacki. There are improvements there, but we are not 
there yet. 

Mr. Kucinich. Funding, are we there yet? 

Mr. Jadacki. No, we are not there yet. 

Mr. Kucinich. Leadership, are we there yet? 

Mr. Jadacki. No. 

Mr. Kucinich. OK. We are not there yet. 

Mr. Jadacki. Right. 

Mr. Kucinich. OK. I think it would be very helpful if you would 
provide this committee with the list of exactly what remains to be 
done in order for the American people to be assured that their Gov- 
ernment will be able to respond in a way that they can be con- 
fident. 

How long will it take you to be able to put together a detailed 
report going over the areas that you have just basically off-the-cuff 
responded to? How long would it take you to create the list and 
then let us know where the deficiencies are so that we may be able 
to track the level of readiness and provide resources or whatever 
needs to be done in order to encourage the readiness? How long 
would it take you? 

Mr. Jadacki. I would say at least 6 months to put together a re- 
port of that magnitude. 

Mr. Kucinich. Wow. Is there something you could do in a few 
days so that you could help us, at least on an interim basis? 

Mr. Jadacki. We can probably do a high-level review based on 
some of the work we have done over the past couple of years and 
some of our experience dealing with some of the FEMA activities 
in a short period of time. But if you are looking for a more com- 
prehensive review, that would probably take longer. 

Mr. Kucinich. But just from a short period of time, how long 
would it take you to be able to at least notify this committee of the 
level of preparedness? 

Mr. Jadacki. I think to do a high-level review, probably 90 days 
we can do a high-level score-card-type review. 

Mr. Kucinich. I think it would be helpful to have a score-card- 
type review, but let’s go to a shorter term here. What are the criti- 
cal areas that you think we need to focus on for an immediate im- 
provement in preparedness in the event of another hurricane, let’s 
say? 
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Mr. Jadacki. I think the lines of communication are critical. I 
think the roles of the various parties at the Federal, State, and 
local level. I think a clear understanding of the FCO’s responsibil- 
ity versus the PFO’s responsibility is critical. I think interoper- 
ability among the various first responders is critical, and I think 
logistics is probably a critical thing that needs to take place now 
in the midst of hurricane season — supplies, those types of things. 
I also think coordination with other Federal agencies I think is also 
critical, too, the prescripted mission assignments and those types 
of things. 

Mr. Kucinich. Just so you understand this approach in this 
hearing, this isn’t a “gotcha” hearing. I am not interested in that. 
I want to see what kind of guidance FEMA could receive and that 
the National Guard could receive so that whatever resources are 
available right now would be put to the best use in the event that 
there was some type of disaster, so it is in that spirit that I think 
it would be important for the Inspector General’s office to provide 
some immediate response to the committee so that we can look at 
it now. Even 90 days might be a problem. I mean, there are some 
areas — you just told us a few areas — catastrophic disaster exer- 
cises, for example, Mr. Paulison. The Inspector General’s Office, 
you are not there. This relates to a question that Eleanor Holmes 
Norton raised at the beginning. Your answer was somewhat diver- 
gent. 

We all understand that real-life exercises require a vast move- 
ment. I don’t think she was asking about that, but I am just giving 
you the concerns that members of this committee have about the 
level of preparedness. Your job is to say you are going to do every- 
thing you can to get ready. I understand that. You made it very 
clear. 

Representative Virginia Foxx also made it clear that we have to 
look at the rhetoric here. We can’t soft-soap this. We can’t tell the 
American people yes, we are ready, and not be. We need to be very 
candid with the American people. 

I am going to ask Mr. Jadacki to work with FEMA and the Na- 
tional Guard. And I would like to engage my colleague here, who 
has actually spent more time than anybody on this committee on 
this, Mr. Davis, in assisting in this line of inquiry. 

Do you have any recommendations as to what would be helpful 
to get the committee up to speed so we get a good read of where 
we are so we can know where we need to push, my friend? 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Well, I mean, there are a lot of things. 
We have talked about it. I think that the test runs that you do are 
very, very important. As you know, they did a Hurricane Pam prior 
to Katrina, which went fairly well, but when Katrina came it was 
so overwhelming we didn’t follow the models that had been set 
there. But, as I said in my opening remarks, this isn’t just like a 
spare tire you can take out of the trunk and hope it works; you 
have to constantly be testing, you have to be asking tough ques- 
tions. I think it would be good for the committee to understand 
some of those models that you are looking at, that you are simulat- 
ing and testing again, to see where the weaknesses are. 

One of the difficulties you had in the whole Department of Home- 
land Security is you took 22 different agencies and 170,000 employ- 
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ees and put them under one roof with a lot of different cultures and 
a lot of different missions, and it is a work in progress. Just getting 
the computer systems to mix and match up and work across plat- 
forms, that we give them a FISMA grade every year, and it has 
been bad because yours is as bad as your weakest link. 

This is a tremendous undertaking. What we have tried to do 
with FEMA is kind of take you out of that and make you autono- 
mous, so that when there is a crisis you have access to every asset 
of Government in whatever agency it is. We saw in Katrina it 
didn’t all come as quickly as we would have liked. Now, part of 
that was the fact that we weren’t coordinated locally. We didn’t 
have that. But some of these simulations let us know very early on 
what is happening, how quickly you can get access to all of the ele- 
ments that the Government has put together. 

Katrina was an overwhelming, unforgiving storm, but as we look 
back at it there were so many little mistakes in this storm that 
was so unforgiving they have become exaggerated. The prospects 
for this year and the projections for the hurricanes this year are 
not good, so it would be helpful to know what simulations they are 
using, Mr. Chairman, what we are testing against, and what weak- 
nesses appear, because nothing ever worked perfectly even in the 
simulation. 

Mr. Kucinich. And I would like to add to my colleague’s sugges- 
tion that 20 years ago there was computer software out there, 
SimCity, where actually it was kind of a test of logistics of what 
do you need to be able to do to manage a city under different cir- 
cumstances. I think that it would be useful, as Mr. Davis said, to 
look at where you are with that kind of modeling that would enable 
the broader discussion among all the operations in Government. 

Would you like to respond, Mr. Paulison? 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Could I ask one quick question, too? The 
other question is just having key personnel there. I mean, this per- 
sonnel is an issue in every Government agency in key positions, 
being able to attract and retain the best and the brightest. This is 
an agency, again, where expertise and experience are at a pre- 
mium. 

Mr. Kucinich. Mr. Paulison. 

Mr. Paulison. And actually we have done very well in that area 
as far as bringing the right people in. 

Let me talk about the exercises you talked about. 

Mr. Kucinich. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Paulison. Since 2005 we have a course at the Emergency 
Management Institute called the Integrated Emergency Manage- 
ment Course. We bring 70 people from a particular city into Em- 
mitsburg and keep them for a week and walk through similar 
things. We have done 134 cities since that time to bring them 
through that course, and hundreds before then. Salt Lake City 
went through just before the Olympics. Oklahoma City went 
through it before the bombing, and other cities. We just brought 
New Orleans in to bring the top administrators in the individual 
cities, because we know that response is at that local level and they 
have to be ready because they are the first responders. 

Mr. Kucinich. And I think that what you have just said confirms 
that you have done some response capabilities with respect to ter- 
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rorism scenarios. But, according to Mr. Jadacki, you haven’t done 
a natural catastrophic disaster test run. 

Mr. Paulison. What we do on the catastrophic 

Mr. Kucinich. Is that correct? 

Mr. Paulison. First of all, we bought in planners into FEMA 
that we have never had before. We just hired 13 operational plan- 
ners. I was incredulous to find out we didn’t have those people in 
place. But we are doing catastrophic planning right now. One is a 
hurricane in south Florida, going through the Miami Dade and 
Broward County, Palm Beach area. Probably 6 million people live 
in that area — catastrophic plan around Lake Okechobee, cata- 
strophic planning for the New Orleans, Louisiana/Mississippi area, 
and catastrophic planning for the New Madrid earth fault, and also 
catastrophic plan for California for a major earthquake out there. 
So we are now putting those plans in place and doing them to 
make sure we have those rock solid plans. 

The exercises are extremely important also. We inherited the 
training and exercise program of the Post-Katrina Reform Act and 
brought those into FEMA. That is allowing us to integrate like we 
could not do before. We can do some things now that we could not 
do before, where we had a separate training section over in DHS 
and EEMA was doing its own thing. Now it is all together. 

So the work that the committee did to help get that through is 
invaluable for us as far as making sure that our cities and our 
States are going to be ready for these type of disasters. 

Mr. Kucinich. Well, appropro of what Mr. Davis just said, I have 
here the most recent report from the Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change, which, as you know, is an assembly of the world’s 
most famous and leading scientists. On page 8 of this report, table 
SPM.2, they project — and I would ask you to follow this carefully — 
that “the likelihood of future trends, based on projections for the 
21st century, for intense tropical cyclone activity increases; likely, 
increased incidents of extreme high sea level; likely, high precipita- 
tion events; frequency increases, very likely.” 

Without objection, I would like to include this in the record of the 
hearing. 

[The report of the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
follows:] 
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Summary for Policymakers 


Introduction 


The Working Group I contribution to the IPCC Fourth 
Assessment Report describes progress in understanding of 
the human and natural drivers of climate change,^ observed 
climate change, climate processes and attribution, and 
estimates of projected future climate change. It builds 
upon past IPCC assessments and incorporates new findings 
from the past six years of research. Scientific progress 
since the Third Assessment Report (TAR) is based upon 
large amounts of new and more comprehensive data, 
more sophisticated analyses of data, improvements in 
understanding of processes and their simulation in models 
and more extensive exploration of uncertainty ranges. 

The basis for substantive paragraphs in this Summary 
for Policymakers can be found in the chapter sections 
specified in curly brackets. 


Human and Natural Drivers 
of Climate Change 


Changes in the atmospheric abundance of greenhouse 
gases and aerosols, in solar radiation and in land sur^ce 
properties alter the energy balance of the climate system. 
These changes are expressed in terms of radiative 
forcing,^ which is used to compare how a range of human 
and natural factors drive warming or cooling influences 
on global climate. Since the TAR, new observations and 
related modelling of greenhouse gases, solar activity, land 
surface properties and some aspects of aerosols have led 
to improvements in the quantitative estimates of radiative 
forcing. 


Global atmospheric concentrations of carbon 
dioxide, methane and nitrous oxide have increased 
maritediy as a result of human activities since 1750 
and now farexceed pre-industrial values determined 
from ice cores fanning many thousands of years 
(see Figure SPM.1). The global increases In carbon 
dioxide concentration are due primarily to fossil fuel 
use and land use change, while those of methane 
and nitrous oxide are primarily due to agriculture. 
{2.3. B.4, 7.3} 

Carbon dioxide is the most important anthropogenic 
greenhouse gas (see Figure SPM,2). The global 
atmospheric concentration of carbon dioxide has 
increased from a pre-industrial value of about 280 ppm 
to 379 ppm-'* in 2005. The atmospheric concentration 
of carbon dioxide in 2005 exceeds by far the natural 
range over the last 650,000 years (180 to 300 ppm) as 
determined from ice cores. The annual carbon dioxide 
concentration growth rate was larger during the last 
10 years (199.5 -2005 average: 1.9 ppm per year), than 
it has been since the beginning of continuous direct 
atmospheric measurements (1960- 2005 average: 1.4 
ppm per year) although there is year-to-year variability 
in growth rates. {2,3, 7.3} 

The primary source of the increased atmospheric 
concentration of carbon dioxide since the pre-industrial 
period results from fossil fuel use, with land-use change 
providing another significant but smaller contribution. 
.Annual fossil carbon dioxide emissions'* increased 
from an average of 6.4 [6.0 to 6.8]^ GtC (23.5 [22.0 to 
25.0] GtCOj) per year in the 1990s to 7,2 [6.9 to 7.5] 
GtC (26.4 [25.3 to 27.5j GtCOj) per year in 2000-2005 
(2004 and 2005 data are interim estimates). Carbon 
dioxide emissions associated with land-use change 


' Climate change in iPCC usage refers to any change in clirrtate over time, wheiher due to natural variability or as a result of human activity. This usage differs from 
that in the United Nations Frameworh Convenlion on Oimate Char>ge. vrfiere climate change refers to a change of climate that is attributed directly or indirectly to 
human activity that alters the composition o' the global atmosphere and Vtat is in addition to natural ctimate variability observed over comparable time periods. 

- Radiative forcing is a measure ol the influence that a factor has m altering the balance of incoming and outgoing energy in the Earth-atmosphere system and is an 
index ol the importance of the faciw as a potential efenate change mechanism. Positive forcing fends to warm the surface while negative forcing tenets to eex^ it. in 
this report, radiative forcing values are to 2005 relativefopre-induslrialcondttions defined at 1750 artdare expressed in watts per square metre {W nr?). See Glos- 
sary and Section 2.2 for further details. 

’ ppm (parts per million) or ppb (parts per bilhon, 1 biffion= l.OK)rrBltioR)istheratwof the number of greenhouse gas motecule.s to the total number of molecules of 
dry a'ff. For example, 300 ppm means 300 molecules ol a gr^ihoose gas pw irttKcm moleoules of dry air, 

^ Fossil carbon dioxide emissions include those from the production, distnbuttoi and txmsumption of fossil fuels arxl as a by-product from cement production. An 
emission of 1 GtC corresponds to 3.67 GtCOp. 

^ In genera!, uncertainly ranges to results given in this &immary to Policymakers ae urwertainty intervals unless stated otherwise, that is. there is an estimated 
5% likelihood that the value could be atwve the range given ir» square brackets and 5% lik^hood that the value could be below that range. Best estimates are 
given where available. Assessed uncertainty intervals are rxjt always sjmtmeto! ^xwt the corresponding best estimate. Note that a number ol uncertainty ranges in 
the Working Group I TAR corresponded to 2 standard deviations (95%). oftoi usktg expert iudgemertt. 
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Changes in Greenhouse Gases from Ice Core 
AND Modern Data 


are estimated to be 1.6 [0.5 Jo 2.7] CUC (5.9 H.S to 
9.9] GtCO.,) per y^r over Uie 1 990s, atJliough these 
estimates have a iaige uocerlaisTty. { 7.3 } 


The global atmospheric cctnccritrafion oi' methane has 
increased from a pre-industrial value of about 7 1 5 ppb 
to 1732 ppb in the early 1990s, and was 1774 ppb in 
2005. The atmospheric concentration of methane 
in 2005 exceeds by faj‘ the natural range of' the Iasi 
650,000 yearn (320 to 790 ppb) as detennined from ice 
cores. Growth ra{e.s have declined since the early 1 990s, 
consistent with total emissions (sufn of anthropogenic 
and natural sources) being nearly constant {.luring this 
period. It is ven-- likely^ that the oi^served increase 
in methane concentration is due to anthropogenic 
activities, predominantly agricultvne and fossil fuel 
use, but relative contribufi(.ins from different source 
types are not well determined. {2.3, 7.4} 


■ 4000 ] 


The global atmospheric nihous oxide conceritration 
increased from a pre-industrial vtilue of about 270 
ppb to 319 ppb in 2005. The growih rate has been 
approximately const.a.nt since 19H0. More than a th.ir(i 
of all nitrous oxide emis,sions are anl.hropogenic and 
are primarily due to agriculture. {2.3, 7.4} 


The understanding of anthropogenic warming and 
cooling influences on climate has improved since 
the TAR, leading to very high confidence^ that the 
global average net effect of human activities since 
1750 has been one of warming, with a radiative 
forcing of +1.6 {+0.6 to +2.4] W (see Figure 
SPM.2). {2.3., 6.5, 2.9} 


Tire combined radiative forcing due to increases in 
carbon dioxide, methane, arid nitrous »)xide i.s t 2.30 
[+2.07 to +2.53] VV m and its rate o.f increase 
during the industrial era. is very likely to have been 
unprecexlenied in more than .10, 000 years (see Figures 


5000 

Time (before 2005) 


100Q0 


Figure SPM.1. Atmospl>eric concentraiions of carbon di&cide, 
methane and nitrous oxide over the last 10,000 years 0arge 
panels) and sir}ce 1750 (inset panels). Measurements sve shown 
from icG cores (symbols with different colours for different studies) 
and atmospheric samples (red lirK‘S}. The corresponding radiatve 
forcings are shown on the right hand axes of the large panels. 
{T-lgum 6.4} 


in this Sumrrary tex Pc^cymakars. the tottawing terms ftsve boeti tised to 
.‘ndtefflethe assessed iikaliftood, using expert judgemBni, of an outcome or 
a result c&twn > 99% probability of occurrence, Extrenmly Hk^.Sy > 

96%, Vfey»eJy.>^%.tiks?>- > 66%. .Wore lixsiy Efis.n nof > 50%, UniikBh- 
<33%, W8f>'do.»E9f)'<10%, Exlrtmety unlikely < 5% (see BoxTS.1 for mon 
d^aiis). 

in this Summary for PrSicymahers (tie foiiowing levsis of confidence have 
been used to express sxdkI ludgerrrer.ts on the conactnass of the imderfy. 
ing SGteftce; ysfytUghoinfiaer’.ce represents at ieasi a 3 out of tO chance 
of t»!ng GOfrect; tiigh conMen.ae rfipresenis alxiut an 8 out of 1 0 chance oi 
being cwrect ^ee a>x TS.1> 
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SPIvf-1 and SPh'f.2). The carbon dioxide radiative 
forcing increased by 20% from 1995 to 2005, the 
largest change for any decade in at least the last 200 

years. •12.3, 6,4} 


coroprdiensive modelling, but remain the domiTiaih 
uncertainty in radiati ve forcing. Aeixtsois also influetice 
cloud lifetime and precipitation. { 2,4, 2.9, 7.5 } 


Significant anthropogenic contributions to radiative 
forcing come fi'ojn several other sources. Tropospheric 
ozone changes due to enrissions of ozone-fonning 
chemicals (nitrogen oxides, carbon monoxide, arsd 
hydrocarbons) contribute +0.35 [+0,25 to +0.65j 
W m-T The direct radiative fbrcmg due to changes 
in haiocarbons^ is +0.34 1+0.31 to +0.37] W nv'^-. 
Changes in surface albedo, due to land cover changes 
and deposition of black carbon aerosols on snow, exert 


Anthropogenic contributioris to aerosols (primarily 
stdphate, organic caition, black carbon, nitrate and 
dust) together produce a cimling effect, with a total 
direct radiative forcing of -0.5 [-0.9 to -0.1} W m"- 
and an indirect cloud a!be.do forcing of -0.7 [-1.8 to 
-0.3] W nr'f These forciitgs arc now better understood 
than at the time of the TAR due to improved in situ, 
satellite and groimd-hased measurements and more 
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Figure SPM.2. G/oba/ avivage racSiaiive forcing (RF) estimates and ranges in 2005 for anthropogenic carbon dioxide (CO->)., methane 
(CH.,). nitrous oxide (N^O) and other important a^nts and mechanisms, together with the typicai geographicai extent (spatial scale) of 
the forcing and the assessed level of scientific understanding (LQSU). The net anthropogenic radiative facing and its range are also 
shown. These require summing asymmefric uncerta/ntyesf/mafes from the conyoonent terms, and cannot be obtained by simple addition. 
Additional forcing factors not included here are considered to have a very low LOSU. Volcanic aerosols conthbute an additional netura/ 
lorcing but are not included in this figure due to dteir episodic nature. The range for linear contrails does not inciude other possible effects 
of aviation on cloudiness. {2.9, Figure 2.20} 


receni.iy as^^ed in deta! in IPCC's Specie' Report on SsteguaixSing the Ozorvi Lays 
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respective forcings of 0.2 [-0,4 to 0.0] and -H).i [0.0 

to i 0,2 j W ITS' Additional terms smaller than ±0. 1 W 

tn ^ arc shown in Figure SPM.2. (2.3, 2.5, 7.2} 

F'hanges in solar irradiance since 1750 are estimate 
to cause a radiative forcing of-K).l2 [+0.06 to +0.30] 
W nv which is less Shan half She estimate given in the 
TAR. J2.7} 


Direct Observations of Recent 
Climate Change 


Since the TAfl progress in understanding how climax is 
changing in space and in time has been gained through 
improvements and extensions of numerous datasets arid 
data analyses, broader geographical coverage, bett&‘ 
understandmg of uncertainties, and a wider variety of 
measurements. Increasingly comprehensive observations 
are available for glaciers and snow cover since tfte 1960s, 
and for sea level and ice sheets since about the past 
decade. However, data coverage remains limited m some 
regions. 


Warming of the climate system, is unequivocal, as is 
now evident ffohi observations of increases in giobai 
average air and ocean tOmiperaliires, widespread , 
melting of snow and ice, and rising global average 
sea level (see Figure SPM.3). (3.2, 4.2, 5.5} 

* ffleveti of the last twelve years ( 1 995-2006) rank among 
the 12 wannest years in the instnimentai record of 
global surface temperature^ (since 1850). 'fhe updated 
iOO-year linear treii.d (1906 to 2005) o.f0.74'T: [O.SeX 
to 0,92'’C] is therefore larger than the corresponding 
trend for 1901 to 2000 given in the TAR of 0.6°C 
[0.4"C' to 0,8“C'j. 'fhe linear warming trend over the 
last 50 years (0.1 3°C [0.1 0°C to 0.1 per decade) 
is nearly twice that for the last 100 years. The total 
temperature increase from 1850-1899 to 2001-2005 is 
0,76‘-’C [0.57'^C to 0.95'’C|. Urbaji heat island effects 
are real but local, aiui have a negligible influence (less 
than fl.006“Cl per decade over lattd arid zero over the 
oceans) on these values. (3,2} 


New analyses of balloon-borne and satellite 
measurements of lower- and mid-tropospheric 
temperature show warming rate.s tlsai arc sin'ular 
to those of the surface temperature record and are 
consistent within their respective uncertainties, largely 
reconciling a discrepancy noted in the TAR. (3.2, 3.4) 

TTie av'erage atmospheric %vater vapour content has 
increased since at least the 1980s over land and ocean 
as well as in the- upper tropospl'iere. The increase is 
broadly consistent wdth the extra wuiter vapour that 
warmer air can hold. {3.4} 

Observations since 1961 show' that th.e average 
temperature of the global ocean has increased to depths 
of at least 3000 m and that the ocean has been absorbittg 
more than 80®/o of the heat added to the climate system. 
Such warming causes seawater to expand, contributing 
to sea level rise (see Table SPM.l). (5.2, 5,5} 

Mountain glaciers and snow cover have tieclined on 
average in both hemi.spheres, Widespread decreasevS 
in glaciers and ice caps have contributed to sea level 
rise (ice caps do not include contrjbuti(m.s from the 
Greenland and Antarctic Ice Sheets). (See I'able 
SPM.l.) (4.6, 4.7, 4.8, .5.5} 

New data since the TAR now show that losses from 
the ice sheets of Greenlantl and Antarctica ha\'e very 
likely contributed to .seji level rise over 1.993 to 2003 
(see Tabic SPM. 1 ). Flow speed has increased for .some 
Greenland and Antarctic outlet glaciers, which drain ice 
from the interior of the ice sheets. The corresponding 
increased ice sheet inas.s loss has often followed 
thinning, reduction or lo.ss of ice shelves or loss of 
fioatijig glaciei' tongues. Such dynamical ice k»ss is 
sufficient to explain most of the Antaictic net mass 
loss and approximately half of the Greenland net mass 
loss. The remainder of the ice loss from Greetdand has 
occurred because losses due to melting have exceeded 
accumulation due to snowfall. (4.6, 4.8, 5.5} 

■ Global average sea level rose at an average rate of 1 .8 
[1.3 to 2.3] mm per year over 196! to 2003. 'fhe rate 
was faster over 1993 to 2003: abovst 3,1 [2.4 to 3,8{ 
mm per year. Whether the faster rate for 1 993 to 2003 
reflects decadal variability or an increase in lltc longer- 
term trend is unclear. There is high confidence that 


T'iiS' .jv.-wayH cit nBar. surface a.ir icnipei'aturs over 


!i- iand arKi sea surface temperature. 
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Changes in Teh^perature, Sea Level and Northern HeMtspHERE Snow Cover 



1850 1900 

©iPCC 2007: WGt-AR4 


1950 


2000 


Year 


Figure SPM.3. Observed changes in (a) global average surface tenperature, global average sea level fmm tide gauge (blue) srxd 
satellite {red) data snd (c) Northern Hemisphere snow cover fer March-April. AS changes are relative to cofTsspond/ng averages for 
the period 1961-1990. Smoothed curves represenf decadal averse values while circles show yearly values. The shaded areas are the 
uncertainty intervals estimated from a comprehensive analysis of . known uncertainties (a and b) ard from the lime series (c). {FAQ 3. 1, 
Figure 1, Figuie 4.2. Figure 5. 13} 
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the rate of ohsen-ed sea level rise increased from the 
19th to the 20th centory. The total 20th-centurY rise is 
estimated to be 0. 17 |0, i2 to 0.22] m. (5.5| 

For 1993 to 2003, the sum of the climate contributions 
is consistent within uncertamties with the total sea level 
rise that is directly observed {sec Table SPM.l), These 
estimates are based on itnproved stitellite and in silu 
<!ata now available. For the period 1961 to 2003, the 
sum of climate contributions is e.stijjiated to be smaller 
than the observa^d sea level rise, 'The TAR reported a 
similar discrepancy tor 1910 to 1990. {.5.5} 

M continental, regional and ocean basin scales, 
numerous long-term changes In climate havevyt 
been observed. These include changes In wedfevT 
temperatures and ice. widespread changes inv'J 
precipitation amounts, ocean salinity, wind patterns 
and aspects of extreme weather Including droughty t c 
heavy precipitation, heat waves and d^e intensity oi 
tropical cyc!oties.’o {3.2, 3.3, 3.4, 3.5, 3.6, 5.2} 


• Average arctic temperatures increased at almost twice 

the global average rate in the past 100 years. Arctic 
temperatures have high decadal variability, and a warm 
period was also observed from 1925 to 1945. {3.2} 


• Satellite dabi since 1978 show that amuial average 
arctic sea ice extent has .sltrunk by 2,7 [2.1 to 3.3 1% 
per decade, with larger decreases in summer of 7,4 [5,0 
to 9,8]% per dec^e. These values arc consistent with 
those re^wrted in the TAR. {4.4} 

• Temperatures at the top of the permafrost layer have 
generally increased since the 1980s iir the Aj'ctic (by 
up to 3°C). The maximum area covered by seasoiiafiy 
frozen ground has decreased by about 'iVo in the 
Northern Hemisphere since 1900, with a decrease iti 
spring of up to i 5%. {4.7 } 

• Long-term trends from 1900to2005havebe4mobser%-a:i 
in precipitotion amount over many large regions.” 
Si^ificantly increased precipitation has been observed 
in eastern parts of North and South Anierica, irorthern 
Europe and northern and central Asia. Drying has been 
observed in the Sahel, the Mediterranean, southern 
Africa and parts of southern Asia. Precipitation is 
highly variable spatially and temporally, and data are 
limited in some regierns. l,ong-t:erm trends have not 
been observed for the other large .regions assessed.” 
{3.3, 3.9} 

• Changes in precipitation and evaporation over the 
oceans are suggested by fre,shening of mid- and high- 
ialitude waters together with increased salinity in low- 
latitude waters. {5.2} 


Table SPM.1. Observed rate of sea tevet rise and estimated contributions from different sources. {5.5, TabfeS.S} 


Source offiipa level n*.** ■: 

r-r'-V; 


Rutoof seafevol ris 

'■■M- M 1 

G (mm per your) 

Thermal expansion 



0.42 ±0.12 

1,6 ±0.6 

Glaciers and ice caps 



0.50 ±0.18 

0.77 ± 0.22 

Greenland (ce Sheet 



0.CS±0.12 

0.21 ± 0.07 

Antarctic; ice Shec-it 



0.14 ± 0.41 

0.21 ± 0.35 

Sum of individual climate 
contributions to sea level rise 



1.1 ±0.5 

2.6 ± 0.7 

Observed total sea level rise 



1.8±0,Sa 

3.1 ± 0.7“ 







'fabte note: 

prinrtfi I'SPS arp^rom sida natioas and after 1993 are from sate«t8 altimetry. 


nes inc-liide Siurricanes and 
regions are tftose consider! 


r'phoor.s- 

red in the regional fsojetstioRS chapter the TAR and in Chapter 1 1 this repixt 
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• Mid-laiitude westerly winds have strengthened in both 
hemispheres since she 1960s. {3.5} 

“ More irstense ant! longer droughts have been observed 
over wider areas since the I9?0s, particularly in the 
tropics aiid siibtropics. increased drying linked with 
iiigher terriperatiires and decreased precipitation has 
conixibuted to changes in drought. Changes in sea 
surface temperatures, wind patterns and decreased 
snow'pack and snow cover have also been linked to 
droughts. {3.3} 


■ The frequency of heaw j>uimiU, v ^ 
increased overmost lami irei-x c» I’vi 
and observed increases ot at.no'po i i. " 
{3.8, 3.9} 

’ Widespreadchangesmcxtrcmetsinpi ..hiu 
observedoverthelast '^O^eass LoUdi s i 
and frost have become 1 ss frequent v hd 
hot nighte and heat waves have become ,i ■> 
(see Table SPM.2). {3.8} 


Table SPM.2. Recent trends, assessment of human influence on the trend md projections for extreme weather events for which there 
is an observed iafe-20fh century trend. {Tables 3.7, 3.8, 9.4; Secdons 3.8, 5.5, 9.7, 11.2-11.9} 


>, Phenorrtenpn* and 
, dM'ectton of trend 



1 

1 Likelihood that trend 
occurred in fate 20tit 
cohlLrv (typicaily 

' 

; Likelihood of a 1 

! human contribution i 

to obseived trend® i 

^ £ . ! 

Very likely^: 

Likely^ 

Very likely” 

Likely {nights)^' 

Likely 

More likely than nof 

Likely 

1 . 

More likely than nol' 

Likely in many 
regions since 1970s 

More likely than not 

Likely in some 
regions since 1970 

Mors likely than not' 

Likely 

More likely than not''*' 


Ukelihood of future trends : 
based on ptpiootions (dr 
21st centuiy using 
SBES scenarios 


Table notes: 

“ See Table 3.7 for furti wr details regivding defirtlions. 

'> See Table TS.4, Box TS..5 aixl Table 9,4. 

= Decreased frsxiuancy ot cold days arxl nights (coldest 10%). 

Warming of the most extreme days and nigfils eac^ yea-. 

« Increased frequency of hot days and nights pxrttesl 10%). 


J Extreme huiir sea level depends on avwage sea lev^ aid on regiwrai weafha- systems. It is defined here as the fnghest ! % of hourly values o 
swved sea level a! a station for a glv®^ rwereoce period. 

' Changes in observed extieme hi^ .sea levf^ dosely follow Ste charges fo avara^ levd. {5,51 It is verv likstv ttef anlKrepooenic activity o 
to a rise in aveiage sea levd, (9,5) ’ ' ' ' ' 

In all sconas tos, the projprcted global average sea Isv^ a 2100 is mao in me rsf»ax:e period. {10.6} The eftev.:! of ctianges in rsMionai 
systems on sea ievst extrontes has not been assessed. 
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There is observalienai evidetice for an increase in 
intense tropical cyclone activity in the North Atlantic 
since about 1970, correlated with increases of tropical 
sea surface temperatiires. There are also suggestions 
of increased int<nnse tropical cv'clone activity in some 
otfier regions where conccnis over data quality are 
greater. Miilti-decadal variability and the quality of 
the tropical cyclone records prior to routine satellite 
observations in about 5970 complicate the det^tion 
of long-term trends in tropica! cyclone activity, ’fhere 
is no clear trend in the annual numbers of tropical 
cyclones. {3.81 


Some aspects of climate have not been observed to 
change, 13,2,3.8,4.4,5.3} 


A decrease iti dixtnial tentperature range (DTR) was 
reported in the TAR, but the data available tlien extended 
only from 1950 to 199,3. Updated obsejvations reveal 
that DT.R has not changed from 1979 to 2004 as both 
day- and .night-time tentperuture have risen at about 
the same rate. The trends are highly variable from one 
region to aiiothe.r. (3.2} 

Antarctic sea ice extent continues to show interanmial 
variability and localised changes but no statistically 
significant average trends, consistent with the lack 
ot warming reflected in atmospheric temperatures 
aveitkged across the region. {3.2, 4.4} 

There is insufficient evidence to determine whether 
trends exist in tlie meridional overturning ci.rcuhition 
(MOO) of the global ocean or in small-scale phenomena 
suclt as tornadoes, hail, lightning and dust-stonics. 
{3.8, .5.3} 



Pa^eoc^naUc studies use changes in cHmaticaUy sensitive 
mdicators to infer past changes in giobaf climate on time 
scaimrangingfy-om decades to millions of years. Suchpro.xy 
£feta fe.g., tree ring widtlj) may be influenced by both local 
temperature and other factors such as precipitation, and 
oft&n representative of parricular seasons rather than 
fuff years. Studies since the TAR draw increased confidence 
from addiiionaf data showing coherent behaviour across 
indicators in different parts of the world. However, 
uncerUinties generally increase with time into the past doe 
to increasingly limited spatial coverage. 

Palaeociimatic information supports the intor- 
pretation that the warmth of the lost haif century 
Is unusual in at least the previous 1,300 years. 
The last time the polar regions were significantly 
warmer than present for an extended period {about 
125,000 years ago), reductions in polar Ice volume 
led to 4 to 6 m of sea level rise. {6.4, 6.6} 

• Average Nortliem Hemisphere temperatures during the 
second half of the 20th century were very likely higher 
than during any other 50-year period in the last 500 
years and likely the highest in at least the pa.sl 1,300 
years. Some recent studies indicate greater variability 
in. Northern Hemisphere temperatures than, suggested 
in the TAR, particularly finding that cooler sjcriods 
existed in the 1 2th to 14th, Hth and 19th centuries. 
Wanner periods prior to the 20th century are within the 
uncertainty range given In the TAR. {6.6} 

• Global average sea level in the last interglacial period 
(about 125,000 years ago) was likely 4 to 6 in liiglier 
than during the 20th century, mainly due to tite retreat 
of polar ice. Ice core data indicate that average polar 
temperatures at that time were 3"C to 5"C higher tliiin 
present, because of differences in the Rart].Ts orbit. The 
Greenland Ice Sheet and other arctic ice fields likely 
contributed no more than 4 m of the observed sea level 
rise. There may also have been a cx)ntribs.ition from 
Antarctica. {6.4} 


9 
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Understanding and At 
Climate Chang 




This assessment considers longer and improved records, 
an expanded nmge of observations and improvements in 
the simulaiiors of mmy aspects ofcHmate md /te 
based on studies since the TAR. it also considers die residts 
of new attribution studies that have evaluated whether 
observed changes are quantitatively consisient widi the 
eKpected response to external forcings and incon^stent 
with alternative physically plausible explanations. 


^ost o1 the observed increase in giobai average 
temperatures since tbs rtild-2(Hh century is 
likely liuB to the observed increase In anthropogenic 
greenhouse gas concentrations^^ This is an 
advance since the TAR’s conclusion that “most of 
the observed warming over the last 50 years is likely 
to have been due to the increase in greenhouse gas 
concentrations”. Oiscernibie human influences 
now extend to other aspects of climate, including 
ocean warming, continental-average temperatures, 
temperature extremes and wind patterns <see 
Figure SPM.4 and Table SPM.2). {9.4. 9.5} 


It is likely that increases in greenhouse gas 
concentrations alone would have caused more 
warming than’ observed because volcanic and 
anthropogenic aerosols iiave offset some warating that 
would otherwise have taken place. {2.9, 7.5, 9.4} 

Tire observed widespread wanning of the atmosphere 
and ocean, together witli ice ma.ss loss, support the 
conclusion that it is extremely unlikely that global 
climate change of tire past 50 years cjm be explained 
without external forcirrg, and very likely tliat it is not 
due to known natural causes alone. (4.8, 5.2, 9.4, 9.5, 
9.7} 


• Warming of the clinmte systeni has been detected in 
changes of surface and atmospheric temperatures in 
the upper sev'eral hundred metres of the ocean, aitd 
in contributions to sea level rise. Attribution sttidies 
have es^lished anthropogenic contributions to a!) of 
these changes. The obser\'ed pattern of tropospheric 
wanning and stratospheric cooling is very likely due io 
the combined influences of gteenhouse gas increases 
and stratospheric ozone depletion. | 3.2. 3.4, 9.4, 9.5} 

• It is likely that there lias beeji significant tmthropogenic 
wanning over the past 50 years averaged over each 
continent except Antarctica (see Figure SPM.4). 
The observed patteni.s of warnting, inciudittg greater 
warming over hmd than over the ocean, and their 
changes over time, are only simulated by models that 
include antliropogenic forcing. The ability of coupled 
climate models to simulate the obsetved temperature 
evolution on each of six continents provides stronger 
evidence of human influence on climate than was 
available in the TAR. {3.2,9 4} 

• Difficulties remain in reliably simulaling and att ributing 
observed temperature changes at smaller scales. On 
these scales, natural climate variability is relatively 
larger, making it harder to tiistinguish changes expected 
due to external forcings. Uncertainties in local forcings 
and feedbacks also make it difficult to estimate tlie 
contribution of greenltouse gas increases to observed 
small-scale temperature changes. {8, .3, 9.4} 

• Anthropogenic forcing is likely to have contributed 
to changes in wind patterns,'^ affecting extra- 
tropical storm tracks and ten^perature patterns in 
both hemispheres. However, the observed changes in 
the Northern Hemispliere circulation are larger than 
simulated in response to 20th-century fencing change. 
{3.5,3.6,9.5.10.3} 

• Temperatures of the most extreme hot nights, cold 
nights and cold days are likely to ha^'e increased due 
to anthropogenic forcing. It is more likely than not that 
antluopogenic forcing has increased the risk of heat 
waves (see Table SPM,2). {9.4} 


of remaining ijncertaiolv' is based on cuirs.nt methodotogies. 

e Southern and Northern Ar, notar t»todK and reJated chants in ^ ^forth Attantic Osaltettion. P-6, 9.5. Box TS.fit 


10 
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Global 


Global Land 


Global O&ean 


mod»fs using only natural forcings 

modfils using both natural arid anthropogenic forcings 


®tPCC 3007; WG1-AR4 


and OoNTiNENTAL TEMPERATURE CHANGE 



11 
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Analyses of ciiniate models togetiier wift 
fionstroints from observatiosis enables art assess 
likefy range to be given for climate sensHivi^ for 
tlie first time and provides incri- confidence ni 
tbs understanding of tfie climate system res|Hm^ 
to radiative forcing. {6.6, 8.6, 9.6, Box 10.2J 


The eqiiHibriuns climafe sensitivity is a measure of the 
climate system response to sustained radiative forcing. 
U is not a projection but is defined as the global average 
surface warming following a doubling of carbon 
dioxide concentrations. It is likely to be in the range 
2‘-'C to 4.5'^C with a best estimate of about 3®C, and is 
very unlikely to be less than I .S^C. Values substantially 
iiigher than 4,5^C cannot be excluded, but agreement, 
of models with observations is not as good for those 
values. Water vapour ciianges represent the largest 
fecxlback affecting climate sensitivity and are now 
l>etter understood than in the TAR. Cloud feedbacks 
remain the largest source of uncertainty. (8.6, 9.6, Box 
10 . 2 } 

it is unlikely that climate changes of at least the 
seven centuries prior to 1950 were due to variability 
generated within the climate system alone. A significant 
fraction of tire reconstructerl Northern Hemisphere 
inter-decadal temperature variability over those 
centuries is wry likely attributable to volcanic eruptions 
and changes in solar irradiance, and it is likely that 
anthropogenic forcing contributed to the early 20th-- 
century warming evident in these records. (2.7, 2.8, 
6.6, 9.3} 



A maior advance of this assessment of climate change 
projecdons compared with the TAR is the large number of 
simulations available from a broader range of models. Tak&n 
togetfjer mth additional information from observations, 
these provide a quantitative basis for estimating likelihoods 
for many aspects of future climate chaiyge. Model 
simulatiom cover a range of possible futures including 
idealised emission or concentration assumptions. These 
include SR£S'* illustrative marker scenarios for the 2(X)0 
to 2100 period and model experiments with greenhouse 
gases and aerosol concentrations held constant after year 
or 2100. 


For file next two decades, a warming of almut- 
per decade is projected for a range of SWES 
emission scenarios. Even if the concentrations of 
ai! gmentiouse gases and aerosols had boon kept 
constant at year 2000 levels, a further warniing of 
about 0.rc per decade would be expected. {10,3,: 
10.7J 


vSince IPCC’s first report in 1990, assessed projections 
have suggested global average l:emperature increases 
between about 0. }5°C and 0.3'^C per decade for 1990 to 
2005. 'I1iis can now be compared with observed values 
of about 0.2°C per tiecadc, strengthening confidence in 
near-term projections. ( 1 .2. 3.2 } 

Model experiments show tiiat even if alt radiative 
forcing agents were held constant at year 2000 levels, 
a further wanning trend would occur in the next two 
decades at a rate of about 0. 1 "C per decade, due mainly 
to the slow respon.se of the cceans. About twice as 
much wanning (0.2°C i>er decade) v'ould be expected 
if emissions are within Ujc range of the SRES scenarios, 
Best-estimate projections from models indicate 
that decadal average warming over each inhabited 
continent by 2030 is insensitive to the choice among 
SRES scenarios and is ve?;)' likely to be at least twice 
as large as the corresponding model-estimated natural 
variability during (he 20th century. (9.4, 10.3, 10.5, 
11.2-11.7, Figure TS-29} 


-r-fS rfei' 'Sp«=.-^;PepOftO!7a7KSSk3nScan3n'os(2CKX)). TheSBESscw^OfamitiesandifcjVrativ^ra'*.,? vhi fidanot it .1 . < 

drs .luminarii.ed m g box at the end of this Summ^y for Pc^ymakws. Approximate cartssi diowde ecjuiv4ien> .'on psor'nhm'ij !*■'? 

'n' I’-'drad'Jti'.o to amhrop(^Tiogreeohousegasesand3sroso!s»» 2100(806 p.823oftha rAB)fo.-th» RPFR R l ait P? AIR Af <i2H ai f ' ii|' 

rhdrker .-.canuno^ do acoot fiOO, 700, SCXJ, KQ, 1 250 arxS 1.550 pfxn rs^sectiwely. Scenarios 81. AIBasvl A2 hav-'- f'v.ic of 

t , .Tu Li ti'se 10 u!f-- .w© assessed in fbJs 
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Summary for Voikymskets 


CoRtmuod gropnhouse ads eitii^sions al or abo^ 
cufrrn? fi)lps would cause further warmm0 and 
inclure many charscjts In the global climate system 
dining the ?i^t century that would very likely be 
tufger than thorc QUmmi during the 20th century. 


® Advatices io climate change modelling now enable 
best estimates find likely assessed uncertainty ranges to 
be given for projected warming tor different emission 
scenarios. Results for diflerent emission scenarios are 
provided explicitly in this report to avoid loss of diis 
policy-relevant infornjalion. Projected global average 
surface warmings for the end of the 21st .century 
(i090--2099) relative to 1 980-1 999 are shown in Table 
SPM.3. Ibese illustrate the differences l>etween lower 
and higher SRES etnission scenario.s, and the projected 
wanning unceilainty associated with these scenarios. 
{10.5) 

• Best estimates and likely ranges for global average 
surface air warnting for six SRES emisvsions marker 
scenarios are given in this assessment and are shown 
in Table SPM.3. For example, the best estimate for 
the low scenario (Bl) is L8X {likely range is l.TC 
to 2.9'’C), and the best estimate for the high scenario 


(AiFl) is 4.0°C (likely range is 2.4"C to 6,4'^C)- 
Although these projections are broadly consistent with 
the span quoted in the TAR (1.4^-’C to 5.8 -’C), they are 
not directly comparable (see Figure SPM, 5 ). The Fourth 
Assessment Report is more a<iv:mccd as it pro-vides best 
estimates and an assessed likelihood range for each of 
the marker scenarios. Tire new assessment of the iikefy 
ranges now relies on a larger mimber of climate models 
of increasing complexity and realism, as well as new 
information regarding the nature of feedbacks from the 
carbon cycle and constraints on climate response frt>!n 
observations- (10.5) 

• Wanning tends to reduce land and ocean uptake of 
atmospheric carbon dioxide, increasing the frat^ion of 

anthropogenic emissionsihatreniainsintheatmosphere. 

For the A2 scenario, for example, the cjimatc-carbon 
cycle feedback increases the corresponding global 
average warming at 2100 by more than VX:. Avssessed 
upper ranges for temperature projections are larger 
than in the TAR (see Table SFM3) mainly because 
the broader range of models now available suggests 
stronger climate-carbon cycle feedbacks. {7.3, 10.5} 

• Model-ba-sed projections of global average sea level 

rise at the end of the 21st century (2090 2099) are 

shown in Table SPM . .3. For each scenario, the midpoint 
of the range in Table SPM.3 is ^vithin I ()"/'« of the 


mibl« SP)Vl.a Projected global avemge surface warming and sea level nSe at the end of the Sist century, f r Q.S, ro.6. Table 1 0. 7} 




.J. ?• ‘r r ' moerature Change, JSSSife 
' 2099 rolnli.o lo 19i 


■90-»9gre^»e:id:;i980»W8r* 

ttiluw,"',; 




1.8 

1.1 -2.9 



AIT scenario 

2.4 

1.4 -3.8 


0.20-0.45 

82 scenario 

2.4 

1.4 -3.8 


0.20-0.43 

A1 B scenario 

2.8 

1.7 -4.4 


0.21-0.48 

A2 scenario 

3.4 

2.0 -5.4 


0,23-0.51 

A1 Fi scenario 

4.0 

2.4 -6.4 


0,26-0,59 

table notes: 


flstimat-, , ate a..s«.s-,ed frs,ni a tiierarchy of n«>deis that erKomp^ a simple c&nate modet. several Parth System Mode's of intermedistP 
Complexity and a taipe number of Atmosphere-Ocean Genw^ Orculation Models tAOGCMs} 

-> Year 2000 constant coniposition is derived from AOGGMs only. 


13 
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Sufrsnuiry for Poikymakers 


MuLTi-MoDEt Averages and Assessed Ranges fob Surface Warming 



I 


f— 


03 


m < cQ < 


5 


F?gure SPM.5. Solid tinss are multi-model global averages of surface warning (relative to 1980-1999) far the scenarios A2,A1B and B 1, 
shown as contIrKiations of the SOth century simulations. Shading denotes the ±1 standard deviation range of individual model annual 
averages. The orange line is for the e.Kperiir>ent where concentrations were held constant, at year 2000 values. The grey bars at right 
indicate the best estimate (solid line within each bar) and the likely range assessed for the six SRES marker scenarios. The assessment of 
the best estimate and Ukefy ranges in the grey bars inciudes the AOQCMs in the left part of the figure, as well as results from a hierarchy 
of independent models and observational constraints. (Figures 10.4 and 10.29} 


TAR model average for 2090-2099- The ranges are 
narrower tlian in the TAR mainly because of improved 
information about some uncertainties in the projected 
contributions,''’ {10.6) 

Models used to date do not include imcertainti^ in 
climate-carbon cycle feedback nor do they include 
the full effects of changes in ice sheet flow', because a 
basis in published literature is lacking. The projections 
include a cotstribiuion due to increased ice flow from 
Greenland and Antarctica at the rates observed for 1993 
lo 2003, !)ut these flow rates could increase or decrease 
in the future. For example, if this contribution were to 
grow’ linearly with global average temperature change. 


the upper ranges of sea level rise for SRliiS scenarios 
shown in Table SPM.3 would increase by 0. 1 to 0.2 m. 
Larger values cannot be excluded, but understanding of 
these effects is too limited to assess their likelihood or 
provide a best estimate or an upper bound for sea level, 
rise. {10,6) 

Increasing atmospheric carbon dioxide concentrations 
lead to iticreasing acidification of the oceatt. Projections 
based on SR£S scenarios give reductions in average 
global surface ocean pH'^’ of between 0.14 and 0.35 
units over the 21,st conUrry, adding to the present 
decrease of 0.1 units since pre-industrial times. (5-4, 
Box 7.3, 10.4) 


•r.sn I'-oiAVt'o )r «,E'.e ,r. ,je ;'i00. whereas fs-Qjectiems in this report »e for 3090-2099, The TAR wojid have had siniHar cangos to j,, Ta^iA. 3 
l.o-'nn<;o'- m r'^' 'cr^esponj 'o mrteasss in acidity of a soiuhon. See GkBsay for furttier details. 
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Summary for Poiicymakers 


1 ises 0 ss liQw confidenco In projected pattom 
ol warming and other regional-scale feabires, 
sncmding changes In wind patterns, precipifatnn 
ana sonje aspects of extremes and of ice. f8.2r8.3, 

^ 4 , 8 . 5,9 4 , 9 , 5 , 10 . 3 , 11 , 1 ) 

vv.uDUfsa in the 21st century shows scenario- 
pciHlciiS gcogaapliica] patterns similar to those 
!''-.c3\ed over the past scveial decades. Warming is 
expected to be greatest over land and at most high 
northern latitudes, and least over the Southern Ocean, 
and parts of the North Atlantic Ocean (see Figure 
SPM.6), 00.3} 

>Sr!OW cover is projected to contract. Widespr^d 
mcreasCvS in thaw depth are projected over most 
penna.frost regions, {10.3. 10.6} 


• Sea ice is projected to shrink in bottr the Arctic and 
AntarcticunderaiiSRES scenarios. In some projections, 
arctic late-sunimer ski ice disappears almost entirely 
by the latter part of die 2 1st century. {10.3} 

• It is very likely that hot extremes, heat waves and heavy 
precipitation evaits will continue to become more 
fi^uent. {10.3} 

• Based on a range of models, it i.s likely that future 
tropical cyclones (typhoons and hurricanes) will 
become more intense, with larger peak wimi speeds 
and more heavy precipitation associated with ongoing 
increases of tropical .sea .surface temperatures. The.re is 
less confidence in projections of a global decrease in 
numbers of tropical cyclones. The apparent increa.se 
in the proportion of very intense .storms since 1970 in 
some regions is much larger than simulated by current 
models for that period. {9..5, 10,3. 3.8} 


Projections of Surface Temperatures 



Figisre SPM.6. Projected surface temperature changes kir the early ^nd late 21st century relative to the period 1930-1999. 77jo central 
aiKl right panels show the AOGCM multi-model average projections for the B1 (top), A1B (middle) and A2 (bottom) SRES scenarios 
averaged over the decades 2020- 2029 (centre) and 2090-2099 (right). The left panels show corresponding uncertainties as the relative 
pronahilities of estimated global average warming from sevemi different AOGCM atKl Earth S>'sfem Moiie! of //jfefmec/fate Complexity 
studies for the same periods. Some studies present results only for a subset of the SRES scenanos, or for various mode! versions. 
Therefore the difference in the number of curves shown in the left-hand panels is due only to differences in the availability of results, 
iflgums 10.8 and 10.28} 
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Suoitnary for Policymakers 


Projected Patterns of Precipitation Changes 



Figure SPf^,7. flefef;Vs changss in precipitation {in percent) for the period S090-2099, rekitive to 1980-1999. Values are muiti-madei 
averages based on the SRES A 1B scenario for December to Febru&y Oeft) and June to August (right). White areas are where less than 
66% of the models agree in the sign of the change and stippled areas are where more than 90% of the models agree in the sign of the 
change. {Figure 10.9} 


ExtratT'opical storm tracks are projcctc<5 to move 
poleward, with consequent changes in wind, 
precipitation and temperature patterns, continuing the 
broad pattertv of observed trends over the last half- 
century. {3.6, 10.3} 

Since the fAR, there is an improving understanding 
of projected patterns of precipitation. Increases in the 
amount of preeijutation are very likely in high latitudes, 
wlule decreases are likely in mo.st .subtropical land 
regions (by as much as about 20% in the AIB .scenario 
in 2100, see Figure SPM.7), continuing observed 
patteiTivS in recent trends. {3.3, 8.3, 9.5, 10.3, 11.2 to 
n.9} 

Ba.sed on current model simulations, it is very likely that 
the meridional overtumhtg circulation (MOC) of the 
Atlantic Ocean will slow down during ilie 2Jst century. 
'fbe multi-model average reduction by 2100 is 25% 
(range from zero to about 50%) for SRES emission 
scenario .A.1B. Temperatures in the Atlantic region 
are projected to increase despite .such changes due to 
the much larger wanning associated with projected 
increases in greenhouse gases. It is very unlikely that 
the MOC will undergo a large abrupt transition during 
the 21st century. l.,.oiiger-tcrra chMtges in the MOC 
cannot, be assessed with confidence. {10.3, 10.7} 


Anthropogenic warming and sea level rise would 
continue tor centuries due to the time scales 
ifesociated with climate processes and feedbacks, 
even if greenhouse gas concentrations were to be 
stabilised. {10.4, 1G.5, 10.7} 

Climate-carbon cycle coupling is expected to add 
carbon dioxide to the atmospliere as the climate sy.stem 
warms, but the magnitude of this feedback is uncertain, 
This increases the uncertainty in the trajectory of 
carbon <iioxide emissions requiied to achieve a 
particular stabilisation level of atmo.spi.5eric carbon 
dioxide concentration. Based on cureent understanding 
of climate-carbon cycle feedback, model studies 
sugge.st that to stabilise at 450 ppm carbon dioxide 
could require that cumulative emissions over tlie 21 si 
century be reduced from an average of approxinuitely 
670 {630 to 710} GtC (2460 {2310 to 2600] CitCOjJ to 
approximately 490 [375 to 600] GtC (1800 [1370 to 
2200} GtCOn). Similarly, to stabilise at 1000 ppm, this 
feedback could require that cxiraulative emissions be 
reduced from a mode! average of approximately 1415 
[1340 to 1490] GtC (5190 [4910 to 5460] GtCO;>) to 
approximately HOO [980 to 1250] GtC (4030 [.3590 to 
4580] GtCOx). {7.3, 10.4} 
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Summary for Poticymakers 


• If radiative forcing were to be stabilised in 2100 at B1 
or AIB levels'"’ a ftirther increase in global average 
temperature of about 0.5'’C would still be expected, 
mostly by 2200. {10.7} 

• If radiative forcing were to be stabilised in 2100 at AIB 
levels'"*, thermal expansion alone would lead to 0.3 to 
0.8 m of sea level rise by 2300 (relative to 1980-1999). 
Thermal expansion would continue for many centuries, 
due to the time required to transport heat into the deep 
ocean. {10.7} 

• Contraction of the Greenland Ice Sheet is projected 
to continue to contribute to sea level rise after 21(K). 
Current models suggest that ice mass losses increase 
with temperature more rapidly than gains due to 
precipitation and that the surface mass balance 
becomes negative at a global average warming 
(relative to pre-industrial values) in excess of l.9°C 
to 4.6°C. If a negative surface mass balance were 
sustained for millennia, that would lead to virtually 
complete elimination of the Greenland Ice Sheet and 
a resulting contribution to sea level rise of about 7 m. 
The corresponding future temperatures in Greenland 


are comparable to those inferred for the last interglacial 
period 125,000 years ago, when palaeoclimatic 
information suggests reductions of polar land ice extent 
and 4 to 6 m of sea level rise. {6.4, 10.7} 

• Dynamical processes related to ice flow not included 
in current models but suggested by recent observations 
could increase the vulnerability of the ice sheets to 
warming, increasing future sea level rise. Understanding 
of these processes is limited and there is no consensus 
on their magnitude. {4.6,10.7} 

• Current global model studies project that the Antarctic 
Ice Sheet will remain too cold for widespread surface 
melting and is expected to gain in mass due to increased 
snowfall. However, net loss of ice mass could occur if 
dynamical ice discharge dominates the ice sheet mass 
balance. {10.7} 

• Both past and future anthropogenic carbon dioxide 
emissions will continue to contribute to warming and 
sea level rise for more than a millennium, due to the 
time scales required for removal of this gas from the 
atmosphere. {7.3,10.3} 
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Mr. Kucinich. I would ask Mr. Paulison, can you tell this com- 
mittee if FEMA is or is not planning for any effects attributable to 
calculation? 

Mr. Paulison. I am making sure that this organization is ready 
to respond, regardless of what comes our way. The prediction of 
hurricanes has not been very scientific. Last year we were pre- 
dicted to have a lot of hurricanes; we did not have them. So far we 
have had none this year. We do have one storm out there north of 
Bermuda. But we are going to be ready, regardless of what the cal- 
culation people say to make sure yes, we are getting ready for that. 

Mr. Kucinich. OK. 

Mr. Paulison. We are going to be ready for that. I am trying to 
be as positive as I can. 

Mr. Kucinich. Do you have that as a matter of policy, though? 
I mean, for example, in your policy division, which you have devel- 
oped, does the policy division have a policy on global warming? 

Mr. Paulison. FEMA does not have a policy on global warming. 
We have a policy that says this organization is going to be ready 
to respond to disasters, whether they are natural disasters, wheth- 
er they come in bunches or they come one at a time. 

Mr. Kucinich. But does FEMA have a position that calculation 
would have no impact on the kind of natural disasters that we are 
supposed to deal with? 

Mr. Paulison. I am not a climatologist nor am I a meteorologist, 
so I don’t know what impact the climate change is going to have 
on natural disasters. All I am telling you is this agency is ready 
to respond, and we are going to continue to be ready to respond. 

Mr. Kucinich. Did you have an interest, though, on the impact 
of calculation on creating natural disasters? Is that something that 
has occurred to you? 

Mr. Paulison. Well, of course it would. Any time we get pre- 
dictions that there is going to be something worse coming on down 
the road 

Mr. Kucinich. You don’t dismiss that out of hand? 

Mr. Paulison. No, sir. No, sir. 

Mr. Kucinich. I just was curious about that. 

What I would like to do, since Representative Jindal is here and 
has not yet had a chance to ask questions, with the permission of 
Mr. Davis we could perhaps refer to Mr. Jindal. 

You have the floor for 5 minutes. Thank you. 

Mr. Jindal. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Davis. 
Thank you for allowing me to sit in on the committee, and thank 
you also to the committee for allowing me to participate in the pre- 
vious hearing on the trailers and the formaldehyde hearing. 

Mr. Paulison, it is good to see you again. I want to thank each 
of the witnesses for their testimony. 

I have several questions. Mr. Chairman, with your consent I 
would like to submit my written statement for the record, if there 
is no objection. 

Mr. Kucinich. Without objection. 

Mr. Jindal. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I should have asked for more, Tom. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Without objection. 
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Mr. JiNDAL. I have several questions also to submit for the 
record, but I have two points I really want to make with the time 
I have. The first has to do with the regional office infrastructure. 
You know, back after the hurricane struck in 2005, the White 
House released its assessment, the Federal Response to Hurricane 
Katrina, Lessons Learned: Identifying Critical Flaws in the Na- 
tion’s Response, including, in terms of preparing this, an absence 
of regional planning and coordination. 

According to the report, DHS did not have the needed personnel 
or resources in the regional offices. This led to reduced communica- 
tions and an understanding of onsite needs, further delaying an ef- 
fective response. 

That report actually recommended an increase in regional re- 
sponse capabilities, specifically called on DHS to build regional 
structures to integrate State and local strategies, and capabilities 
to encourage regional partnerships. Indeed, in the Homeland Secu- 
rity Act of 2002, Congress mandated that DHS set up a regional 
structure. On April 28, 2005, 4 months before Hurricanes Katrina 
and Rita struck the Gulf Coast, I actually called on Secretary 
Chertoff to follow through with a regional framework in which Lou- 
isiana would have been equipped to facilitate a regional response. 

My first point, my first question is this. When you contrast the 
Coast Guard’s response, an agency within DHS, versus FEMA’s 
and other agencies’, there is a much more robust, much more effec- 
tive response, I think partially due to the fact the Coast Guard had 
boots on the ground before the storms, they knew the area, they 
knew the people. That wasn’t their first experience. 

Given the fact the Gulf Coast will be hit in the future by future 
hurricanes, future storms, certainly we have been a long-time advo- 
cate for a robust DHS regional office in the greater New Orleans 
area in Louisiana. 

My first question is a leading question, but my first question, the 
same question I asked the Secretary in 2005, Don’t you agree an 
enhanced regional structure could improve the flow of communica- 
tion between Washington and local emergency management offi- 
cials? I know you all have staffed up some of the regional adminis- 
trators, but couldn’t we do more to have a more robust presence on 
the ground? 

Mr. Paulison. Yes, sir, we can and we are. 

Mr. JiNDAL. I will followup in writing. One of the reasons I want 
to spend some of my time talking about this, I do want to continue 
to get public commitments, because I do think there is an oppor- 
tunity. New Orleans is building a Federal city concept, bringing to- 
gether different Federal agencies. There is already a regional head- 
quarters there for the Coast Guard, for Customs, for different Fed- 
eral agencies that are part of DHS. It just seems like it would be 
a natural place to consolidate and get those synergies. 

I thank you for your commitment to that. Like I said, I would 
like to followup on that with you. 

My second question is: you all have done an assessment, and you 
refer to this in your statement earlier about the gaps and prepared- 
ness among the different States. I know in Louisiana, in part, you 
identified some gaps when it came to in-place sheltering, when it 
comes to transportation and other things in terms of being pre- 
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pared. This is especially important considering the fact we are in 
the middle of another hurricane season. 

Last year we passed in Congress the Post-Katrina Emergency 
Reform Act that required FEMA to provide assistance to the States 
in terms of evacuations. I also added some language to the Defense 
authorization bill requiring the Secretary of Defense to pre-position 
pre-identified assets such as medical supplies, food, water, and 
communications equipment to help the Department of Defense help 
us, to help the Department of Defense respond to requests from ci- 
vilian authorities. The provision also called for Defense to work 
with DHS to develop concept plans to maximize military support. 

You talked about the gaps in Louisiana, and some of those I have 
talked about, given the directives in last year’s legislation, what is 
the status on your work with Louisiana in providing additional 
shelter space, pre-positioned supplies, and what can we do to uti- 
lize the Homeland Security grant program to help meet those 
needs that are identified in that gap analysis? 

Mr. Paulison. Particularly in Louisiana, but we have done it 
pretty much from Texas all the way to Maine, but particularly in 
Louisiana we have been working very closely with the State and 
the cities to make sure we have adequate shelters identified to put 
people in, who is going to staff them, who is going to put supplies 
in them. Also, for transportation modes in place, how many people 
do we think are going to self-evacuate in their own vehicles, how 
many buses without objection we need, do we have ambulance con- 
tracts in place? And the answer is yes to all of those. We now have 
identified enough shelter space for the predicted amount of people 
that would evacuate out of New Orleans and out of Louisiana 
should a hurricane come. 

We did it with three States. We did it with Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, and Alabama, together, because we know what affects one 
State affects all the others. This is the most robust involvement 
FEMA has had with working with States to fill those gaps and 
making sure that we have good, solid plans in place to move people 
out. 

Louisiana really stepped up to the plate this year, has put bus 
contracts in place and other things to really help us work together 
as a team to make sure that, if we do have to evacuate, that we 
know where people are going to go and how they are going to get 
there. 

My time has expired. My last point, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Kucinich. I just want the gentleman to know that if the 
gentleman wishes to ask questions for another 5 minutes, I will 
permit that, because I think that, given the fact that you represent 
Louisiana, you are entitled to this. So if you would like to proceed, 
proceed. 

Mr. JiNDAL. Well, I appreciate the chairman’s indulgence. Thank 
you. And I thank the ranking member, as well. 

Mr. Kucinich. Without objection. 

Mr. JiNDAL. What I was going to make in my final moments — 
and I appreciate the additional time — is that one of the things I 
would certainly ask FEMA to consider doing is providing guidance 
to the State about the best use of those security grant programs 
to help fill these gaps year in and year out. 
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I know one of the things we have heard, for example, there has 
been a lot of funding — maybe not enough, but a lot — provided, for 
example, for interoperable communications. One of the things we 
are hearing is that if those dollars aren’t coordinated and spent ef- 
fectively, we may not get that chance again. We did not have inter- 
operable communications we needed. We didn’t have it in Okla- 
homa City, we didn’t have it on 9/11, and we certainly didn’t have 
it after Hurricanes Katrina and Rita. So as you identify gaps, I 
would request that FEMA help provide guidance to the State on 
what might be the best ways to utilize some of the discretionary 
Homeland Security grants to help make sure that we can address 
these gaps. 

You know, one of the things I added in that language was requir- 
ing coordination with the Department of Defense to pre-position. I 
heard your comments before about having generators for hospitals 
and wanting to avoid no-bid contracts, and I applaud you for that. 
I absolutely agree. We don’t want to be in that same position again 
where we don’t have adequate food and water supplies. But then 
we also don’t want to end up paying too much for supplies. We saw 
what happened in the last couple of years. 

What has been done as far as coordinating with the Department 
of Defense? I put that language in there. Has that taken place to 
your satisfaction? Is there more that could be done between the two 
departments? 

Mr. Paulison. Like I said earlier, we have the best relationship 
with the Department of Defense, NORTHCOM, and the National 
Guard than we have ever had. I know Katrina was a wake up call 
for all of us, and we recognize we have to work together, we have 
to plan together, we have to train together so we are not exchang- 
ing business cards in the middle of the disaster. 

We have put a Defense coordinating officer in every region in 
this country, every region that FEMA has, to help with that coordi- 
nation. We meet. We have a videoconference with them every week 
and with NORTHCOM on there. We meet with the National Guard 
to make sure that we are coordinated, we are sharing information, 
and we are working together as a team as opposed to working in 
silos. 

We are doing this. We are going to continue doing it. It is the 
right thing to do. 

Mr. JiNDAL. I have two last points. One of the points I want to 
make — and I have said this at previous hearings — one of the things 
I am going to advocate for, and I would hope you all would be sup- 
portive of this, I think there is a lot of flexibility in the Stafford 
Act we have not taken advantage of, but I do think that there 
needs to be a completely different category for the kinds of catas- 
trophes that were Hurricanes Katrina and Rita. 

For example, allowing more flexibility on housing, allowing more 
flexibility for the assistance. I think we could have done more with 
the dollars we ended up spending, but too often found ourselves 
tied by rules — for example, not being able to improve public infra- 
structure; the rules requiring us to replace what had sometimes 
been there before; the rules that are preventing the hazard mitiga- 
tion money to help families who are trying to get help through the 
Road Home program. 
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I know we have declarations for disasters, but I think we need 
a designation for a catastrophe. 

I want to ask you one of the things. If, not when, if we get to 
that point I would hope that FEMA within the administration 
would also advocate for that. 

My last question. I know there had been press reports that after 
the hurricanes, after the storms there was approximately $854 mil- 
lion in cash and oil that was pledged by foreign governments, but 
only $40 million has been used so far for disaster victims or for re- 
construction. I know there were some issues with the State Depart- 
ment. What mechanisms have FEMA and the Department of 
Homeland Security made to reduce the bureaucracy to make sure 
that if there are future offers of support that they are handled in 
a more effective way? 

Mr. Paulison. a major, major problem for us and embarrass- 
ment, as far as I am concerned, not having a system in place to 
handle donations from our friends in other countries, so we have 
worked with our Office of International Affairs, we are working 
with the State Department, working with the Department of 
Homeland Security to make sure that we have a plan in place, and 
we do have a plan in place. One, making sure that people under- 
stand what our needs are so we are not being offered things that 
we can’t use; making sure we have a place to put them, and how 
we are going to distribute those. We have put those plans in place 
so that does not happen again. 

We have a lot of friends around this world who offered a lot of 
things. Some of it we could not use, and we should have let them 
know right up front what our needs were and what we could use. 

Mr. JiNDAL. Even my extended time has expired, but I want to 
ask you one last quick question to make sure I am understanding. 
In your judgment, based on the assessment gap and the work you 
have done, do you feel the Gulf Coast is ready, God forbid, if there 
should be another hurricane on the order of magnitude of another 
Katrina? 

Mr. Paulison. Congressman, I do. Louisiana is, in my opinion, 
more ready than it has ever been. They have really done a great 
job of putting this organization back together, getting on board. We 
still have issues, as you know because you live there, with the par- 
ishes not talking to the State. The communication system there is 
not what it should be. But as far as what I see happening on the 
ground, as far as making preparations for contracts in place, hav- 
ing shelter in place, willing to make evacuation calls early, and 
also with our new policy of, if a State can ask for pre-landfall dec- 
laration, we will help them with that, as any Gulf Coast State. So 
I think with all those things in place I am comfortable we are going 
to be able to respond there and we are going to do a good job if 
a hurricane does come. God forbid, we don’t want one. They surely 
don’t need it right now with everybody in those mobile homes and 
trailers. But yes, they are as ready as I have ever seen them. 

Mr. JiNDAL. Thank you. And thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your 
indulgence. 

Mr. Kucinich. I just want Mr. Jindal to know that the members 
of this committee support you and your community and we want 
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to make sure that all your questions are asked and that you are 
satisfied that everything is being done. 

When I spoke to Mr. Jadacki earlier, he had said that it would 
take 6 months to be able to get a detailed assessment of readiness 
and that perhaps some degree of report might be available in 90 
days. 

What I am going to ask you to do is this, Mr. Jadacki — to at least 
provide us when we come back in September, 1 month from now, 
with the areas of concern that you have, and then within 90 days 
to be able to establish, on a scale from 1 to 10, some quantification 
of the degree of readiness, with 1 being the lowest and 10 being 
the highest. If you could do that, it would give this committee some 
ability to be able to know where we are going. 

Can you respond to that question? 

Mr. Jadacki. Yes. I think we can meet those deadlines. 

Mr. Kucinich. I think that would be something we would find 
comforting. 

Mr. Jadacki. And that will be working closely with FEMA. 

Mr. Kucinich. That is appropriate, and we appreciate that. And 
with the Guard, of course. 

Also, before dismissing the first panel, I would just ask Mr. 
Paulison, I want to clarify your answer to my previous question. 
This is a question. Is FEMA incorporating the predicted effects of 
global warming into its planning, yes or no? 

Mr. Paulison. The answer is no. We are planning for the worst 
and hoping for the best, so regardless of what the predictions are, 
we are going to make sure the organization can respond to disas- 
ter, whether they are hurricanes or terrorist event or anything 
else. 

So do we plan on the weather changing? The answer is no. What 
we do is plan on having hurricanes and dealing with them. 

Mr. Kucinich. Do you think it would be appropriate for FEMA 
to consider the predicted effects of global warming in your plan- 
ning? 

Mr. Paulison. I do. I think there are modeling tools that are out 
there that we can tap into that we have not been that could be use- 
ful for us in planning for the future of this organization, so the an- 
swer is yes. 

Mr. Kucinich. So will FEMA from this point on incorporate the 
predicted effects of global warming into its planning? 

Mr. Paulison. Yes, sir. We will look at that very closely and 
work with our Science and Technology Department, along with 
other modeling tools that we know we are going to have to use to 
do a better job of planning for the future. 

Mr. Kucinich. I just want to make sure, as we are moving for- 
ward now, that we have a clear and concise response from FEMA 
with respect to incorporating predicted effects of global warming 
into planning, because then that relates essentially to readiness. So 
you are saying that you will do that? 

Mr. Paulison. Yes, sir. That is one of those things we have to 
deal with, just like everything else. 

Mr. Kucinich. You know what? That then is part of the new 
FEMA. 

Mr. Paulison. OK. 
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Mr. Kucinich. I want to thank the members of the panel for 
their patience and their participation. I want to thank you on be- 
half of every member of this committee. We had many Members 
show up for participation today. 

What we are going to do, now that we have concluded the testi- 
mony from panel one, we have many significant issues that will be 
raised on a second panel that we could not address on the first 
panel, and so I want my staff to summarize those issues in a letter 
to you, Mr. Paulison, so that you can address them after the hear- 
ing. 

I want to thank you members of the panel — Major General, Mr. 
Paulison, Mr. Jadacki. You are much appreciated and you are ex- 
cused. 

We will now take a 5-minute recess to allow for our staff to set 
up the second panel, so 5 minutes from now we will begin. 

Again, thanks to each of you for your service to our country. 

Mr. Paulison. And, sir, thanks to you also. The feedback from 
this panel is extremely helpful for us in putting this organization 
back on track. Thank you. 

Mr. Kucinich. Well, we are all working together. Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Kucinich. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness had to leave to take a flight, so we are going 
to put into the record the testimony of William Jenkins, who is Di- 
rector of Homeland Security and Justice Issues at the Government 
Accountability Office. Without objection, we will include his testi- 
mony in the record of the hearing. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Jenkins follows:] 
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Effective disaster preparedness and response require defining ivhat 
needs to be done, where and by whom, how it needs to be done, and how 
well it should be done. GAO analysis following Hurricane Katrina showed 
that improvements were needed in leadership roles and responsibilities, 
development of the necessary disaster capabilities, and accountabUity 
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tested. Some of the targeted improvements, such as a completely 
revamped logistics system, are multiyear efforts. Others, such as the 
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The Comptroller General has suggested one area for fundamental reform 
and oversi^t is ensuring a strategic and integrated approach to prepare 
for, respond to, recover, and rebuild after catastrophic events. FEMA 
enters ^e peak of the 2007 hurricane season as an organization in 
transition working simultaneously to implement the reorganization 
required by the Post-Katrina Reform Act and moving forward on 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss issues associated with the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency’s (FEMA), an agency within the 
Department of Homeland Security (DHS), and its efforts to address the 
shortcomings of the preparation and response to Hurricane Katrina and 
enhance its capabilities for responding to m^or disasters, including 
hurricanes. The 2007 hurricane season has started and its peak period will 
begin in a few weeks. Almost two years ago, Hurricane Katrina severely 
tested disaster management at the federal, state, and local levels and 
revealed weaknesses in the basic elements of preparing for, responding, to 
and recovering from any catastrophic disaster. The goal of disaster 
preparedness and response is easy to state but difficult to achieve and can 
be stated as follows: 

To prevent where possible, prepare for, mitigate, and respond to 
disasters of any size or cause with well-planned, well-coordinated, 
and effective actions that minimize the loss of life and property and 
set the st£^e for a quick recovery. 

Achieving this goal for m^gor disasters, and catastrophic disasters in 
particular, is difficult because success requires effective pre- and post- 
disaster coordination and cooperation among different levels of 
government, nongovernmental organizations, and the private sector. 
Individuals can also contribute to success through such things as knowing 
evacuation routes, complying with evacuation orders, and having a family 
and individual disaster preparation plan and supplies. 

As the Comptroller General testified in February 2007 on DHS’s high-risk 
status and specifically disaster preparedness and response, DHS must 
overcome continuing challenges, including those related to clearly 
defining leadership roles and responsibilities, developing necessary 
disaster response capabilities, and establishing accountability systems to 
provide effective services while protecting against waste, fraud, and 
abuse.* These issues are enormously complex and challenging for all levels 
of government It is important to view preparedness for and re^onse to 
major disasters as a national system with linked responsibilities and 
capabilities. This is because effective preparedness for and response to 


‘GAO, Hom€iarui Security: Management and Programmatic Challenges Facing the 
Department of Homeland Security, GAO-07-452T (Washington, D.C.: Feb. 7, 2007). 
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major disasters requires the coordinated planning and actions of multiple 
actors from multiple first responder disciplines, jurisdictions, and levels of 
government as well as nongovernmental entities. Parochialism must be put 
aside and cooperation must prevail before and after an emergency event 
The experience of Hurricane Katrina illustrated why it is importmit to 
tackle these difficult issues. 

My testimony today (1) summarizes our key findings on leadership, 
response cjq)abilities, and accountability controls and the efforts made by 
DHS and FEMA in their implementation of the Post-Katrina Reform AcP 
and other recommendations made in the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina, 
and (2) highlights several disaster management issues for continued 
congressional attention. My comments today are based on our body of 
work on disaster and emergency management including more than 
30 reports on the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina, our review of recent 
emergency management reform legislative changes, and materials and 
statements provided by FEMA. We conducted our audit work in 
accordance with generally accepted government auditing standards. 


Summary 


Our analysis of the preparation for and response to Hurricane Katrina 
showed the need for (1) dearly defined and understood leadership roles 
and responsibilities; (2) development of the necessary disaster 
capabilities; and (3) accoxmtability systems that effectively balance the 
need for fast and flexible response against the need to prevent waste, 
fraud, and abuse. 

A key issue in the response to Hurricane Katrina was the lack of clearly 
understood roles and responsibilities. One aspect of this issue that 
continues to be a subject of discussion is the roles and responsibilities of 
the Federal Coordinating Officer (FCO), who has the authority to make 
mission assignments to federal agencies for response and recovery, and 
the Principal Federal Official (PFO), whose role was to provide situational 
awareness to the Secretary of Homeland Security. 

Since the 2006 hurricane season, DHS has designated a FCO for each 
region that includes states at risks of hurricanes and a supporting FCO for 


Post-Katrina Emergency Management Reform Act of 2006 was enacted as Title VI of 
the Department of Homeland Security Appropriations Act, 2007, Pub. L. No. 109-295, 120 
Statl355, 1394(2006). 
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each of these states. It has also designated a PFO for each of three 
regions — the Gulf Coast, the Northeast Region, and the Mid-Atlantic 
Region — plus a separate PFG for the state of Florida and Texas. However, 
this year’s desi^ations of PFOs, deputy PFOs and FCOs have generated 
some questions in Congress as to the clarity of the lines of authority 
between th^e designated officials and DHS leadership such as the FEMA 
Administrator and the Secretary of DHS. In a July letter to the nation's 
governors, designating PFOs and FCOs, the Secretary of Homeland 
Security directed states to contact the head of the Office of Risk 
Management and Analysis at the National Protection and Programs 
Directorate (NPPD) with questions related to these designated officials. 
The reasons for this were not stated in the letter, and the Risk 
Management and Analysis Directorate of the NPPD has no designated role 
in the current National Response Plan, which outlines the principal roles 
and responsibilities of federal agencies in a major disaster. In a letter to 
the Secretary of Homeland Security, the Chairman of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Homeland Security expressed concern 
about the role of the NPPD, noting that under the Post-Katrina Reform Act, 
the FEMA Administrator is designated to “lead the Nation’s effort to 
prepare for, protect against, respond to, recover from, and mitigate against 
the risks of natural disasters, acts of terrorism and other man-made 
disasters including catastrophic incidents." ® 

It is critically important that the authorities, roles, and responsibilities of 
FEMA and ffiese designated FCOs and PFOs be clear and clearly 
understood by all. There is still some question among state and local first 
responders about the need for both positions and how they will work 
together in disaster response. One potential benefit of naming the FCOs 
and PFOs in advance is th^ they have an opportunity to meet and discuss 
expectations, roles and responsibilities with state, local, and 
nongovernmental officials before an actual disaster, possibly setting the 
groundwork for improved coordination and communication in an actual 
disaster. 

Developing the ability to prepare for, respond to, and recover from major 
and catastrophic disasters requires an overall national preparedness effort 
that is designed to integrate and define what needs to be done, where, and 
by whom (roles and responsibilities); how it should be done; and how well 


^ Pub. L No. 109-295, § 611(11), 120 Stat. 1355, 1396 (2006) (codified at 6 U.S.C. § 
313(b)(2)(A)). 
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it should be done — that is, according to what standards. The principal 
national documents designed to address each of these are, respectively, 
the National Response Plan {NRP), the National Incident Management 
System (NIMS), and the National Preparedness Goal (NPG). The NRP 
NIMS and the NPG are undergoing extensive review and revision by DHS 
with the input of federal, state, and local government officials, tribal 
authorities, non-govermnental and private sector officials, according to 
DHS. This effort is intended to assess the effectiveness of the doctrine 
embodied in these documents, identify modifications and improvements, 
and reissue the documents. The results of the review for the NRP, for 
example, were initially scheduled for release in June 2007. However, in 
April 2007, DHS officials notified stakeholders that some important issues 
were more complex and require national-level policy decisions, and stated 
that additional time was needed to complete a comprehensive draft. DHS 
noted that the underlying operational principles of the current NRP, as 
revised in May 2006, remain intact and still appfy. Were the latest revision 
of the NRP to be released in the next few weeks, it is unlikely that any 
changes from these revisions could be effectively implemented for the 
2007 hurricane season, which is now two months old. FEMA officials have 
told us that the final version of the NPG and its corresponding documents 
are currently receiving final reviews by the White House and will be out 
shortly. 

In addition to roles and responsibilities, the nation’s experience with 
hurricanes Katrina and Rita reinforced some questions about the adequacy 
of the nation’s disaster response capabilities in the context of a 
catastrophic ^saster— particularly in the areas of (i) situational 
assessment and awareness, (2) emergency communications, 

(3) evacuations, (4) search and rescue, (5) logistics, and (6) mass care and 
sheltering. Overall, capabilities are built upon the appropriate combination 
of people, skills, processes, and assets. Ensuring that needed capabilities 
are available requires effective planning and coordination in conjunction 
with training and exercises in which the capabilities are realistically tested 
and problems identified and subsequently addressed in partnership with 
other federal, state, and local stakeholders. In various meetings with GAO, 
in congressional testimonies, and in some documents, FEMA has 
described a number of initiatives to address identified deficiencies in each 
of these areas. However, a number of FEMA programs are ongoing and it 
is too early to evaluate their effectiveness. In addition, none of these 
initiatives appear to have been tested on a scale that reasonably simulates 
the conditions and demand they would face following a major or 
catastrophic disaster. 'Thus, it is difficult to assess the probable results of 
these initiatives in improving response to a major or catastrophic disaster, 
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such as a categoiy 4 or 5 hurricane/ The National Guard has traditionally 
been an in^rtant component of response to major disasters. States and 
governors rely on their National Guard personnel and equipment for 
disaster response, and National Guard personnel are frequently deployed 
to disaster areas, including those outside their home states. However, the 
types and quantities of equipment the National Guard needs to respond to 
large-scale disasters have not been fully identified because the multiple 
federal and state agencies that would have roles in responding to such 
events have not completed and integrated their plans®. 

With regard to balancing speed and flexibility with accountability, FEMA 
has stated it has upgraded its victim recovery systems. For example, 
FEMA states that it can register up to 200,000 applicants per day for 
individual assistance while including safeguards for preventing fraudulent 
and duplicate applications. The inability to reliably and efficiently identify 
fraudulent and duplicate applications was a major problem following 
Katrina that resulted in hundreds of millions of dollars in improper 
payments. FEMA has also taken actions to revise its debris removal and 
contracting policies and to increase the use of advanced contracting for 
goods and services. Again, we have no basis to determine the effectiveness 
of these systems as they have yet to be tested on a large scale basis. 

Entering the 2007 hurricane season, FEMA was and is an organization in 
transition working to implement the reorganization mandated by the Post- 
Katrina Reform Act as it moves forward on initiatives to implement a 
comprehensive, risk-based national emergency management system as 
required by the act. In November 2006, the Comptroller General wrote to 
the congressional leadership suggesting that one area needing 
fundamental reform and oversight was preparing for, responding to, and 
rebtiilding after catastrophic disasters. Among the topics that Congress 
might consider for overeight are: 


^Section 602 of the Post-Katrina Reform Act defines “catastrophic incident" as any natural 
disaster, act of terrorism, or other man-made disaster that results in extraordinary levels of 
casualties or damage or disrupUtm severely affecting die population (including mass 
evacuations), infrastructure, environment, economy, national morale, or government 
functions in an area. 

®GAO, Reserve Forces: Actions needed to Identify National Guard Domestic Equipment 
Requirements and Readiness, GAO-07-60 (Washington, D.C.; January 26, 2007). 
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• the development and implementation of the National Preparedness 
System, including preparedness for nature disasters, terrorist 
incidents, and an influenza pandemic; 

• the a^^sment of state and local capabilities and the use of federal 
grants in building and sustaining those capabilities; 

• regional and multistate planning and preparedness; 

• die status and use of preparedness exercises; and 

• DHS policies that affect the transparency of its efforts to improve 
the nation’s preparedness for and response to major and 
catastrophic disasteis. 


Background 


Several federal legislative and executive provisions support preparation 
for and response to emergency situations. The Robert T. Stafford Disaster 
Relief and Emergency Assistance Act (the Stafford Act)® primarily 
establishes the programs and processes for the federal government to 
provide m^or disaster and emergency assistance to state, local, and tribal 
governments, individuals, and qualified private nonprofit organizations. 
FEMA, within DHS, has responsibility for administering the provisions of 
the Stafford Act. 

Besides using these federal resources, states affected by a catastrophic 
disaster can also turn to other states for assistance in obtaining surge 
capacity — ^the ability to draw on additional resources, such as personnel 
and equipment, needed to respond to and recover from the incident. One 
way of sharing personnel and equipment across state lines is through the 
use of the Emergency Management Assistance Compact (EMAC), an 
interstate compact that provides a legal and administrative framework for 
managing such emergency requests. The compact includes 49 states, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the U.S. Virgin Islands.’ We issued a 
report this week examining how the Emergency Management Assistance 
Compact has been used in disasters and how its effectiveness could be 
enhanced.® As the committee is aware, a number of specific 
recommendations have been made to improve the nation’s ability to 


®The Stafford Act is codified as amended at 42 U.S.C. § 5121 et seq. 

’California is currentiy not a member of EMAC as the state’s legislation approving its 
membership in the compact had expired. 

‘^GAO, Emergency Management Assistance Compact: Enhancing EMACs Collaborative 
and Administrative Capacity ShotUd Improve Disaster Besponse, GAO-07-8.54 
(Washin^on, D.C.: June 29, 2007)- 
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effectively prepare for and respond to catastrophic disasters following the 
aftermadi of Hurricane Katrina. Beginning in February 2006, reports by the 
House Select Bipartisan Committee to Investigate the Preparation for and 
Re^onse to Hurricane Katrina,® the Senate Homeland Security and 
Governmental Affairs Committee, “ the White House Homeland Security 
Coimcil," the DHS Inspector General,*^ and DHS and FEMA‘® ail identified 
a variety of failures and some strengths in the preparations for, response 
to, and initial recovery from Hurricane Katrina. In addition to these 
reviews, a report ftxim the American National Standards Institute 
Homeland Security Standards Panel (ANSI-HSSP) contains 
recommendations aimed at bolstering national preparedness, response, 
and recovery efforts in the event of a natural disaster. A key resource 
identified in the document is the American National Standard for 
Disaster/Emergency Management and Business Continuity Programs 
(ANSl/NFPA 1600), which was developed by the National Fire Protection 
Association (NFPA). The standard defines a common set of criteria for 
preparedness, disaster management, emergency management, and 
business continuity programs. 

Hurricane Katrina severely tested disaster management at the federal, 
state, and local levels and revealed weaknesses in the basic elements of 
preparing for, responding to, and recovering from any catastrophic 
disaster. Based on our work done during the aftermath of Hurricane 
Katrina, we previously reported that DHS needs to more effectively 
coordinate disaster preparedness, response, and recovery efforts, 
particularly for catastrophic disasters in which the response capabilities of 


®House of Representatives, House Select Bipartisart Committee to Investigate the 
Preparation for and Re^onse to Hurricane Katrina. A Failure ^Initiative: Final Report 
of the House Sdecl Bipartisan Committee to Investigate the Preparation for And 
Response to Hurricane Katrina (Washington, D.C.: Feb. 15, 2006). 

‘®U.S. Senate Ccwiunittee on Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs. Hurricane 
Katrina: A Nation Still Unprepared (Washington, D.C.: May 2006). 

"White House Homeland Security Council. Ute Federal Response to Hurriccme Katrina: 
Lessons Learned (Washington, D.C.: Feb. 23, 2006). 

"Department of Homeland Security’s Office of Injector General. A Performance Review 
ofFEMA’s Disaster Management Activities in Response to Hurricane Katrina, OIG-06-32 
(Washington, D.C.: Mar. 31, 2006). 

"Federal Emergency Management Agency. DHS/FEMA Initial Response Hotwash: 
Hurricane Katrina in Louisiana, DRrl^)3-LA (Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Feb. 13, 2006). 
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State and local governments are almost immediately overwhelmed/^ Our 
analysis showed the need for (1) clearly defined and understood 
leadership roles and responsibilities; (2) the development of the necessary 
disaster capabilities; and (3) accountability systems that effectively 
balance the need for fast and flexible response against the need to prevent 
waste, fraud, and abuse. In line with a recommendation we made 
following Hurricane Andrew, the nation's most destructive hurricane until 
Katrina, we recommended that Congress give federal agencies explicit 
authority to take actions to prepare for all types of catestrophic disasters 
when there is warning. We also recommended that DHS 

1 . rigorously retest, train, and exercise its recent clarification of the 
roles, responsibilities, and lines of authority for all levels of 
leadership, implementing changes needed to remedy identified 
coordination problems; 

2. direct that the NRP base plan and its supporting Catastrophic 
Incident Annex be supported by more robust and detailed 
operational implementation plans; 

3. provide guidance and direction for federal, state, and local 
planning, training, and exercises to ensure such activities fully 
support preparedness, response, and recovery responsibilities at a 
Jurisdictional and regional basis; 

4. take a lead in monitoring federal agencies’ efforts to prepare to 
meet their responsibilities under the NRP and the interim National 
Preparedness Goal; and 

5. use a risk management approach in deciding whether and how to 
invest finite resources in specific capabilities for a catastrophic 
disaster. 

The Post-Katrina Reform Act‘® responded to the findings and 
recommendations in the various reports examining the preparation for and 
response to Hurricane Katrina While keeping FEMA within DHS, the act 
enhanced FEMA’s responsibilities and its autonomy within DHS. FEMA is 


^*GAO, Catastrophic Disasters: Enhanced Leadership, Capabilities, and Accountability 
Controls WiU Improve the Ejfectiveness qf the Nation's Prepar&iness, RespoTise, and 
Recovery System, GAO-06^18 (Washington, D.C.: Sept. 6, 2006). 

Pub. L No. 109-295, 120 Stat 1355, 1^4 (2006). 
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to lead and support the nation in a risk-based, comprehensive emergency 
management system of preparedness, protection, response, recovery, and 
mitigation. Under the Act, the FEMA Administrator reports directly to the 
Secretary of DIK; FEMA is now a distinct entity within DHS; and the 
Secretary of DHS can no longer substantially or significantly reduce the 
authorities, responsibilities, or functions of FEMA or the capability to 
perform them unless authorized by subsequent legislation. FEMA has 
absorbed many of the functions of DBS’s Preparedness Directorate (with 
some exceptions). The statute establishes 10 regional offices with 
specified responsibilities. The statute also establishes a National 
Integration Center responsible for the ongoing management and 
maintenance of the NIMS and NRP. The Post-Katrina Reform Act also 
included provisions for other areas, such as evacuation plans and 
exercises and addressing the needs of individuals with disabilities. In 
addition, the act includes several provisions to strengthen the management 
and capability of FEMA's workforce. For example, the statute called for a 
strategic human capital plan to shape and improve FEMA's workforce, 
authorized recniitment and retention bonuses, and established a Surge 
Capacity Force. Most of the organizational changes became effective as of 
March 31, 2007. Others, such as the increase in organizational autonomy 
for FEMA and establishment of the National Integration Center, became 
effective upon enactment of the Post-Katrina Reform Act on October 4, 
2006. 


FEMA Is Reviewing 
Its Responsibilities, 
Capabilities as It 
Implements 
Recommendations 
and Post-Katrina 
Reform Act 


After FEMA became part of DHS in March 2003, its responsibilities were 
over time dispersed and redefined. FEMA continues to evolve within DHS 
as it implements the changes required by the Post-Katrina Reform Act, 
whose details are discussed later. Hurricane Katrina severely tested 
disaster management at the federal, state, and local levels and revealed 
weaknesses in the basic elements of preparing for, responding to, and 
recovering from any catastrophic disaster. According to DHS, the 
department completed a thorough assessment of FEMA’s internal 
structure to incoiporate lessons learned from Hurricane Katrina and 
integrate systematically new and existing assets and responsibilities within 
FEMA. 


The effective implementation of recent recommendations and the Post- 
Katrina Reform Act’s organizational changes and related roles and 
responsibilities should address many of our emergency management 
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observations and recommendations.*® In addition, we previously reported 
that DHS needs to more effectively coordinate disaster preparedness, 
response, and recovery efforts, particularly for catastrophic disasters in 
which the re^onse c^abilities of state and local governments are almost 
immediately overwhelmed. Our September 2006 analysis showed the need 
for (1) clearly defined and understood leadership roles and 
responsibilities; (2) the development of the necessary disaster capabilities; 
and (3) accountability sj^tems that effectively balance the need for fast 
and flexible response against the need to prevent waste, fraud, and 
abuse*’. 


Leadership Is Critical to 
Prepare for, Respond to, 
and Recover from 
Catastrophic Disasters 


In preparing for, responding to, and recovering from miy catastrophic 
disaster, the legal authorities, roles and responsibilities, and lines of 
authority at all levels of government must be clearly defined, effectively 
communicated, and well understood to facilitate rapid and effective 
decision making. Hurricane Katrina showed the need to improve 
leadership at all levels of government to better respond to a catastrophic 
disaster. As we have previously reported, developing the capabilities 
needed for catastrophic disasters requires an overall national 
preparedness effort that is designed to integrate and define what needs to 
be done, where, and by whom (roles and responsibilities), how it should 
be done, and how well it should be done — that is, according to what 
standards. The principal national documents designed to address each of 
these are, respectively, the NRP, NIMS, and the NPG. 

All three documents are undergoing extensive review and revision by DHS 
with input from state and local government officials, tribal authorities, 
non-govemmental and private sector officials.*® For example, the review of 


** GAO, Homdand Security: Observations on DHS and PEMA Efforts to Prepare for and 
Respond to Major and Catastrophic Disasters and Address Related Recommendations 
and Legislation, GAO-07-835T. (Washington, D.C.; May 15, 2007), 

"GAO-06^18 

*®On May 25, 2006, DHS released changes to the NRP regarding leadership issues, such as 
which situations require secretarial leadership; the process for declaring incidents of 
national significance; and the scope of the NRP and its Catastrophic Incident Annex. The 
revised NRP clearly states that the Secretary of Homeland Security, who reports directly to 
the President, is responsible for declaring and managing incidents of national significance, 
including catastr<^hic ones. At the time of Hurricane Katrina, the supplement to tiie 
catastK^hic incident annex, which provides more detail on implementing the annex, was 
still in draft Subsequent to Hurricane Katrina, DHS published the final supplement to the 
Catastrophic Incident Annex, dated August 2006. 
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the NRP is intended to assess the effectiveness of the NRP, identify 
modifications and improvements and reissue the document. This review 
includes all m^'or components of the NRP including the base plan, 
Emergency Support Functions (ESF), annexes such as the Catastrophic 
Incident Annex and its Supplement; the role of the PFO and FCO, and the 
Joint Field Office structure. Also during the current NRP review period, 
FEMA has revised the organizational structure of Emergency Support 
Function 6 (ESF-6), Mass Care, Housing, and Human Services, and places 
FEMA as the lead s^ency for this emergency support function. The Red 
Cross wiU remain as a supporting agency in the responsibilities and 
activities of ESP-6. According to a February 2007 letter by the Red Cross, 
this change will not take place until the NRP review process is complete 
and all changes are approved. 

The revised NRP and NIMS were originally scheduled for release in Jime 
2007. In April 2007, however, DHS officials notified stakeholders that some 
important issues were more complex and required national-level policy 
decisions, and additional time was needed to complete a comprehensive 
draft DHS noted that the underlying operational principles of the NRP 
remain intact and the current document, as revised in May 2006, still 
applies. FEMA officials have told us that the final version of the National 
Preparedness Goal and its corresponding documents like the Target 
Capabilities list, are currently receiving final reviews by the White House 
and are expected to be out shortly. 

A key issue in the response to Hurricane Katrina was the lack of clearly 
understood roles and responsibilities. This is an issue that continues to be 
a subject of discussion is the roles and responsibilities of the FCO, who 
has the authority to make mission assignments to federal agencies for 
response and recovery under the Stafford Act, and the PFO, whose role 
was to provide situational awareness to the Secretary of Homeland 
Security. The May 2006 revisions to the NRP made changes designed to 
address this issue. However, the changes may not have fully resolved the 
leadership issues regarding the roles of the PFO and the FCO. While the 
Secretary of Homeland Security may avoid conflicts by appointing a single 
individual to serve in both positions in non-terrorist incidents, confusion 
may persist if the Secretary of Homeland Security does not exercise this 
discretion to do so. Furthermore, this discretion does not exist for 
terrorist incidents, and the revised NRP does not specifically provide a 
rationale for this limitation. 

For 2006, FEMA pre-designated five teams of FCOs and PFOs m the Gulf 
Coast and eastern seaboard states at risk of hurricanes. This included 
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FCOs and PFOs for the Gulf Coast Region/® Northeast Region,®® and the 
Mid-Atlantic Region and separate FCOs and PFOs for the states of 
Florida and Texas. 

However, this year’s designations of PFOs, deputy PFOs, and FCOs have 
generated some questions in Congress as to the clarity of the lines of 
authority between these designated officials and DHS leadeiship such as 
the FEMA Administrator and the Secretary of DHS. In a July letter to the 
nation’s governors, desi^ating PFOs and FCOs, the Secretary of 
Homeland Security directed states to contact the head of the Office of Risk 
Management and Analj^is at the National Protection and Programs 
Directorate (NPPD) with questions related to these designated officials. 
The reasons for this were not stated in the letter, and the Risk 
Management and Analysis Directorate of the NPPD has no designated role 
in the current National Response Plan, which outlines the principal roles 
and responsibilities of federal agencies in a major disaster. In a letter to 
the Secretary of Homeland Security, the Chairman of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Homeland Security expressed concern 
about the role of the NPPD, noting that under the Post-Katrina Reform Act, 
the FEMA Administrator is designated to “lead the Nation’s effort to 
prepare for, protect against, respond to, recover from, and mitigate against 
the risks of natural disasters, acts of terrorism and other man-made 
disasters including catastrophic incidents.”®® 

It is critically important that the authorities, roles, and responsibilities of 
FEMA and the designated FCOs and PFOs be clear and clearly understood 
by all. There is still some question among state and local first responders 
about the need for both positions and how they will work together in 
disaster response. One potential benefit of naming the FCOs and PFOs in 
advance is that they have an opportunity to meet and discuss expectations, 
roles and responsibilities with state, local, and nongovernmental officials 
before an actual disaster, possibly setting the groundwork for improved 
coordination and communication in an actual disaster. 


^®Indudes Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

®®IncJudes New York, New Jersey, New England, Puerto Rico, and the US. Virgin Islands. 

®‘lncludes Georgia, South Carolina, N<Hth Carolina, Virginia, District of Columbia, 
Mayland, Delaware, Penn^vania, and Rhode Island. 

®® Pub. L No. 109-295, § 611(11), 120 Stat. 1355, 1396 (2006) (codified at 6 U.S.C. 

§ 313(b)(2)(A)). 
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Enhanced Capabilities Are 
Needed to Adequately 
Prepare for and Respond 
to Mqjor Disasters 


Numerous reports, including those by the House, Senate, and the White 
House, and our own work suggest that the substantial resources and 
capabilities marshaled by state, local, and federal governments and 
nongovernmental organizations were insufficient to meet the immediate 
challenges posed by the unprecedented degree of damage and the number 
of victims caused by Hurricanes Katrina and Rita. Developing the ability to 
prepare for, respond to, and recover from major and catastrophic disasters 
requires an overall national preparedness effort that is designed to 
integrate and define what needs to be done and where, how it should be 
done, and how well it should be done — that is, according to what 
standards. As previously discussed, the principal national documents 
designed to address each of these are, respectively, the NRP, NIMS, and 
the NPG, and each document is undergoing revision. 


Overall, capabilities are built upon the appropriate combination of people, 
skills, processes, and assets. Ensuring that needed capabilities are 
available requires effective planning and coordination in conjunction with 
training and exercises in which the capabilities are realistically tested and 
problems identified and subsequently addressed in partnership with other 
federal, state, and local stakeholders. In recent work on FEMA 
man^ement of day-to-day operations, we found that although shifting 
resources caused by its transition to DHS created challenges for FEMA, 
the agency’s management of existing resources compounded these 
problems.” FEMA lacks some of the basic management tools that help an 
^ency respond to changing circumstances. Most notably, our January 
2007 report found that FEMA lacks a strategic workforce plan and related 
human capital strategies — such as succession planning or a coordinated 
training effort Such tools are integral to managing resources, as they 
enable an agency to define staffing levels, identify the critical skills needed 
to achieve its mission, and eliminate or mitigate gaps between current and 
future skills and competencies. FEMA officials have said they are 


”GA0, Budget Issues: FEMA Needs Adequate Data, Plans, and Systenis to Effectively 
Manage Resources for Day-to-Day Operations, GAO-07-139 (Washington, D.C.: Jan. 19, 
2007). 
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beginning to addre^ tiiese and other basic organizational management 
issues. To this end, FEMA has commissioned studies of 18 areas.^ 

An important element of effective emergency response is the ability to 
identify and deploy where needed a variety of resources from a variety of 
sources — federal, state, local or tribal governments; military assets of the 
National Guard or iu:tive military; nongovernmental entities; and the 
private sector. One key method of tapping resources in areas not affected 
by the disaster is the EMAC. Through EMAC, about 46,000 National Guard 
and 19,000 civilian responders were deployed to areas directly affected by 
the 2(K)6 Gulf Coast hurricanes. We issued a report this week examining 
how the Emeigency Management Assistance Compact has been used in 
disasters and how its effectiveness could be enhanced.® 

One of the resources accessed through EMAC is the National Guard. 

States and governors rely on their National Guard personnel and 
equipment for disaster response, and National Guard personnel are 
frequently deployed to disaster areas outside their home states. However, 
as we reported in January 2007, the types and quantities of equipment the 
National Guard needs to respond to large-scale disasters have not been 
fully identified because the multiple federal and state agencies that would 
have roles in responding to such events have not completed and integrated 
their plans.® As a liaison between the Army, the Air Force, and die states, 
the National Guard Bureau is well positioned to facilitate state planning 
for National Guard forces. However, until the bureau’s charter and its civil 
support regulation are revised to define its role in facilitating state 
planning for multistate events, such planning may remain incomplete, and 
the National Guard may not be prepared to respond as effectively and 
efficiently as possible, hi addition, questions have arisen about the level of 


“The areas are (1) individual assistance technical assistance contract, (2) contractor 
management program, (3) facilities; (4) payment process for contractors, (6) finance center 
operations, (6) capital planning and investment control, (7) security, (8) human resources, 
(9) lo^stics, (10) acquisition, (1 1) disaster emergency communications, (12) decision 
support systems (data resource management), (13) disaster workforce, (14) information 
technology, (15) federal coordinating officer cadre, (16) financial systems, (17) budget 
process, and (18) disaster relief fund. 

® GAO, Emergency Management Assistance Compact: Enhancing EMAC's Collaborative 
and Administrative Capacity Should Improve Disaster Response, GAO-07-854 
(Washington, D.C.: June 29, 2007). 

^®GAO, Reserve Forces: Actions Ne&ted to Identify National Guard Domestic Equipment 
Requirements and Readiness, GAO-07-60 (Washington, D.C.: Jan. 26, 2{K)7). 
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resources the National Guard has available for domestic emei^ency 
response. DOD does not routinely measure the equipment readiness of 
nondeployed National Guard forces for domestic civil support missions or 
report thte information to Congress. Thus, although the deployment of 
National Guard units overseas has decreased the supply of equipment 
available to nondeployed National Guard units in the U.S., there has been 
no established, formal method of asse^ing the impact on the Guard’s 
ability to perform its dom^tic missions. Although DOD has begun to 
collect data on units’ preparedness, these efforts are not yet fuUy mature. 

The nation’s experience with hurricanes Katrina 2 md Rita reinforces some 
of the questions surrounding the adequacy of capabilities in the context of 
a catastrophic disaster — pjuticularly in the areas of (1) situational 
assessment and awareness, (2) emergency communications, 

(3) evacuations, (4) search and rescue, (5) logistics, and (6) mass care 
and sheltering. According to FEMA, the agency has described a number of 
actions it has taken or has underway to address identified deficiencies in 
each of these areas. Examples include designating national and regional 
situational awareness teams; acquiring and deploying mobile satellite 
communications trucks; developing an electronic system for receiving and 
tracking the status of requests for assistance and supplies; acquiring GPS 
equipment for tracking the location of supplies on route to areas of need; 
and working with the Red Cross and others to clarify roles and 
responsibilities for mass care, housing, and human services. However, a 
number of FEMA programs are ongoing and it is too early to evaluate their 
effectiveness. In addition, none of these initiatives appear to have been 
tested on a scale that reasonably simulates the conditions and demand 
they would face following a major or catastrophic disaster. Thus, It is 
difficult to assess the probable results of these initiatives in improving 
response to a major or catastrophic disaster, such as a category 4 or 
5 hurricane. The section below briefly discusses actions taken or 
underway to make improvements in each of these areas. 

Situational Awareness. FEMA is developing a concept for rapidly 
deployable interagency incident management teams, at this time called 
National Incident Management Team, to provide a forward federal 
presence on site within 12 hours of notification to facilitate managing the 
national response for catastrophic incidents. These teams will support 
efforts to meet the emergent needs during disasters such as the capability 
to provide initial situational awareness for decision-makers and support 
the initial establishment of a unified command. 
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Emergency CommunicatioTis. Agencies’ communications systems during 
a catastrophic disaster must first be operable, with sufficient 
communications to meet everyday internal and emergency communication 
requirements. Once operable, systems should have communications 
interoperability whereby public safety agencies (e.g., police, fire, 
emergency medical services, etc.) and service agencies (e.g., public works, 
transportation, and hospitals) can communicate within and across 
agencies and jurisdictions in real time as needed. DHS officials have 
identified a number of programs and activities they have implemented to 
improve interoperable communications nationally, and FEMA has taken 
action to design, staff, and maintain a r^idly deployable, responsive, 
interoperable, and reliable emergency communications capability. 

Logistics. FEMA’s in^ility to effectively manage and track requests for 
and the distribution of water, ice, food, and other supplies came under 
harsh criticism in the wake of Hurricane Katrina. Within days, FEMA 
became overwhelmed and essentially asked the military to take over much 
of the logistics minion.” In the Post-Katrina Reform Act, Congress 
required FEMA to make its logistics system more flexible and responsive. 
FEMA’s ongoing improvements to its logistics strategy and efforts are 
designed to initially lean forward and provide immediate support to a 
disaster site mainly through FEMA-owned goods and assets, and later on 
to establish sustained supply chains with the private vendors whose 
resources are needed for ongoing response and recovery activities, 
according to FEMA officials. In addition, we recently examined FEMA 
logistics issues, taking abroad approach, identiftdng five areas necessary 
for an effective logistics system. In short, FEMA is taking action to 
transition its logistics program to be more proactive, flexible, and 
responsive. While these and other initiatives hold promise for improving 
FEMA’s logistics capabilities, it will be several years before they are fully 
Implemented and operationaL 

Mass Care and Shelter. Our work examining the nation’s ability to 
evacuate, care for, and shelter disaster victims, we showed that FEMA 
needs to identify and assess the capabilities that exist across the federal 
government and outside the federal government. In an April testimony, 
FEMA’s Deputy Administrator for Operations said that emergency 
evacuation, shelter and housing is FEMA’s most pressing priority for 


”GA0, Hurricane Katrina: Better Plans and Exercises Needed to Guide the Military’s 
Respome to. CoUistrophic Natural Disasters.QkO-ll^S^ (Washington, D.C.: May 15. 2006). 
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planning for recovery from a catastrophic disaster. He said that FEMA is 
undertaking more detailed mass evacuee support planning; the 
Department of Justice and Red Cross are developing methods for more 
quickly identiftdng and uniting missing family members; and FEMA and 
the Red Cross have developed a web-based data system to support shelter 
management, reporting, and facility identification activities. 

In addition, FEMA is in the process of developing an Alternative Housing 
Pilot Program (AHPP) designed to evaluate new options for housing 
victims in the aftermath of a disaster. We have been asked to review the 
process FEMA used to evaluate proposals and award grants under this 
program and we expect to release a report at the end of August of this 
year. 


Balance Needed between 
Quick Provision of 
Assistance and Ensuring 
Accountability to Protect 
against Waste, Fraud, and 
Abuse 


Controls and accountability mechanisms help to ensure that resources are 
used appropriately. Nevertheless, during a catastrophic disaster, decision 
makers struggle with the tension between implementing controls and 
accountability mechanisms and the demand for rapid response and 
recovery assistance. On one hand, our work uncovered many examples 
where quick action could not occur due to procedures that required 
extensive, time<onsuming processes, delaying the delivery of vital 
supplies and other assistance. On the other hand, we also found examples 
where FEMA’s processes assisting disaster victims left the federal 
government vulnerable to fraud and the abuse of expedited assistance 
payments. 


We estimated tiiat through February 2006, FEMA made about $600 million 
to $1.4 billion in improper and potentially fraudulent payments to 
applicants who used invalid information to apply for expedited cash 
assistance. DHS and FEMA have reported a number of actions that are to 
be in effect for the 2007 hurricane season so that federal recovery 
programs will have more capacity to rapidly handle a catastrophic incident 
but also provide accountability. Examples include significantly increasing 
the quantity of prepositioned supplies, such as food, ice, and water; 
placing global positionir^ systems on supply trucks to track their location 
and better manage the delivery of supplies; creating an enhanced phone 
system for victim assistance applications that can handle up to 200,000 
calls per day; and improving computer systems and processes for verifying 
the eligibility of those applying for assistance. Effective implementation of 
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these and other planned improvements will be critical to achieving their 
intended outcomes.*® 

Finally, catastrophic disasters not only require a different magnitude of 
capabilities and resources for effective response, they may also require 
more flexible policies and operating procedures. In a catastrophe, 
streamlining, simplijfying, and expediting decision making should quicMy 
replace “business as usual” and unquestioned adherence to long-standing 
policies and operating procedures used in normal situations for providing 
relief to cUsaster victims. At the same time, controls and accountability 
mechanisms must be sufficient to provide the documentation needed for 
expense reimbursement and reasonable assurance that resources have 
been used legally and for the purposes intended. 

We have recommended that DHS create accountability systems that 
effectively balance the need for fast and flexible response against the need 
to prevent waste, fraud, and abuse. Doing so would enable DHS to provide 
assistance quickly following a catastrophe and keep up with the 
magnitude of needs to confirm the eligibility of victims for disaster 
assistance, or assure that there were provisions in contracts for response 
and recovery services to ensure fair and reasonable prices in all cases. We 
also recommended that DHS provide guidance on advance procurement 
practices and procedures (precontracting) for those federal agencies with 
roles and responsibilities under the NRP. These federal agencies could 
then better manage disaster-related procurement and establish an 
assessment process to monitor agencies’ continuous planning efforts for 
their disaster-related procurement needs and the maintenance of 
capabilities. For example, we identified a number of emergency response 
practices in the public and private sectors that provide insight into how 
the federal government can better manage its disaster-related 
procurements. These practices include developing knowledge of 
contractor capabilities and prices, and establishing vendor relationships 
prior to the disaster and establishing a scalable operations plan to ac^ust 
the level of capacity to match the response with the need.*® 


*®GAO, Hurricanes Katrina and Rita Disaster Relief: Prevention Is the Key to 
Minimizing Fraud, Waste, and Abuse in Recovery Efforts. GAO-07-418T. Washin^n, 
D.C.: January 29, 2007. 

*®GAO, Homdand Security: Management and Programmatic Challenges Facing the 
Department of Homdmd Security, GAO-07-452T (Washington, D.C.: Feb. 7, 2007). 
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Recent statutory changes have established more controls and 
accountability mechanisms. For example, The Secretary of DHS is 
required to promulgate regulations designed to limit the excessive use of 
subcontractors and subcontracting tiers. The Secretary of DHS is also 
required to promulgate regulations that limit certain noncompetitive 
contracts to 150 da 3 re, unle^ exceptional circumstances apply. Oversight 
funding is specified. FEMA may dedicate up to one percent of funding for 
agency mission assignments as oversight funds. The FEMA Administrator 
must develop and maintain internal management controls of FEMA 
disaster assistance programs and develop and implement a training 
program to prevent fraud, waste, and abuse of federal hinds in response to 
or recovery from a disaster. Verification measures must be developed to 
identify eli^ble recipients of disaster relief assistance. 


Several Disaster 
Management Issues 
Should Have 
Continued 
Congressional 
Attention 


In November 2006, the Comptroller General wrote to the congressional 
leadership suggesting areas for congressional overaight.®® He suggested 
that one area needing fundamental reform and oversight was preparing 
for, responding to, recovering from, and rebuilding after catastrophic 
events. Recent events — notably Hurricane Katrina and the threat of an 
influenza pandemic — ^have illustrated the importance of ensuring a 
strategic and integrated ^proach to catastrophic disaster management. 
Disaster preparation and response that is well planned and coordinated 
can save lives and mitigate damage, and an effectively functioning 
insurance market can substantially reduce the government’s exposure to 
post-catastrophe payouts. 

Lessons learned fix>m past national emergencies provide an opportunity 
for Congress to look at actions that could mitigate the effects of potential 
catastrophic events. On January 18, 2007, DHS provided Congress a notice 
of implementation of the Post-Katrina Reform Act reorganization 
requirements and additional organizational changes made under the 
Homeland Security Act of 2002. All of the changes, according to DHS, were 
to become effective on March 31, 2007. The effective implementation of 
the Post-Katrina Reform Act’s organizational changes and related roles 
and responsibilities — in addition to those changes already undertaken by 
DHS — should address many of our emergency management observations 
and recommendations. 


®®GAO, Suggested Areas for Oversight for the 110th Congress. GAO-07-235R (Washington, 
D.C.: Nov. 17. 2006. 
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The Comptroller General also suggested in November 2006 that Congress 
could also consider how the federal government can work with other 
nations, other levels of government, and nonprofit and private sector 
organizations, such as the Red Cross and private insurers, to help ensure 
the nation is well prepared and recovers effectively^^. Given the billions of 
dollars dedicated to preparing for, responding to, recovering from, and 
rebuilding after catastrophic disasters, congressional oversight is critical. 

Congress might consider starting with several specific areas for immediate 
oversight, such as (1) evaluating development and implementation of the 
National Preparedness System, including preparedness for an influenza 
pandemic, (2) assessing state and local capabilities and the use of federal 
grants in building and sustaining those capabilities, (3) examining regional 
and multistate plarming and preparation, (4) determining the status of 
preparedness exercises, and (5) examining DHS policies regarding 
oversight assistance. 


DHS Has Reorganized On January 18, 2007, DHS provided Congress a notice of implementation 

Pursuant to the Post- Post-Katrina Reform Act reorganization requirements and additional 

Katrina Reform Act organizational changes made under the Homeland Security Act of 2002. All 

of the changes, according to DHS, were to become effective on March 31, 
2007. According to DHS, the department completed a thorough assessment 
of FEMA’s internal structure to incorporate lessons learned from 
Hurricane Katrina and integrate systematically new and existing assets 
and responsibilities within FEMA. DHS transferred the following DHS 
offices and divisions to FEMA: 

• United States Fire Administration, 

• Office of Grants and Training, 

• Chemical Stockpile Emergency Preparedness Division, 

• Radiological Emergency Preparedness Program, 

• Office of National Capital Region Coordination, and, 

• Office of State and Local Government Coordination. 

DHS officials stated that they have established several organizational 
elements, such as a logistics management division, a disaster assistance 
division, and a disaster operations division. In addition, FEMA expanded 


^*GAO, Suggested Areas for Oversiffiit for the llOih Congress. 6AO-07-235R (Washington, 
D.C.: Nov. 17. 2006). 
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its regional office structure with each region in part by establishing a 
Regional Advisory Council and at least one Regional Strike Team. FEMA 
officials have noted that for the first time in recent memory there will be 
no acting r^onal directors and ail 10 FEMA regional offices will be 
headed by experienced professionals. 

Further, FEMA will include a new national preparedness directorate 
intended to consolidate FEMA’s strategic preparedness assets from 
existing FEMA programs and certain legacy Preparedness Directorate 
programs. The National Preparedness Directorate will contain functions 
related to preparedness doctrine, policy, and contingency planning. It also 
will include the National Integration Center that will maintain the NRP and 
NIMS and ensure that training and exercise activities reflect these 
documents. 

The effective implementation of the Post-Katrina Reform Act's 
organizational changes and related roles and responsibilities — in addition 
to those changes already undertaken by DHS — should address many of 
our emergency management observations and recommendations. 

As noted earlier, our analysis in the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina 
showed the need for (1) clearly defined and understood leadership roles 
and responsibilities; (2) the development of the necessary disaster . 
capabilities; and (3) accountability systems that effectively balance the 
need for fast and flexible response against the need to prevent waste, 
fraud, and abuse. The statute appears to strengthen leadership roles and 
responsibilities. For example, the statute clarifies that the FEMA 
Administrator is to act as the principal emergency management adviser to 
the President, the Homeland Security Council, and the Secretary of DHS 
and to provide recommendations directly to Congress after informing the 
Secretary of DHS. The incident management responsibilities and roles of 
the National Integration Center are now clear. The Secietary of DHS must 
ensure that the NRP provides for a clear chain of command to lead and 
coordinate the federal response to any natural disaster, act of terrorism, or 
other man-made disaster. The law also establishes qualifications that 
appointees must meet For example, the FEMA Administrator must have a 
demonstrated ability in and knowledge of emergency management and 
homeland security and 5 years of executive leadership and management 
experience. 

Many provisions are designed to enhance preparedness and response. For 
example, the statute requires the President to establish a national 
preparedness goal and national preparedness system. The national 


Effective Implementation of the 
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preparedness system includes a broad range of preparedne^ activities, 
including utilizing ta^et c^abilities and preparedness priorities, training 
and exercfees, comprehensive assessment systems, and reporting 
requirements. To illustrate, the FEMA Administrator is to cany out a 
national training program to implement, and a national exercise program 
to test ^d evaluate the NPG, NIMS, NRP, and other related plans and 
strategies. 

In addition, FEMA is to partner with nonfederal entities to build a national 
emergency management system. States must develop plans that include 
catastrophic incident annexes modeled after the NRP annex to be eligible 
for FEMA emergency preparedness grants. The state annexes must be 
developed in consultation with local officials, including regional 
commissions. FEMA regional administrators are to foster the development 
of mutual aid ^eements between states. FEMA must enter into a 
memorandum of imderstanding with certain non-federal entities to 
collaborate on developing standards for deployment capabilities, including 
credentiaiing of personnel and typing of resources. In addition, FEMA 
must implement several other capabilities, such as (1) developing a 
logistics system providing real-time visibility of items at each point 
throughout the logistics system, (2) establishing a prepositioned 
equipment program, and (3) establishing emergency support and response 
teams. 


More immediate congressional attention might focus on evaluating the 
construction and effectiveness of the National Preparedness System, 
which is mandated under the Post-Katrina Reform Act. Under Homeland 
Security Presidential Directive-8, issued in December 2003, DHS was to 
coordinate the development of a national domestic all-hazards 
preparedness goal “to establish measurable readiness priorities and targets 
that appropriately balance the potential threat and magnitude of terrorist 
attacks and large scale natural or accidental disasters with the resources 
required to prevent, respond to, and recover from them.” The goal was 
also to include readiness metrics and standards for preparedness 
assessments and strategies and a system for assessing the nation’s overall 
preparedness to respond to major events. 

To implement the directive, DHS developed the NPG using 15 emergency 
event scenarios, 12 of which were terrorist related, with the remaining 
3 addressing a major hurricane, major earthquake, and an influenza 
pandemic. According to DHS’s Nation^ Preparedness Guidance, the 
planning scenarios are intended to illustrate the scope and magnitude of 
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iai^e-scale, catastrophic emergency events for which the nation needs to 
be prepared and to form the basis for identifying the capabilities needed to 
respond to a wide range of large scale emergency events. The scenarios 
focused on die consequences that first responders would have to address. 
Some state and local officials and experts have questioned whether the 
scenarios were appropriate inputs for preparedness planning, particularly 
in terms of tiieir plausibility and the emphasis on terrorist scenarios. 

Using the scenarios, and in consultation with federal, state, and local 
emergency response stakeholders, DHS developed a list of over 
1,600 discrete tasks, of which 300 were identified as critical. DHS then 
identified 36 target capabilities to provide guidance to federal, state, and 
local first responders on the capabilities they need to develop and 
maintain. That list has since been refined, and DHS released a revised draft 
list of 37 capabilities in December 2005. Because no single jurisdiction or 
agency would be expected to perform every task, possession of a target 
capability could involve enhancing and maintaining local resources, 
ensuring access to regional and federal resources, or some combination of 
the two. However, DHS is still in the process of developing goals, 
requirements, and metrics for these capabilities and the NPG in light of the 
Hurricane Katrina experience. 

Several key components of the National Preparedness System defined in 
the Post-Katrina Reform Act — the NPG, target capabilities and 
preparedness priorities, and comprehensive assessment systems — should 
be closely examined. Prior to Hurricane Katrina, DHS had established 
seven priorities for enhancing national first responder preparedness, 
including, for example, implementing the NRP and NIMS\ strengthening 
cap^ilities in information sharing and collaboration; and strengthening 
capabilities in medical surge and mass prophylaxis. Those seven priorities 
were incorporated into DHS’s fiscal year 2006 homeland security grant 
program (HSGP) guidance, which added an eighth priority that 
emphasized emergency operations and catastrophic planning. 

In the fiscal year 2007 HSGP program guidance, DHS set two overarching 
priorities. DHS has focused the bulk of its available grant doUare on risk- 
based investment. In addition, the department has prioritized regional 
coordination and investment strategies that institutionalize regional 
security strategy integration. In addition to the two overarching priorities, 
the guidance also identified several others. These include (1) measuring 
progress in thieving the NPG, (2) integrating and synchronizing 
preparedness programs and activities, (3) developing and sustaining a 
statewide critical infrastructure/key resource protection program, 
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The Particular Challenge 
of Preparing for an 
Influenza Pandemic 


(4) enabling infoimation/intelligence fusion, (5) enhancing statewide 
communications interoperability, (6) strengthening preventative 
radiologicalMucIear detection c^abilities, and (7) enhancing catastrophic 
planning to address nationwide plan review results. Under the guidance, 
ail fiscal year 2007 HSGP £Q>plicants will be required to submit an 
investment justification that provides background information, strategic 
objectives and priorities addressed, their ftmding/implementation plan, 
and the impact that each proposed investment (project) is anticipated 
to have. 

The possibility of an influenza pandemic is a real and significant threat to 
the nation. There is widespread agreement that it is not a question of if but 
when such a pandemic will occur. The issues associated with the 
preparation for and response to a pandemic flu are similar to those for any 
other type of disaster: clear leadership roles and responsibilities, 
authority, and coordination; risk management; realistic plarming, training, 
and exercises; assessing and building the capacity needed to effectively 
respond and recover, effective information sharing and communication; 
and accountability for the effective use of resources. 

However, a pandemic poses some unique challenges. Hurricanes, 
earthquakes, explosions, or bioterrorist incidents occur within a short 
period of time, peihaps a period of rmnutes, although such events can 
have long-term effects, as we have seen in the Gulf region following 
Hurricane Katrina The immediate effects of such disasters are likely to 
affect specific locations or areas within the nation; the immediate damage 
is not nationwide. In contrast, an influenza pandemic is likely to continue 
in waves of 6 to 8 weeks for a number of weeks or months and affect wide 
areas of the nation, perhaps the entire nation. Depending upon the severity 
of the pandemic, the number of deaths could be from 200,000 to 2 million. 
Seasonal influenza in the United States results in about 3^000 deaths 
annually. Successfully addressing the pandemic is also likely to require 
international coordination of detection and response. 

The Department of Health and Human Services estimates that during a 
severe pandemic, absenteeism may reach as much as 40 percent in an 
affected community because individuals are ill, caring for family members, 
or fear infection. Such absenteeism could affect our nation’s economy, as 
businesses and govenunents face the challenge of continuing to provide 
essential services with reduced numbers of healthy workers. In addition, 
our nation’s ability to respond effectively to hurricanes or otiier major 
disasters during a pandemic may also be diminished as first responded, 
health care workers, and others are infected or otherwise unable to 
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perform their normal duties. Thus, the consequences of a pandemic are 
potentially widespread and effective planning and response for such a 
disaster will require particularly close cooperation among all levels of 
government, the private sector, individuals within the United States, as 
well as international cooperation. 

We have engagements under way examining such issues as barriers to 
implementing the Department of Health and Human Services’ National 
Pandemic Influenza Plan, the national strategy and framework for 
pandemic influenza, the Department of Defense and Department of 
Agriculture’s preparedne^ efforts and plans, public health and hospital 
preparedness, and U.S. efforts to improve global disease surveillance. 
We expect most of these reports to be issued by late summer 2007. 


Knowledge of the Effects 
of State and Local Efforts 
to Improve Their 
Capabilities Is Limited 


Possible congressional oversight in the short term also might focus on 
state and local capabilities. As I testified in February on applying risk 
management principles to guide federal investments,®® over the past 4 
years DHS has provided about $14 biUion in federal funding to states, 
localities, and territories through its HSGP grants. However, little has been 
reported about how states and localities finance their efforts in this area, 
have used their federal ftmds, and are assessing the effectiveness with 
which they spend those funds. 


Essentially, all levels of government are still struggling to define and act on 
the answers to basic, but hardly simple, questions about emergency 
preparedness and response: What is important (that is, what are our 
priorities)? How do we know what is important (e.g., risk assessments, 
performance standards)? How do we measure, attain, and sustain success? 
On what basis do we make necessary trade-offs, given finite resources? 

There are no simple, easy answers to these questions. The data available 
for answering them are incomplete and imperfect. We have better 
information and a better sense of what needs to be done for some ^es of 
major emergency events than for others. For some natural disasters, such 
as regional wildfires and flooding, there is more experience and therefore 
a better basis on which to assess preparation and response efforts and 
identify gaps that need to be addressed. California has experience with 


GAO, Homdand Security: Applying Risk Managemmt Principles to Guide Federal 
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earthquake; Florida, with hurricanes. However, no one in the nation has 
experience with such potential catastrophe as a dirty bomb detonated in 
a major city. Although both the AIDS epidemic and SARS provide some 
related experience, there have been no recent pandemics that rapidly 
spread to thousands of people across the nation. 

A new fe^ure in the fiscal year 2006 DHS homeland security grant 
guidance for the Urban Area Security Initiative (UASI) grants was that 
eligible recipients must provide an “investment justification” with their 
grant application. States were to use this justification to outline the 
implementation ^preaches for specific investments that will be used to 
achieve the initiatives outlined in their state Program and Capability 
Enhancement Plan. These plans were multiyear global program 
management plans for the entire state homeland security program that 
look beyond federal homeland security grant programs and funding. The 
justifications must Justify ail funding requested through the DHS homeland 
security grant program. In the guidance DHS noted that it would use a 
peer review process to evaluate grant applications on the basis of the 
effectiveness of a state’s plan to address the priorities it has outlined and 
thereby reduce its overall risk. 

For fiscal year 2006, DHS implemented a competitive process to evaluate 
the anticipated effectiveness of proposed homeland security investments. 
For fiscal year 2007, DHS continued to use the risk and effectiveness 
assessments to inform final funding decisions, although changes have been 
made to make the grant allocation process more transparent and more 
easily understood. DHS officials have said that they cannot yet assess how 
effective the actual investments from grant funds are in enhancing 
preparedness and mitigating risk because they do not yet have the metrics 
to do so. 


Regional and Multistate Through its grant guidance, DHS has encouraged regional and muitistate 

Planning and Preparation planning and preparation. Planning and assistance have largely been 
Should Be Robust focused on single jurisdictions and their immediately at^acent neighbors. 

However, well-documented problems with the abilities of first responders 
from multiple jurisdictions to communicate at the site of an incident and 
the potential for lai^e-scale natural and terrorist disasters have generated 
a debate on the extent to which first responders should be focusing their 
planning and preparation on a regional and multi-govemmental basis. 

As I mentioned earlier, an overarching national priority for the NPG is 
embracing regional approaches to building, sustaining, and sharing 
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capabilities at all levels of government. All HSGP applications are to 
reflect regional coordination and show an investment strate^ that 
institutionalizes regional security strategy integration. However, it is not 
known to what extent regional and multistate planning has progressed and 
is effective. 

Our limited regional work indicated there are challenges in planning. Our 
early work addressing the Office of National Capital Region Coordination 
(ONCRC) and National Capita Region (NCR) strategic planning reported 
that the ONCRC and the NCR faced interrelated challenges in managing 
federal funds in a way that maximizes the increase in first responder 
capacities and preparedness while minimizing inefficiency and 
unnecessary duplication of expenditures.** One of these challenges 
included a coordinated region wide pl^ for establishing first responder 
performance goals, needs, and priorities, and assessing the benefits of 
expenditures in enhancing first responder capabilities. In subsequent work 
on National C2q)ltal Region strategic planning, we highlighted areas that 
needed strengthening in the Region’s planning, specifically improving the 
substance of the strategic plan to guide decision makers.*^ For example, 
additional information could have been provided regarding the type, 
nature, scope, or timing of planned goals, objectives, and initiatives; 
performance expectations and measures; designation of priority initiatives 
to meet regional risk and needed capabilities; lead organizations for 
initiative implementation; resources and investments; and operational 
commitment 


”GA0, HomeUmd Security: Management of First Responder Grants in the National 
Capital Region Reflects the Need for Coordinated Planning and Performance Goals, 
GAO'04*433 (Washington, D.C.: May 28, 2004); Homeland Security: Coordinated Planning 
and Standard Needed to Better Manage First Responder Grants in the National Capital 
Region, GAO-04-904T (Washington, D.C; June 24, 2004); Homeland Security: Effective 
Regional Coordination Can Enhance Emergency Preparedrtess, GAO-04-1009 
(Washington, D.C.: Sept. 15, ^4); Homeland Security: Managing First Responder Grants 
to Enhance Emergency Preparedness in the National Capital Region, GAO-05-889T 
(Washington, D.C.: July 14, 2005); and Homeland Security: The Status of Strategic 
Planning in the National Capital Region, GAO-06-559T (Washington, D.C.: Mar. 29, 2006). 

^*GAO, Homeland Security: Assessment of the National Capital Region Strategic Plan, 
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Exercises Must Be 
Carefully Planned and 
Deployed and Capture 
Lessons Learned 


DHS Has Provided Limited 
Transparency for Its 
Management or 
Operational Decisions 


Our work examining the preparation for and response to Hurricane 
Katrina highlighted the importance of realistic exercises to test and refine 
assumptions, c^abilities, and operational procedures; build on the 
strengths; and shore up the limitations revealed by objective a^essments 
of the exercises. The Post-Katrina Reform Act mandates a nation^ 
exercise program, and training and exercises are also included as a 
component of the National Preparedness System. With almost any skill 
and capability, experience and practice enhance proficiency. For first 
responders, exercises — especially of the type or magnitude of events for 
which there is little actual experience — are essential for developing skills 
and identifying what works well and what needs further improvement. 
Major emergency incidents, particularly catastrophic ones, by definition 
require the coordinated actions of personnel from many first responder 
disciplines and all levels of government, nonprofit organizations, and the 
private sector. It is difficult to overemphasize the importance of effective 
interdisciplinary, intergovernmental planning, training, and exercises in 
developing the coordination and skills needed for effective response. 

For exercises to be effective in identifying both strengths and areas 
needing attention, it is important that they be realistic, designed to test and 
stress the system, involve all key persons who would be involved in 
responding to an actual event, and be followed by honest and realistic 
assessments that result in action plans that are implemented. In addition 
to relevant first responders, exercise participants should include, 
depending upon the scope and nature of the exercise, mayors, governors, 
and state and local emergency managers who would be responsible for 
such things as determining if and when to declare a mandatory evacuation 
or ask for federal assistance. We are initiating work that will further 
examine the development and implementation of a national exercise 
pro^am. 


Congressional oversight in the short term might include DHS's policies 
regarding oversight assistance. The ComptroUer General has testified that 
DHS has not been transparent in its efforts to strengthen its management 
areas and mission functions®. While much of its sensitive work needs to be 
guarded firom improper disclosure, DHS has not been receptive toward 
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oversight, ttelays in providing Congress and us with access to various 
documents and officials have impeded our work. 

We need to be able to independently assure ourselves and Congress that 
DHS has implemented many of our past recommendations or has taken 
other corrective actions to address the challenges we identified. However, 
DHS has not made its management or operational decisions transparent 
enough so that Congress can be sure it is effectively, efficiently, and 
economically using the billions of dollars in ftmding it receives annually, 
and is providing the levels of security called for in numerous legislative 
requirements and presidential directives. 


That concludes my statement, and I would be pleased to respond to any 
questions you and subcommittee members may have. 
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Mr. Kucinich. We have a full panel of witnesses, and I appre- 
ciate their attendance. 

Mr. Albert Ashwood is the Director of the Oklahoma Department 
of Emergency Management and has held that position for 10 years. 
He joined the State of Oklahoma in 1988 and has served the de- 
partment in various positions, including Deputy Director from 1995 
to 1997. In his tenure at the Oklahoma Department of Emergency 
Management, Mr. Ashwood has overseen the distribution and ad- 
ministration of over $500 million in Federal and State aid. He also 
serves on FEMA’s National Advisory Council and is President of 
the National Emergency Management Association. 

Thank you, Mr. Ashwood, for being here. 

Mr. Christopher Geldhart is Director of the Office of National 
Capital Region Coordination in FEMA. Before joining FEMA in 
April 2007, Mr. Geldhart worked for the State of Maryland as as- 
sistant director in the Governor’s Office of Homeland Security. He 
is a 12-year veteran of the U.S. Marine Corps, and was formerly 
a strategy consultant for the consulting firm of Booz Allen Hamil- 
ton. 

Thank you for being here. 

Mr. Dewayne West is director of emergency services for Johnston 
County, NC, where he is responsible for supervising the emergency 
management program, fire marshal’s office, and emergency medical 
services for the county. He has held this position for almost 20 
years. Mr. West is a certified emergency manager by the Inter- 
national Association of Emergency Managers, and is a member of 
many industry boards and commissions. 

Thank you, Mr. West. 

Mr. Darrell Darnell is director of the District of Columbia Home- 
land Security and Emergency Management Agency. Mr. Darnell is 
responsible for operating and maintaining the District’s emergency 
management infrastructure and coordinating the District’s emer- 
gency response. Mr. Darnell joined the Homeland Security and 
Emergency Management Agency after serving as director of the 
Urban Areas and Exercise Program at lEM, a Louisiana-based na- 
tional disaster and Homeland Security consulting company, as well 
as working at the Department of Justice and the Department of 
Homeland Security. 

Thank you, Mr. Darnell. 

And, finally. Professor Kathleen Tierney is professor of sociology 
and director of the Natural Hazards Research and Applications In- 
formation Center at the University of Colorado, Boulder. Professor 
Tierney has over 20 years of experience in the disaster field and 
has conducted research projects on a wide variety of subjects. She 
is also the author of dozens of articles, book chapters, and technical 
reports on the social aspects of hazards, disasters, and risks. 

To members of the panel, it is the policy of the Committee on 
Oversight and Government Reform to swear in all witnesses before 
they testify. I would ask that you please rise and raise your right 
hands. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Kucinich. Let the record reflect that all of the witnesses an- 
swered in the affirmative. 
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Members of the panel, as we requested with panel one, we ask 
that each witness give an oral summary of his or her testimony, 
and keep the summary under 5 minutes in duration. I want you 
to bear in mind that the complete record of your written testimony 
will be included in the record of the hearing. 

Let us begin with Mr. Ashwood. You may proceed, sir. Thanks 
again for your attendance. 

STATEMENTS OF ALBERT ASHWOOD, DIRECTOR, OKLAHOMA 
STATE EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY; CHRIS- 
TOPHER GELDHART, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF NATIONAL CAP- 
ITAL REGION COORDINATION; DEWAYNE WEST, DIRECTOR 
OF EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT FOR JOHNSTON COUNTY, 
NC, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES, THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EMERGENCY MANAGERS; DAR- 
RELL DARNELL, DIRECTOR, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HOME- 
LAND SECURITY AND EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY; 
AND KATHLEEN TIERNEY, DIRECTOR, NATURAL HAZARDS 
CENTER, UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER 

STATEMENT OF ALBERT ASHWOOD 

Mr. Ashwood. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is a 
pleasure to be here today to express my views on the current col- 
laboration between FEMA and the States on the issues of pre- 
paredness, response, and recovery in the post-Katrina environment. 

I come here today as the current president of the National Emer- 
gency Management Association, which represents State emergency 
management directors throughout the Nation and U.S. territories, 
and also as the state director of emergency management in Okla- 
homa. 

Nearly 2 years ago I testified before the House Committee on 
Transportation and Infrastructure, with the topic being Recovering 
from Katrina: Ensuring that FEMA is up to the Task. At that time 
I addressed the issue by asking which FEMA was being assessed, 
the one prior to the development of the Department of Homeland 
Security or the shell which was in place at the time Katrina made 
landfall. I talked about FEMA success stories of the 1990’s and the 
long evolutionary trek FEMA took to get there. I talked about the 
disassembling of FEMA under the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity structure and the total de-emphasis of natural disasters from 
September 11, 2001, through July 2005. I also told the committee 
that moving FEMA out from under DHS and returning its funding 
and manpower to the pre-DHS levels would be a way to return 
FEMA to the level of efficiency we should all expect. 

Today, however, I cannot honestly say these recommendations 
would be enough. I still personally believe FEMA should be an 
independent agency, working directly for the President, but I would 
be naive if I were to sum up all the Agency’s problems under this 
one issue. 

I believe all current issues can be summarized in one topic: com- 
munication. In my 19 years of emergency management, I have 
never experienced a more polarized environment between State 
and Federal Government. It seems that the Katrina Federal legacy 
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is one of minimizing exposure for the next event and ensuring fu- 
ture focus is centered on State and local preparedness efforts. 

The perfect example of this attitude is illustrated in the National 
Plan review, which was conducted in 2006. States were told that 
this was an opportunity for all levels of government to sit together, 
review plans, identify shortfalls, and develop a strategy to address 
those shortfalls, both operationally and financially in the future. It 
seemed like a wonderful concept, right up until the time the na- 
tional planning report card was published for each State; then the 
entire exercise seemed little more than an opportunity for the Fed- 
eral Government to tell the press. We told you the States weren’t 
prepared. 

Also, consider the National Response Plan — excuse me, now 
called the National Response Framework — which is to be released 
by DHS in the near future. You will be told that this national docu- 
ment was developed over many hours of collaboration between all 
levels of government and all disciplines. Let me be the first to say 
that this statement is totally inaccurate. I have queried my col- 
leagues at both the State and local level and realized that no one 
knows what information this document contains, and we won’t 
until we read it like everyone else in this room. 

Then there are the efforts currently being performed along the 
Gulf Coast to ensure that every future evacuee is accounted for and 
the public’s expectation of government will be met. Millions of dol- 
lars are being spent on Federal plans to airlift individuals from 
Louisiana to Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennessee, and other host 
States, yet the arithmetic doesn’t work. The contractors can’t find 
enough States to pledge support to host the number of evacuees in 
the New Orleans area, alone; therefore, I am constantly receiving 
calls from FEMA saying, can’t you handle another 20,000, another 
30,000? We will make sure your costs are reimbursed. 

Unfortunately, it seems a bigger issue is the revelation which ap- 
peared in the newspapers last week. One in three people surveyed 
along the Gulf Coast said they would ignore Government evacu- 
ation warnings. This is up from one in four in last year’s survey. 

In Oklahoma I am lucky to have a boss. Governor Brad Henry, 
who realizes emergency management is a customer service busi- 
ness. More importantly, he understands that the customers we 
serve are at the local level, not in Washington. Following disaster 
events, he expects me to brief him on what assistance is being pro- 
vided to the victims immediately and what assistance we are work- 
ing to provide in the future. The Governor does not expect me to 
provide anything which is not available under the law, but he does 
expect me to extract the full potential of the law to the victims’ ad- 
vantage, and he expects the same level of customer service to be 
provided by the Federal Government in support of our State. 

Unfortunately, our recent dealings with FEMA in response to 
disasters our State has experienced over the last 18 months has 
done little to ensure customer service is a concern, or that we are 
even considered a customer. Since December 2005, Oklahoma has 
experienced wild fires, ice storms, tornadoes, and floods which have 
resulted in six major disaster declarations, one emergency declara- 
tion, and 26 fire management assistance grants. One might say 
that this level of activity is proof that the new FEMA is working 
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diligently to make sure assistance is being provided as quickly as 
possible, but I would offer that each request has been viewed from 
a Federal perspective of what is the minimum we have to provide, 
as opposed to what is the need. 

Never before have I entered into so many discussions regarding 
interpretation of the law or the standard of assessment. I have 
even had one FEMA attorney question the authority my lieutenant 
Governor has to make a request for the State in the Governor’s ab- 
sence. 

Through this all, the Governor has asked me some very simple 
questions like: is FEMA this unresponsive because they are under 
DHS? Why does it take 2 weeks to make a decision on my request? 
Why does the FEMA region support our request and FEMA head- 
quarters doesn’t? Or even, why won’t they return my phone calls? 

Regretfully, I have but one answer to each of these questions: I 
don’t know, sir, but I do know this is not the way it is supposed 
to be. 

In conclusion, I would like to summarize the current philosophi- 
cal differences between my State and FEMA with a brief illustra- 
tion. 

In my operations center a sign defining what is expected of each 
employee has hung on the wall for many years. It simply says, if 
it is legal, moral, and ethical, just do it. While I realize much of 
this creed is subjective by nature, it does stress the reason we are 
all employed: to provide a service to our citizens during their time 
of need. With this in mind, I wonder what a similar sign would say 
if it were currently hanging on the wall of FEMA headquarters. 
Perhaps it would say something like, if it is legally concise and lim- 
its our Agency’s exposure and potential liability, we should con- 
sider doing it, contingent, of course, on General Counsel’s final 
opinion and coordination with the Office of Management and Budg- 
et and subject to a final vote of a tribunal convened to effectively 
disperse responsibility throughout the Federal Government. 

Whether this philosophy is a product of FEMA, DHS, the White 
House, Congress, or a combination of any or all of the above, I sim- 
ply don’t know. I only know it does not meet my expectations as 
either a State customer or a private citizen. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ashwood follows:] 
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Thank you Chairman Waxman, Chairman Kucinich, Ranking Member 
Davis, Ranking Member Issa and distinguished members of the Committee. 
It is a pleasure to be here today to express my views on the current 
collaboration between FEMA and the states on the issues of preparedness, 
response and recovery in the post-Katrina environment. I come here today as 
the current President of the National Emergency Management Association, 
which represents state emergency management directors throughout the 
nation and U.S. territories, and also as the State Director of Emergency 
Management in Oklahoma. 

Nearly two years ago I testified before the House Committee on 
Transportation and Infrastructure, with the topic being “Recovering after 
Katrina: Ensuring that FEMA is up to the task”. At that time, I addressed 
the issue by asking which FEMA was being assessed, the one prior to the 
development of the Department of Homeland Security or the shell which 
was in place at the time Katrina made landfall. 

I talked about the FEMA success stories of the 1990s and the long 
evolutionary trek FEMA took to get there. I talked about the disassembling 
of FEMA under the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) structure and 
the total de-emphasis of natural disasters from September 11, 2001 through 
July 2005. I also told the committee that moving FEMA out from under 
DHS and returning its funding and manpower to pre-DHS levels would be 
the way to return FEMA to the level of efficiency we all should expect. 
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Today, however, I cannot honestly say these recommendations would be 
enough. I still personally believe FEMA should be an independent agency 
working directly for the President, but I would be naive if I were to sum up 
all the agency’s problems imder this one issue. 

I believe all current issues can be summarized in one topic - communication. 
In my 19 years in emergency management, I have never experienced a more 
polarized environment between state and federal government. It seems that 
the Katrina federal legacy is one of minimizing exposure for the next event 
and ensuring future focus is centered on state and local preparedness efforts. 

A perfect example of this attitude is illustrated in the National Plan Review, 
which was conducted in 2006. The states were told that this was an 
opportunity for all levels of government to sit together, review plans, 
identify shortfalls, and develop a strategy to address those shortfalls, both 
operationally and financially in the future. This seemed like a wonderful 
concept, right up until the time the national planning report card was 
published for each state. The entire exercise seemed to be little more than an 
opportunity for the federal government to tell the press, “we told you states 
weren’t prepared”. 

Also, consider the National Response Plan, excuse me, the now called 
National Response Framework, which will be released by DHS in the near 
future. You will be told this is a national document, developed over many 
hours of collaboration between all levels of government and all disciplines. 
Let me be the first to say you should have a shovel nearby when you hear 
this. I’ve queried my colleagues at both the state and local level and realize 
that no one knows what information this document contains and we won’t 
until we read it like everyone else in this room. 

Then, there are the efforts currently being performed along the Gulf Coast to 
ensure that every future evacuee is accounted for and the public’s 
expectations of government will be met. Millions of dollars are being spent 
on federal plans to airlift individuals from Louisiana to Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Tennessee and other “host” states. Yet, the arithmetic doesn’t 
work. The contractors can’t find enough states to pledge support to host the 
number of evacuees in the New Orleans area, alone. Therefore, I’m 
constantly receiving calls from FEMA saying, “Can’t you handle another 
20,000 or 30,000? We’ll make sure your costs are reimbursed.” 
Unfortunately, the bigger issue is the revelation which appeared in 
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newspapers last week. One in three people surveyed along the Gulf Coast 
said they would ignore government evacuation warnings, up from one in 
four in last year’s survey. 

In Oklahoma, Fm lucky to have a boss. Governor Brad Henry, who realizes 
emergency management is a customer service business. More importantly, 
he imderstands that the customers we serve are at the local level, not in 
Washington. Following disaster events, he expects me to brief him on what 
assistance is being provided to the victims immediately and what assistance 
we’re working to provide in the future. The Governor does not expect me to 
provide anything which is not available under the law, but he does expect 
me to extract the full potential of the law to the victim’s advantage. And, he 
expects the same level of customer service to be provided by the federal 
government, in the support of our state. 

Unfortunately, our recent dealings with FEMA, in response to disasters our 
state has experienced over the last 18 months, has done little to ensure 
customer service is a concern, or that we are even considered a customer. 
Since December 2005, Oklahoma has experienced wildfires, ice storms, 
tornadoes and floods which have resulted in six major disaster declarations, 
one emergency declaration, and 26 fire management assistance grants. 

One might say that this level of activity is proof that the “new” FEMA is 
working diligently to make sure assistance is being provided as quickly as 
possibly, but I would offer that each request has been viewed from a federal 
perspective of, “what is the minimum we have to provide, as opposed to, 
what is the need.” Never before have I entered into so many discussions 
regarding the interpretation of the law or the standard of assessment. I’ve 
even had a FEMA attorney question the authority my Lieutenant Governor 
has to make a request for the state, in the Governor’s absence. Through this 
all, the Governor has asked me some very simple questions, like: “Is FEMA 
this unresponsive because they’re under DHS?; Why does it take two weeks 
to make a decision on my request?; Why does the FEMA Region support our 
request and FEMA Headquarters doesn’t?; or even. Why won’t they return 
my phone calls?”. Regretfully, I have but one answer to each of his 
questions, “I don’t know, sir. But, I do know this is not the way it’s 
supposed to be.” 

In conclusion. I’d like to summarize the current philosophical differences 
between my state and FEMA with a brief illustration. In my operations 
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center a sign, defining what is expected of each employee, has hung on the 
wall for many years. It simply says, “If it’s legal, moral and ethical . . . Just 
do it!” And while I realize much of this creed is subjective, by nature, it does 
stress the reason we are all employed ... to provide a service to our citizens 
during their time of need. With this in mind, I wonder what a similar sign 
would say, if it were currently hanging on the wall in FEMA headquarters. 
Perhaps it would say something like, “If it’s legally concise and limits our 
agency’s exposure and potential liability, we should consider doing it, 
contingent of course on General Counsel’s final opinion, in coordination 
with the Office of Management and Budget, and subject to the final vote of 
the tribunal convened to effectively disperse responsibility throughout the 
federal government.” 

Whether this philosophy is a product of FEMA, DHS, the White House, 
Congress, or a combination of any or all of the above, I simply don’t know. 
I only know it is does not meet my expectations, as either a state customer or 
private citizen. Thank you. 
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Mr. Kucinich. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Geldhart. 

STATEMENT OF CHRISTOPHER GELDHART 

Mr. Geldhart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member 
Davis. I would like to thank you for the opportunity to appear be- 
fore the committee today. I would also like to recognize my col- 
league, Darrell Darnell, from Washington, DC, Homeland Security 
Emergency Management Director, and also the other distinguished 
members of this panel. 

I am here today to discuss the role of the Office of the National 
Capital Region Coordination and how we work with our local. 
State, regional, and Federal partners to enhance preparedness 
within the National Capital Region. 

I joined the Office of National Capital Region as its new Director 
4 months ago, as the chairman said before earlier, when the office 
became a component of the newly reorganized Federal Emergency 
Management Agency. Also, as the chairman had mentioned earlier, 
I came from the State of Maryland. Part of my duties at the State 
of Maryland were to work within the National Capital Region on 
many different topics and areas such as critical infrastructure pro- 
tection and many of the governance groups that govern how all 
three jurisdictions within the NCR come together to work together. 

As such, I have first-hand knowledge of the NCR, the geographic, 
economic, and socio-political complexity that exists here in the re- 
gion. 

As you know, the NCR has some very key characteristics that 
make it different than a lot of other places. We are the fourth larg- 
est metropolitan population area in the United States, second larg- 
est public transportation system, robust private and public non- 
profit sector. We are the seat of the national government and home 
to more than 230 individual Federal departments and agencies rep- 
resenting all three branches of Government. Most importantly, the 
NCR is home to more than 5 million residents and 20 million tour- 
ists annually. 

The complexity inherent in the region was a key factor that led 
to many in Congress, including members of this committee, to es- 
tablish the Office of National Capital Region Coordination in the 
Department of Homeland Security to oversee and coordinate Fed- 
eral programs for and relationships with State, local, and regional 
authorities. 

The Office of National Capital Region Coordination leverages key 
partnerships to successfully execute the strategic priorities. These 
include the Joint Federal Committee, the Metropolitan Washington 
Council of Governments, Regional Emergency Preparedness Coun- 
cil, and the National Capital Region Senior Policy Group. 

Through these and other venues, the Office of National Capital 
Coordination coordinates daily with Homeland Security advisors, 
emergency management directors, chief administrative officers, 
first responder leaders, leadership from the private sector and non- 
profit communities, as well as other Federal officials. 

The office has had several key accomplishments that it has com- 
pleted prior to me coming into this office, and I would just like to 
highlight a couple of them. 
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Mr. Kucinich. And I would ask the gentleman, you have about 
2 minutes left. 

Mr. Geldhart. Absolutely. Homeland Security governance struc- 
ture, the way that things are operated here in the National Capital 
Region for planning and preparedness, response and recovery from 
Homeland Security; the strategic plan that was put in place, work- 
ing with all the stakeholders I mentioned earlier; communications 
interoperability, which that accomplishment, alone, has led to ad- 
vanced ratings in every category of DHS’ interoperability score card 
for this region; and the National Capital Region’s first responder 
partnership initiative landmark credentialing effort that allows 
first responders to move quickly through multiple jurisdictions in 
the event of an incident. 

Moving forward from here, my job, my goal, the way I see the 
office moving forward has three key objectives: 

First key objective, coordinated and integrated catastrophic plan- 
ning effort, not only within the boundaries of the legislated, di- 
rected National Capital Region, but also those areas that surround 
this region that will be part of a major catastrophic event, such as 
evacuation, mass care, and mass shelter. 

Second, enhance the Federal coordination, focusing on the oper- 
ational and strategic planning and decisionmaking within the re- 
gion. 

Last, to create a more robust regional risk assessment for this 
region so we have a clear understanding of what we need to invest 
in, when, why, and how. 

I can go into detail with all of these different areas, Mr. Chair- 
man, but in the interest of finishing up my introduction I would 
say by focusing on these key areas our office can help the NCR con- 
tinue to be the model for regional planning throughout the Nation. 
Building upon the foundation that has already been constructed, 
the NCR will take tangible steps to enhance catastrophic planning, 
improve Federal coordination, and better understand risk from a 
regional perspective. At the end of the day, we are all committed 
to one goal, the continued safety and security of the region, its resi- 
dents, and visitors. 

I would like to thank the chairman and the ranking member and 
the members of the committee for the opportunity to discuss the 
role of the National Capital Region, and I am happy to answer any 
questions you may have, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Geldhart follows:] 
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Introduction 

Good morning Chairman Waxman, Ranking Member Davis and Members of the 
Committee. I rvould like to thank you for the opportunity to appear before the Committee 
today. I would also like to recognize my colleague Darrell Darnell, Washington, D.C.’s 
new Homeland Security and Emergency Management Director, and other distinguished 
members of the panel. 

I am here today to discuss the role of the Office of National Capital Region Coordination 
(NCRC) and how we work with our local. State, regional and Federal partners to enhance 
preparedness within the National Capital Region (NCR). As the new NCRC Director, I 
would like to outline my priorities for implementing and expanding efforts to effectively 
coordinate critical homeland security initiatives in a region with a geographic, economic, 
social and political complexity unlike any other in the Nation. 

The NCR is the fourth largest metropolitan area in the United States and encompasses 1 1 
local jurisdictions across Maryland, Virginia and the District of Columbia. It is home to 
the second largest public transit system, more than 2,000 non-profits and international 
non-governmental organizations, produces a Gross Regional Product of $288b annually, 
is the seat of national government and home to more than 230 individual Federal 
departments and agencies representing all three branches of government. Most 
importantly, the NCR is home to more than 5 million residents and 20 million tourists 
annually. 

The complexity inherent in the region was a key factor contributing to the creation of 
NCRC under Section 882 of the Homeland Security Act of 2002, in which the office is 
charged with a broad mandate to “oversee and coordinate Federal programs for and 
relationships with State, local and regional authorities” within this unique region. NCRC 
executed its role as a staff and resource coordination element when the Office was 
created as a component within the Office of the Secretary in the Department of Homeland 
Security. However, as a result of the Post-Katrina Emergency Management Reform Act 
of 2006, the NCRC became a component of the newly reorganized and strengthened 
Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) on April 1, 2007, reporting directly to 
the Administrator. It was just after this transition that 1 joined the FEMA NCRC team as 
its new Director. 

NCRC leverages key partnerships to successfully execute the strategic priorities of this 
Office and the region. We coordinate daily with local. State, regional, and Federal 
entities — to include the Joint Federal Committee, Metropolitan Washington Council of 
Governments, the Regional Emergency Preparedness Council, and the NCR Senior 
Policy Group. Stakeholders include homeland security advisors, emergency management 
directors, chief administrative officers, first responder leadership, and leadership fi-om the 
private sector and non-profit communities for integrated regional decision-making. My 
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colleague Darrell Darnell is a member of the Senior Policy Group. I’m sure he can also 
speak to the value and accomplishments of this key partnership. 

NCRC Accomplishments 

NCRC accomplishments include working with the stakeholders mentioned above to 
create the region’s homeland security governance structure as well as develop the NCR 
Homeland Security Strategic Plan, the first of its kind in the Nation. This strategic plan 
serves as a roadmap for strengthening capabilities and enhancing capacity to realize the 
NCR partners’ vision for a safer and more secure NCR. 

To date, the work of NCRC has focused on capabilities development and response 
planning by facilitating communication among stakeholders within the NCR, and 
supporting the development of an operational constract to better enable effective 
coordination in the event of a catastrophic event. Organizing NCRC around its initial 
mission priorities enabled fundamental accomplishments, including the selected 
examples below. 

• The NCR was one of only four Urban Areas to achieve “Advanced” in all 
categories in the Tactical Interoperable Communications Scorecard assessments 
published by DHS in January of 2007. The Tactical Interoperable Scorecards 
assessed the maturity of tactical interoperable commtmications capabilities in 75 
urban/metropolitan areas throughout the Nation. 

• The NCRC is a key partner in local. State, regional and Federal efforts to 
coordinate multi-jurisdictional training to ensure consistent operational 
methodologies across the region and to maximize regional resources. Since the 
Department’s inception, the NCRC has been a key partner in numerous table-top, 
command post and other exercises conducted by DHS and key NCR partners. We 
also continue to work with NCR stakeholders to solidify a comprehensive 
exercise program that will ensure continued improvement through a rigorous 
corrective action program, measure current capability, and provide realistic 
training to area responders, government officials, businesses and non-profit 
organizations, and the public. 

• NCRC coordinated the development of the NCR First Responder Partnership 
Initiative (FRPI), a landmark credentialing effort. The FRPI leverages Federal 
standards and technology to create a common identity management approach that 
permits First Responders to move quickly through multiple jurisdictions in the 
event of an incident, addressing a major challenge. 
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Moving Forward 

As the new NCRC Director, I have the opportunity to build upon the strong coordination 
and partnership mechanisms that have been created in the NCR to help craft enhanced 
homeland security policies, procedures and protocols. My goal coming in three months 
ago was to leverage the solid foundation provided by our existing programs along with 
the additional resources requested for this Office in FY 2008 to move the NCRC mission 
forward now that the Office is a component of FEMA. NCRC priorities for FY 2008 to 
FY 2013 reflect emerging regional needs and national policy guidance— specifically 
Catastrophic Planning, Regional Risk Assessment, and enhanced Federal agency 
coordination within the NCR. 

Catastrophic Planning 

Congress has clearly indicated its interest and intent regarding catastrophic planning in 
the NCR, particularly with respect to evacuation and mass care. The NCRC has worked 
diligently with NCR stakeholders and, where desired by Congress, with stakeholders 
beyond the immediate region to ensure coordination and inclusion in ongoing evacuation 
planning efforts. As the new FEMA vision moves forward, we have an opportunity to 
take a substantial leap in NCR catastrophic planning. By coordinating current State and 
local planning efforts with grant fonding provided in the recent supplemental 
appropriation and the on-going catastrophic planning efforts underway at FEMA, we can 
bring resources and expertise to bear in a way that was not possible before. By 
coordinating these multiple efforts, we can expand our catastrophic planning efforts. 

Enhanced Federal Coordination 

The considerable presence of the Federal community — both of employees and Federal 
first responders — ^within the NCR necessitates stronger coordination than exists today. 
As seen in past events, communication and coordination between the Federal 
Government and State and local first responders must occur prior to and throughout the 
duration of an event — regardless of magnitude. 

An immediate area in which the NCR can improve its ability to respond to critical 
incidents is in the coordination among and between Federal agencies — a priority 
identified in the NCR Homeland Security Strategic Plan. NCRC’s primary focus in this 
area is to advance the dialogue within the Federal community in the NCR to better 
integrate planning and operations. 

The unique nature of the NCR demands a Joint Federal Coordinating Element (JFCE) to 
ensure coordination of protective measures and protocols in advance of an event, so that 
there is seamless response during an event This is a gap in Federal response 
coordination that NCRC is currently working to fill. The JFCE will enable a seamless 
transition from steady-state operations, to incident support, and finally, to a designated 
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Joint Field Office — ^the desired end state being dynamic and continuous information 
sharing among joint Federal partners. 

Regional Risk Assessment 

Conducting regional risk assessment will enable informed resource allocation, and will 
subsequently lead to more strategic capability development. We are engaged with the 
DHS Risk Management & Analysis (RMA) Office to produce a way forward on a 
comprehensive and actionable regional risk assessment for the NCR that builds on the 
data collection efforts of the NCR Hazard Identification and Risk Assessment project 
recently concluded. The goal of this next phase will be to support more effective 
decision making at the strategic and operational levels, and within a regional context. 

Conclusion 

The NCRC is now at an exciting crossroad as it continues its central preparedness and 
coordination missions as a part of FEMA, and furthers its collaboration efforts with the 
local. State and regional jurisdictions that comprise the National Capital Region. 
Building upon the foundation that has already been constructed, the NCRC will take 
tangible steps to enhance catastrophic plaiming, improve Federal coordination, and better 
understand risk from a regional perspective. At the end of the day, we are all committed 
to one goal, the continued safety and security of this region and its residents and visitors. 

1 would like to thank Chairman Waxman, Ranking Member Davis and the Members of 
the Committee for the opportunity to discuss the role of the Office of National Capital 
Region Coordination. I am happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Kucinich. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. West, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF DEWAYNE WEST 

Mr. West. Thank you, Chairman Kucinich and Ranking Member 
Davis and distinguished members of the committee. Thank you for 
allowing me the opportunity to provide testimony on this critically 
important topic. 

I am Dewayne West, director of the Johnston County Emergency 
Services located in the great State of North Carolina. We are lo- 
cated midway between New York and Florida on 1-95 at the cross- 
roads of 1-95 and 1-40. With that, Johnston County connects to the 
Nation’s north and south with east and west. 

Currently I am a member of the National Association of Counties 
[NACO], board of directors, and a past president of the Inter- 
national Association of Emergency Managers. Since the tragic 
events of September 11th, NACO and lAEM have formed a strong 
affiliate partnership, and today I provide this testimony on both 
their behalf. 

The International Association of Emergency Managers has over 
3,800 members, including emergency management professionals at 
the State and local government levels, the military, private busi- 
ness, and nonprofit sector in the United States and other countries. 
Most lAEM members are U.S. city and county emergency man- 
agers who perform the crucial function of coordinating and inte- 
grating the efforts at the local level to prepare for, mitigate the ef- 
fects of, resolve, respond to, and recover from all types of disasters, 
including terrorist attacks. Members include emergency managers 
from both large urban areas, as well as rural counties. 

Founded in 1935, NACO is the Nation’s leading advocate for the 
county elected and appointed officials. NACO advances issues with 
a unified voice before the Federal Government, improves the 
public’s understanding of county government, assists counties in 
finding and sharing innovative solutions through education and re- 
search, and provides value-added services to save counties and tax- 
payers money. NACO’s membership totals more than 2,000 coun- 
ties, representing over 80 percent of the Nation’s population. 

Again, I am pleased to join you today to present our position on 
these issues. 

Since Hurricane Katrina ravaged the Gulf Coast in the fall of 
2005, Federal, State, and local elected officials, emergency man- 
agers, and other public safety officials have worked to strengthen 
the Nation’s preparedness and response to future hazards. While 
States, local governments, emergency managers, and other public 
safety officials across the Nation focused on strengthening and re- 
vising pre-existing emergency preparedness, prevention, response, 
and recovery plans, and in educating residents during the after- 
math of Hurricane Katrina, Congress focused their attention on 
strengthening the agency most associated with the Federal Govern- 
ment’s response to a catastrophe, that being the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency. 

After most of the debate. Congress included the Post-Katrina 
Emergency Management Reform Act of 2006 in the fiscal year 2007 
appropriations bill for the Department of Homeland Security. Local 
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governments, emergency managers, and other public safety officials 
across the Nation applauded the hard work of Congress in arriving 
at these comprehensive revisions to strengthen FEMA. It was clear 
that FEMA’s ability to respond had deteriorated after its inclusion 
in the Department of Homeland Security, and this vital link in the 
emergency management system needed to be repaired. 

The legislation made a number of changes to EEMA, and we sup- 
ported many of these provisions, specifically: The strengthening of 
the role of EEMA Administrator, and the assurance that the Ad- 
ministrator would be principal advisor to the President, DHS Sec- 
retary, and Homeland Security Council during times of disaster; 
the restoration of preparedness functions with response and recov- 
ery functions within Federal Emergency Management Agency, thus 
representing a return to established emergency management doc- 
trine, all hazards integrated, all phases; the assurance that FEMA 
Administrator would have a demonstrated ability and knowledge of 
emergency management and/or Homeland Security and at least 5 
years of executive leadership and management experience; 
strengthen FEMA regional offices and integrated regional pre- 
paredness initiatives and resources; enhance training exercises and 
technical assistance for Federal, State, local governments, and first 
responders; creation of FEMA regional advisory councils in existing 
FEMA regional offices; and the establishment of a formal and effec- 
tive mechanism for identifying and deploying local assets for effec- 
tively strengthening EMAC, which you have heard about. 

Prior to these changes and since creation of the Department of 
Homeland Security, FEMA can best be characterized by a cycle of 
neglect, crisis, and further neglect. In fact, I would like to refer to 
this cycle as the spare tire theory, which you have heard ex- 
pounded on earlier today. It seemed unusual to hear that coming 
back from the Federal level. 

This theory suggests that we forget about or neglect the condi- 
tion of our car’s spare tire until we have a flat, and then we hope 
it is in good enough shape to get us to where we need to go. Like- 
wise, we tend to forget about and neglect our system of emergency 
management until we need it. 

As we explore today’s topic, I strongly urge our Federal partners 
to heed the lessons we should have learned from the past. 

Overall, I cannot say with certainty that FEMA is ready for the 
next catastrophic disaster. The changes legislated by Congress only 
went into effect last March. While we applaud the effort of Con- 
gress to legislate needed changes, we are very concerned that the 
law may not be implemented as intended. 

We applaud the efforts being made by Administrator Paulison 
and Deputy Administrator Johnson, but we are concerned that they 
may not have the protections within DHS that they need and Con- 
gress expects. 

Mr. Kucinich. I want to thank the gentleman. Your time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. West. I am sorry. 

Mr. Kucinich. No, it is fine. You are doing very well. What we 
will do is to include your entire statement in the record of the hear- 
ing. It is quite extensive. I have read it. 

Mr. West. Thank you. 
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Mr. Kucinich. It is going to contribute to enhancing the work of 
this committee, and I think we will be able to get to some of the 
questions, which will enable you to draw out some of the other con- 
tributions that you have made. 

I want to thank you, Mr. West. 

Mr. West. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. West follows:] 
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Chairman Waxman, Ranking Member Davis, and distinguished members of the 
Committee, thank you for allowing me the opportunity to provide testimony on this 
critically important topic - FEMA Preparedness in 2007 and Beyond. 

BACKGROUND 

I am Dewayne West, Director of the Johnston County Office of Emergency Services, 
located in the great state of North Carolina. The Johnston County Office of Emergency 
Services encompasses three main departments: Emergency Management, Emergency 
Medical Services, and the Fire Marshal's Office. Collectively, the department provides 
essential service to Johnston Coimty and its ten towns including Smithfield, Clayton, 
Selma, Benson, Kenly, Four Oaks, Pine Level, Princeton, Wilson's Mills, and Micro. 
Located midway between New York and Florida on 1-95 and at the cross-roads of 1-95 
and 1-40, Johnston County connects the nation's North and South with East and West. 

Currently,. I a member of the National Association of Counties’ (NACo) Board of 
Directors, and a past President of the International Association of Emergency Managers 
(lAEM). Since the tragic events of September 1 1®, NACo and lAEM have formed a 
strong affiliate partnership and today; I provide this testimony on both their behalf 

The International Association of Emergency Managers has over 3,800 members 
including emergency management professionals at the state and local government levels, 
the military, private business and the nonprofit sector in the United States and in other 
countries. Most LAEM members are U.S city and county emergency managers who 
perform the cmcial function of coordinating and integrating the efforts at the local level 
to prepare for, mitigate the effects of, respond to, and recover from all types of disasters 
including terrorist attacks. Members include emergency managers from large urban areas 
as well as rural counties. 

Founded in 1935, NACo is the nation’s leading advocate for county elected and 
appointed officials. NACo advances issues with a unified voice before the federal 
government, improves the public's understanding of county government, assists counties 
in finding and sharing innovative solutions through education and research, and provides 
value-added services to save counties and taxpayers money. NACo's membership totals 
more than 2,000 coimties, representing over 80 percent of the nation's population. 

FEMA PREPAREDNESS IN 2007 AND BEYOND 

Again, I am pleased to join the Committee today and discuss FEMA Preparedness in 
2007 and Beyond. 

Since Hurricane Katrina ravaged the Gulf Coast in the fall of 2005, federal, state and 
local elected officials, emergency managers and other public safety officials have worked 
to strengthen the nation’s preparedness and response to future hazards. While States, 
local’ governments, emergency managers and other public safety officials across the 
nation focused on strengthening and revising pre-existing emergency preparedness, 
prevention, response and recovery plans and educating residents during the aftermath of 
Hurricane Katrina, Congress focused their attention on strengthening the agency most 
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associated with the federal governments’ response to the catastrophe - the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency (FEMA). 

After months of debate, Congress included the Post Katrina Emergency Management 
Reform Act of 2006 in the FY 2007 Appropriations Bill for the Department of Homeland 
Security. (PL 109-295) Local governments, emergency managers and other public safety 
officials across the nation applauded the hard work of Congress in arriving at these 
comprehensive revisions to strengthen FEMA. It was clear that FEMA’s ability to 
respond had deteriorated after its inclusion in the Department of Homeland Security and 
this vital link in the emergency management system needed to be repaired. 

The legislation made a number of changes to FEMA, and we supported many of these 
provisions. Specifically, we supported; 

• The strengthening of the role of the FEMA Administrator and the assurance that 
the Administrator would be the principle advisor to the President, DHS’ 

Secretary, and the Homeland Security Council during times of disaster; 

• The restoration of preparedness ftmctions with response and recovery functions 
within FEMA.. Thus, representing a return to established emergency 
management doctrine - all hazards, integrated, all phases; 

• The assurance that the FEMA Administrator would “have a demonstrated ability 
and knowledge of emergency management and/or homeland security, and at least 
five years of executive leadership and management experience;” 

• Strengthened FEMA Regional Offices and integrated regional preparedness 
initiatives and resources; 

• Enhanced training, exercises and technical assistance for federal, state, local 
governments and first responders; 

• Creation of FEMA Regional Advisory Councils in existing FEMA Regional 
Offices; 

• And the establishment of a formal and effective mechanism for identifying and 
deploying local assets for effectively strengthening EMAC. 

Prior to these changes and since creation of the Department of Homeland Security, 
FEMA can best be characterized by a cycle of neglect, crisis and further neglect. In fact, 
I like to refer to this cycle as the “spare tire” theory of emergency management. This 
theory suggests that we forget about and neglect the condition of our car’s spare tire until 
we have a flat and then hope it is in good enough shape to get us to where we need to go. 
Likewise, we forget about and neglect our system of emergency management 
(preparedness, response, recovery and mitigation) until we need it. 

So as we explore today’s topic - Is FEMA better prepared to respond to the next disaster; 
I strongly urge our federal partners to heed the lessons we have learned from the past. 
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Overall, I cannot say with certainty that FEMA is ready for the next catastrophic disaster. 
The changes legislated by Congress only went into effect last March. While we applaud 
the effort of Congress to legislate needed changes, we are very concerned that the law 
may not be implemented as Congress intended. We applaud the efforts being made by 
Administrator Paulison and Deputy Administration Johnson, but we are concerned that 
they may not have the protections within DHS they need and Congress expects. 

Some of our concerns follow: 

• The intent of Congress was to make FEMA a semi-autonomous organization in DHS, 
like that of the U.S. Secret Service and the U.S. Coast Guard. It seems that that is not 
being followed. 

• It remains unclear if the FEMA Administrator has the authority within the department 
which he needs to direct the Federal response to disasters and emergencies. Congress 
must insist that the authority to accomplish the mission clearly resides with the 
Administrator, and the National Response Plan should be written to require this. 

There are law enforcement incidents where this might not be applicable, but when it 
is incident management for the Department of Homeland Security it is appropriate for 
the FEMA Administrator as the department’s incident manager to be in that chain of 
command. 

o FEMA must have the lead on the rewrite of the National Response Plan. It has been 
reported that a high level DHS official is rewriting the Plan to be more of a 
framework. We are extremely concerned that state and local emergency managers 
and elected officials are not having a role in this further rewrite. 

• Congressional intent clearly stated that the FEMA Administrator was to report 
directly to the Secretary and that the FEMA Administrator position was to be 
established as a Deputy Secretary level position. We understand the Department 
intends for the Administrator to report to the Deputy Secretary. 

• Even though the (PFO) was not abolished under the Post Katrina Emergency 
Management Reform Act, there was a clear intention that the PFO’s role was to act 
only as an advisor to the Secretary and not have operational control. NACo and 
lAEM members want the Federal Coordinating Officers to have the authority to make 
decisions and for them not to be reversed. If the PFO program is not abolished, it will 
be important that Congress insist that FEMA manage the doctrine, training, and 
exercising of the PFOs to insure no conflict between the PFO doctrine and the FCO 
responsibilities. This is clearly a FEMA function under the Post Katrina Emergency 
Management Reform Act and the law does not permit the Secretary to move FEMA 
functions to other parts of the Department. There is recent evidence that, in fact, 

DHS intends to continue its support for the routine use of the PFO. In a recent letter 
to Secretary Chertoff, your colleague. Chairman Price of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Homeland Security, took serious issue with the Secretary’s recent 
letter to state governors naming PFOs and Deputy PFOs for four regions of the 
country. With respect to the ability of FEMA to be allowed to do its job. Chairman 
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Price also takes note of the fact that the Secretary named an individual within the 
National Protection and Programs Division as the point of contact to whom the 
Governors should respond rather than FEMA. We share Chairman Price’s concern 
and feel this is just one indicator that FEMA is not being allowed the authority or 
respect necessary to get on with solving the monumental problems revealed by 
Katrina. 

• We applaud the preparedness functions being moved to FEMA. However, at this time 
it is unclear whether FEMA will have the responsibility for the policy or just be an 
administrative agency. It was clearly Congressional intent for FEMA to have the 
policy function. In addition, it will be vital that all the positions to support the 
preparedness functions be moved to FEMA as well. We understand funding was 
taken from preparedness programs for “shared services”. Were all of those funds 
transferred with the programs? When FEMA was created in 1979, departments and 
agencies did not send the support positions with the programs — this history should 
not be repeated. 

• It is unclear what the role of the Federal Preparedness Coordinator position in the 
regions will be, who they will report to and who will select them. It is unclear what 
the role of the Coordinator will be vs the existing National Preparedness positions in 
the regions. In addition, preparedness grants staff positions should be moved to the 
regional offices, particularly when vacancies occur. 

• The FEMA Administrator must have the authority to name the officials to serve on 
the National Advisory Council and must ensure that local elected, emergency 
managers and other public safety officials are included in the National and Regional 
Advisory Councils as provided for under the Reform Act. NACo and lAEM have 
offered our services to assist the FEMA Administrator in identifying qualified and 
certified local emergency managers and other public safety officials to serve on these 
councils. 

• Greater emphasis and attention must be placed on supporting states and communities 
who must receive evacuees when disasters cause the relocation of large numbers of 
persons from affected areas. For example, in North Carolina, we have determined 
that one of our greatest threats is the need to evacuate large numbers of citizens and 
tourist from our coastline and/or the coastal areas of adjacent states in the event of a 
Category Five Hurricane. 

• FEMA must fully endorse the Emergency Management Assistance Compact (EMAC) 
concept. We would like to emphasize that, except for the participation of the 
National Guard, the majority of personnel deployed under EMAC are emergency 
managers, first responders and other support personnel from local governments. 
EMAC is one of the elements of a solid and enduring national emergency 
management system. 

• As DHS and FEMA seek to implement standards and credentialing criteria at the 
direction of Congress, lAEM and NACo urges the agency to support the use of the 
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Emergency Management Accreditation Program (EMAP) and the Certified 
Emergency Manager Program. (CEM). 

In order to be successful, a truly effective national emergency management system must 
be supported by programs and approaches which enhance our ability to improve our 
performance based on lessons we have learned. 

I strongly urge Congress to continue to support the Critical Elements of a National 
Emergency Management (E.M.) System. This system has three critical elements. First, 
the system must be comprehensive, in that it must encompass all potential hazards and all 
potential impacts relevant to any community in this nation. Second, it is essential that our 
E.M. system be integrated. Without unity of effort before, during and after any disaster, 
the effort is going to be chaotic at best and, at worst, doomed to failure. Third, there must 
be well established and maintained coordination among all stakeholders in the system to 
ensure that it is effective. Comprehensive and integrated plans on paper are not sufficient. 
Key stakeholders - like local government emergency managers and other qualified public 
safety officials - must be constantly consulted to ensure that the plans are based on 
reality and have “buy in” from those same key stakeholders through discussion and 
consensus. 

It is the revitalization and continued maintenance of this comprehensive, integrated and 
coordinated national emergency management system in a solid and enduring way that 
NACo and lAEM feels is of primary importance. 

In closing, local elected officials, emergency managers and other public safety officials at 
all levels of government are constantly working to restore and improve this national 
system upon which so much depends. We thank you for your support in convening this 
hearing today and ask for your consideration of our needs and recommendations for the 
future. 


Contact information: 

Intemational Association of Emergency Managers, 201 Park Washington Court, Falls Church, 
VA 22046. Telephone: 703-538-1925. 

President: Mike Selves (mselves@jocogov.org); 

Government Affairs Chair: Bob Bohlmaim (rcbohlmann@co.york.me.us); 

Policy Advisor: Martha Braddock (MSBraddock@aol.com). 

National Association of Counties, 25 Mass Ave, NW; Suite 500 
Washington, DC 20001 Telephone: 202-942-4236 
President: The Honorable Eric Coleman ( ecoleman@naco.org ) 

Executive Director: Larry Naake ( Lnaake@naco.org ) 

Associate Legislative Director: Dalen Harris (Dharris@naco.org ) 
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Mr. Kucinich. We are going to move on to Mr. Darnell now for 
5 minutes. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF DARRELL DARNELL 

Mr. Darnell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and good afternoon. 
Good afternoon Congressman Davis and members of the sub- 
committee. 

I am Darrell Darnell, director of the District of Columbia Home- 
land Security and Emergency Management Agency. I am pleased 
to have the opportunity to testify before you today about the extent 
to which the District of Columbia is prepared to respond to emer- 
gencies and disasters and our collaboration with our partners in 
the National Capital Region. 

During the almost 6 years since the terrorist attacks of Septem- 
ber 11, 2001, and the 2-years since the Gulf Coast devastation from 
Hurricane Katrina, the District and the NCR, as a whole, have 
worked independently and in collaboration with our partners at the 
Federal, State, and local levels to enhance and improve our abili- 
ties in five critical areas. 

Transportation and housing. Evacuating the District is a 
daunting challenge under any circumstance. Moreover, a signifi- 
cant portion of the population relies exclusively on public transpor- 
tation, necessitating government assistance during an evacuation 
effort. Acknowledging these difficulties and having learned lessons 
from the Gulf Coast experience with Hurricane Katrina, the Dis- 
trict has conducted regular evacuation drills, such as Operation 
Fast Forward, in conjunction with the July 4th festivities on the 
National Mall, and is leading the NCR’s efforts to coordinate evacu- 
ation and sheltering plans throughout the region. 

Understanding that any evacuation undertaken in the District 
will quickly involve our regional partners, we have worked closely 
with them to develop a number of tools that would assist decision- 
makers in all of the jurisdictions during an emergency. These re- 
sources include regional unified evacuation route profiles; an inven- 
tory of vehicles, drivers, transportation pickup points and standing 
agreements; as well as shelters that could be activated across the 
region in the event of an emergency. 

Medical assistance. The ability to respond to the health and med- 
ical consequences of a large-scale incident requires a combination 
of plans, facilities, properly trained clinical staff, pharmaceuticals, 
equipment, and supplies, broadly interpreted as medical surge ca- 
pacity. The District, in coordination with the region, has steadily 
increased bed capacity and has added 300 hospital beds within the 
district’s borders. 

To assist in preventing the spread of a biological agent, the Dis- 
trict’s health community has been provided with the syndromic 
surveillance system. This system provides an early warning capa- 
bility that alerts the public health community to impending health 
situations, allowing them to take proactive measures to stop a po- 
tential public health emergency. This system connects pharmacists, 
hospital emergency rooms, schools, veterinarians, laboratories, and 
emergency medical services information and spots trends within 
the data to begin to track an outbreak and assist in identifying the 
potentials for it. 
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Security and law enforcement. As the Nation’s Capital, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia presents a unique environment for security and 
law enforcement. The District is home to numerous law enforce- 
ment agencies, with more per capita than anywhere else in the 
country. These agencies work together in a collaborative fashion on 
a daily basis to provide security to the citizens of the District, as 
well as Federal Government agencies and employees. 

Logistics. In addition to the accomplishments noted in transpor- 
tation and housing, our efforts in the area of interoperable commu- 
nications, a primary focus for the region have yielded significant 
improvements in our ability to share information and communicate 
across jurisdictional boundaries. In an assessment conducted by 
DHS, the National Capital Region ranked in the top 10 percent of 
urban areas of the Nation for advanced interoperable communica- 
tion. 

Collaboration with the Office of National Capital Region Coordi- 
nation. Since its establishment in March 2003, the Office of Na- 
tional Capital Region Coordination has worked closely with the ju- 
risdictions in the NCR to help ensure regional cooperation and co- 
ordination. 

However, one final comment. The restructuring of the Federal re- 
sponse structure to include a principal Federal officer [PFO], in ad- 
dition to the full coordinating officer. As a State emergency man- 
agement director, it is my opinion that adding additional Federal 
officials to the process may lead to confusion about the roles and 
responsibilities of each. It would be helpful to have only one Fed- 
eral official assigned for all the events, versus multiple Federal offi- 
cials for different incidents. Clarification of the role and respon- 
sibility of that official would also improve the process. 

With the leadership of Chris Geldhart, I believe ONCRC will con- 
tinue to work with its partners to ensure further progress in pre- 
paring and securing the NCR against disaster, whether natural or 
manmade, in the coming years, and we look forward to our contin- 
ued success. 

This is not a part of my prepared testimony, Mr. Chairman. The 
one thing that I think we have been missing from the discussion 
today, if I may respectfully say, is the role of citizens in our pre- 
paredness efforts. Here in the District of Columbia since 2002 we 
have trained over 2,400 volunteers in citizen emergency response 
training. We signed up 39 neighborhoods with over 60 volunteers 
to update and to develop community preparedness plans for their 
specific neighborhoods in all eight wards of the cities. 

This fall, as a part of the National Preparedness Month, and at 
the start of our school year, we are going to implement our Com- 
mander Ready program, where we signed up 75 volunteers to teach 
over 650 school-aged kids in the grades of two to five, 5 to 13 in 
age, about emergency preparedness and Homeland Security, be- 
cause we really believe that this effort is not one of government 
only; citizens also have to take part and take an active role in pre- 
paredness efforts. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Darnell follows:] 
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Good morning. Chairman Waxman, Chairman Kucinich, Congressman Davis, Congressman 
Issa, and members of the subcommittee. Good morning also to my fellow panelists and other 
distinguished colleagues. I am Darrell L. Darnell, director of the District of Columbia Homeland 
Security and Emergency Management Agency (HSEMA). I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
testify before you today about the extent to which the District of Columbia is prepared to respond to 
emergencies and disasters, including our collaboration with our partners in the National Capital 
Region (NCR). 

The Committee’s letter of invitation identified five areas of preparedness the Committee 
seeks to examine - housing, transportation, medical assistance, security and logistics. I will begin 
my testimony by addressing the efforts by the District in coordination with its partners in the NCR to 
ensure competency in each area as it pertains to local priorities. 

During the almost six years since the terrorist attacks of September 1 1, 2001, and the two 
years since the Gulf Coast’s devastation from Hurricane Katrina, the District and the NCR as a 
whole have worked independently and in collaboration with our partners at the federal, state and 
local levels to enhance and improve our abilities in each of these five critical areas. 

Building on the foundation of planning, training, and exercises we established following 
September 1 1 , we have incorporated lessons learned from Hurricane Katrina to develop an even 
more robust capacity to manage the consequences of natural disasters and other types of 
emergencies. 

As you know, following September 1 1 we developed local and regional response plans based 
on the National Response Plan, with common terminology and parallel structures and fvmctions. We 
also are working to create or refine specialized plans and procedures in a variety of areas, including 
housing, sheltering and transportation (including evacuation,) as well as medical assistance, security 
and logistics. 

Transportation and Housing 

Evacuating the District is a daunting challenge under any circumstance. With traffic 
congestion a consistent problem, moving a significant number of people at once within the District 
and the greater region poses considerable difficulties. Moreover, a significant portion of the 
population relies exclusively on public transportation, necessitating government assistance during an 
evacuation effort. Acknowledging these difficulties, and having learned lessons ifom the Gulf 
Coast’s experience with Hurricane Katrina, the District has conducted regular evacuation drills 
(Operation Fast Forward) in conjimction with the July 4“" festivities on the National Mall and is 
leading the NCR’s effort to coordinate evacuation and sheltering plans. 

A successful evacuation requires two crucial transportation efforts; quick, informed 
decisions about how to re-route traffic out of the affected area and a concerted effort to assist the part 
of the population that relies exclusively on public transportation. As we learned in Hurricane 
Katrina, the plans to do so must be established — ^and practiced — before an event occurs. 

An example of that practicing took place on July 4*. The District’s Department of 
Transportation (DDOT), in coordination with its regional transportation and public safety partners. 
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and in coordination with its July 4th traffic control plan, carried out a limited test of its emergency 
traffic signal timing patterns and emergency traffic operations capabilities. 

The test, known as Operation Fast Forward III, incorporated the lessons learned in the 
previous two tests and continued a review of emergency plans and operations . DDOT is currently 
evaluating regional traffic signal timing, emergency route traffic control, and is testing emergency 
transportation communication protocols. 

Understanding that any evacuation undertaken in the District will quickly involve our 
regional partners, we have worked closely with them to develop a number of tools that would assist 
decision-makers in all of the jurisdictions during an emergency. These resources include a regional, 
unified evacuation route profile; an inventory of vehicles, drivers, transfer/pickup points and 
standing agreements that could be activated across the region in the event of an emergency. 

The transportation inventory catalogs the availability, type, and number of vehicles that could 
meet emergency requirements, while the evacuation route profile includes: 

• Functional classification in the regional roadway system 

• Route length 

• Roadway dimensions and variability 

• Route capacity 

• Route constraints 

• Average weekday and peak period travel demand 

• Route signal control plans 

Once District residents and visitors have been evacuated, the focus turns to sheltering. The 
District has been working closely with the American Red Cross to inventory shelters within the city. 
Further, as part of the ongoing regional evacuation effort, we are conducting an assessment of shelter 
facilities throughout the National Capital Region and developing profiles for large capacity (>5,000) 
shelters. 

As we know, providing this information to those who will make decisions during a disaster 
and, importantly, familiarizing them with it before an event occurs is crucial to a successful 
evacuation. These tools, coupled with our existing District-specific plans, put us in a much better 
position to conduct a mass evacuation than we would have been prior to Hurricane Katrina. 

Medical Assistance 

The ability to respond to the health and medical consequences of a large scale incident 
requires a combination of plans, facilities, properly trained clinical staff, pharmaceuticals, 
equipment, and supplies; interpreted as “medical surge” capacity. The District, in coordination with 
the region, has steadily increased bed capacity and has added 300 hospital beds within the District’s 
borders. Medical surge preparedness efforts within the District have switched fi-om concentrating on 
simply increasing bed capacity to the need to develop full capabilities. As an example, if a hospital 
simply bought more beds, equipment, and supplies, the investment would not necessarily save more 
lives if the hospital did not also have enou^ clinical personnel with the training required to care for 
the patient, particularly for patients that require unusual or highly specialized care. 

Training seminars in the National Incident Management System (NMS) and Hospital Incident 
Command System have been offered to local health officials to insure a further understanding of the 
command and control structure of an incident. In April 2006 the District convened a Pandemic 
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Influenza summit, which brought together federal and District officials along with business and 
community leaders, members of the health care community and a broad spectrum of other 
stakeholders to discuss the city’s preparations for a possible influenza pandemic. Subsequently, in 
October 2006 the Region funded a pandemic flu exercise focusing on health and medical response. 
Avian / Pandemic Influenza preparedness training and education for the community have been 
offered and 550 persons in the NCR have been educated about disease transmission, specific 
infection control plans and protocols, and have participated in discussions about ways to limit the 
spread of disease. Additionally, a “Train the Trainer” course on how to prepare their employees for 
a pandemic has been offered to NCR occupational health nurses. Public information officers in the 
District and the region also have received crisis communications training related to pandemic 
influenza. 

The majority of funding for medical surge resulting from a mass casualty event has paid for 
developing “response” capabilities. To assist in preventing the spread of a biological agent, the 
District’s health community has been provided with a syndromic surveillance system. This system 
builds a potential “prevention” capability or early warning system that permits the public health 
community to receive early warning of an impending health situation and take proactive measures to 
stop a potential public health emergency. This system connects pharmacists, hospital emergency 
rooms, schools, veterinarians, laboratories and emergency medical services information and spots 
trends within the data to begin to track an outbreak and assist in identifying the potential spread. 

Security and Law Enforcement 

As the Nation’s Capital, The District of Columbia presents a unique environment for security 
and law enforcement. The District is home to numerous law enforcement agencies (more per capita 
than anywhere else in the country), including the D.C. Metropolitan Police Department, the United 
States Capitol Police, the Secret Service and the F.B.I., among others. These agencies work together 
in a collatoative fashion on a daily basis to provide security to the citizens of the District as well as 
federal government agencies and employees. 

Frequent large scale special events in the District require well-coordinated inter-agency 
operations, and keep the various law enforcement agencies in the area well-practiced in working 
together. Events such as presidential inaugurations, state funerals, the National d* of July 
celebration and other federal special events require a joint effort by MPD, FBI, Secret Service, U.S. 
Capitol Police and others. In fact, we are already setting up an inter-agency working group to begin 
the planning process for the next presidential inauguration, even though it is a year and a half away. 

A cornerstone of this coordinated security and law enforcement capability is the transparent 
sharing of intelligence information between federal and local partners. In the District, in 2006, we 
took the next step towards improving this already robust sharing of information by establishing the 
Metropolitan Washington Fusion Center. The center, which currently shares resources with the FBI, 
is working towards standing up a fully functional fusion center which will provide a mechanism for 
law enforcement, public safety and private partners to come together with a common purpose and 
improve the ability to safeguard our homeland and prevent criminal activity. By routinely analyzing 
disparate pieces of information, the fusion center is a major contributor to enhancing situational 
awareness and achieving a common operating picture. Integral to the success of the District’s fusion 
center is close, regular collaboration with existing fusion centers in our partner jurisdictions in the 
National Capital Region as well as with DHS’s National Operations Center. 
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Logistics 

In addition to the accomplishments noted in transportation and housing, our efforts in the 
area of interoperable communications - a primary focus for the region - have yielded significant 
improvements in our ability to share information and communicate across jurisdictional boundaries. 
In an assessment conducted by DHS, the National Capital Region ranked in the top 10% of urban 
areas in the nation for advanced interoperable communication. 

In furtherance of the goal of interoperable regional communications, the D.C. Homeland 
Security and Emergency Management Agency established a regional emergency operations center 
committee in August 2006 with representation from more than 140 federal, local and regional EOCs. 
The group’s members were linked through the Washington Metropolitan Area Warning System 
(WAWAS), whose control point is the D.C, HSEMA. In April 2007, the Council of Governments 
Emergency Managers Committee incorporated the HOC committee into a newly-established 
subcommittee known as the NCR Operations Center Coordination Group. Current membership 
includes DHS and the Department of Defense’s U.S. Army Military District of 
Washington/Commander, Joint Force Headquarters-National Capital Region., as well as NCR 
jurisdictions. Through this standing body, the practitioners at the state, local and federal levels 
regularly seek ways to enhance information sharing and collaboration. Since the technological 
impediments to information sharing have largely been conquered, this body has turned its attention 
to establishing agreements between Emergency Operations Centers (EOCs) in order to ensure 
standard operating procedures. 

The District also has installed WebEOC, a web-based crisis management system that allows 
emergency managers and first responders to track an emergency event in a common operating 
picture. All of the NCR jurisdictions, as well as several dozen federal partners — including DHS’s 
FEMA, the U.S. Secret Service, and the Coast Guard — ^have joined the network and are able to 
quickly and easily share real-time information. WebEOC users have the option to post information 
relevant to the region to a common page that participant EOCs can see. This system is the primary 
vehicle for sharing information and achieving situational awareness in the National Capital Region 
on a daily basis. While WebEOC is used throughout the region for day-to-day operations, it also can 
provide a specific forum for collaboration during a major event. Specific agencies and jurisdictions 
are granted access to a customized site where event-specific information is exchanged among those 
with a need to know, enhancing capability while protecting sensitive information. 

Other communications initiatives include the District’s four-part citizen emergency 
notification system, which includes voice alert, text alert, the Emergency Information Center website 
and the Emergency Alert System, the partnership between government and the broadcast industry 
that allows regular programming to be interrupted to broadcast emergency information. The text 
alert system has been made available to all NCR jurisdictions and residents are able to emoll in 
systems across the region, not just where they live. It also has been expanded to include special 
groups such as safety and security officers at member institutions of the Metropolitan Washington 
Consortium of Colleges and Universities and discussion are on-going to establish a group for Federal 
Protective Service officers located at buildings that have joint federal and commercial tenants. The 
region also has purchased a cache of 800 Mhz radios that can be used for regional events and has 
installed repeaters in Metro tunnels to help ensure uninterrupted communications ability. 
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Collaboration with the Office of National Capitol Region Coordination 

Since its establishment in March 2003, as part of the Homeland Security Act of 2002, the 
Office of National Capital Region Coordination (ONCRC) has worked closely with the jurisdictions 
in the NCR to help ensure regional cooperation and coordination. As early as August 2002, when 
the governors of Maryland and Virginia, the Mayor of the District of Columbia and Governor Tom 
Ridge, director of what was then known as the White House Office of Homeland Security, convened 
a regional summit and committed to eight action items, it has been widely acknowledged that the 
NCR occupies a unique position among the nation’s states and cities and, therefore, requires a level 
of regional coordination above what may be required in other localities. 

ONCRC has coordinated with the District of Columbia and regional partners to develop a 
strategic plan that guides decision-making on homeland security priorities. The strategic plan 
demonstrates the ability to work together to leverage the best of local strengths with the ability to 
execute across local and state jurisdictional lines to share information, synthesize data, prioritize 
transportation flows, track health and infectious disease movement, and mitigate all-hazards risks 
affecting the region. 

One final comment, regarding the restructuring of the federal response structure to include a 
PFO in addition to the FCO. As a state emergency management director, it is my opinion that 
adding additional federal officials to the process may lead to confusion about the roles and 
responsibilities of each. It would be helpful to have only one federal official assigned for all events, 
versus multiple federal officials for different incidents. Clarification of the role and responsibility of 
that official would also improve the process. 

With the leadership of Chris Geldart, I believe ONCRC will continue to work with its 
partners to ensure further progress in preparing and securing the NCR against disaster, whether 
natural or manmade, in the coming years and we look forward to our continued success. 

TTiis concludes my prepared testimony. Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you 
I today. I am prepared to respond to any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Kucinich. I would like to just respond briefly to what you 
said. 

I have read the testimony of each person here, and you are all 
making a contribution by being here and it is very important that 
you are here, and I look forward to Ms. Tierney’s testimony mo- 
mentarily. 

I want to say that the point that you make about citizen involve- 
ment is absolutely critical. So what I would ask you to do is to pro- 
vide this committee and our staff here with the information that 
you use to advance that program. Show us the manuals or models 
that you use, because it may be that this is something that would 
be important for the entire Nation. I would ask that you provide 
it to the staff, and I also would like an extra copy so that I can 
review it personally. 

Mr. Darnell. Yes, I will do that. 

Mr. Kucinich. I think it is a very valuable testimony here. 

Mr. Darnell. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kucinich. I would like to thank you. 

I would ask Ms. Tierney to proceed with your testimony for 5 
minutes. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF KATHLEEN TIERNEY 

Ms. Tierney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for giving 
me the opportunity to be here to testify today. 

It is almost impossible for an academic to say anything in 5 min- 
utes, but I will do my best. 

The new FEMA is in the process of being created; however, we 
don’t know at this time how proposed and in-process changes will 
affect the Agency’s ability to respond in the future, particularly to 
catastrophic events. Major changes must be instituted. The nec- 
essaiy resources must be applied to address glaring deficiencies in 
our inter-governmental system of emergency management, and 
those given responsibility for the implementation of new reforms 
must be held accountable through strong oversight at various lev- 
els of government. 

In my testimony I discuss seven areas that require immediate at- 
tention. 

First is to ensure that the Nation develops a fully functional 
emergency management system, intergovernmental emergency 
management system, placing a priority on the Nation’s most vul- 
nerable urban areas. 

The Nation does not currently have an effective intergovern- 
mental system for managing hazards and disasters. What now ex- 
ists is a patchwork or lily pad arrangement within which some en- 
tities have the knowledge, resources, and political clout to deliver 
effective programs, but the majority do not. This is termed in emer- 
gency management scholarship the leaders and laggers problem. 

At the same time, as we strengthen the leaders and assist the 
laggers, the efforts that we make have to be risk and vulnerability 
based. The potential for catastrophic losses from disaster events is 
well understood. Metrics already exist to assess the vulnerability of 
communities, and we know where the problems are. 

Second, ensure that an all-hazard approach to emergency man- 
agement is implemented at all levels of government. The Federal 
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Government’s official position is supportive of an all-hazards ap- 
proach. At the same time, investments in terrorism-related pro- 
grams far outstrip those devoted to other hazards. 

As Ms. Norton said earlier, the scenarios which communities 
around the country were required to prepare as part of the national 
preparedness goal are skewed toward terrorism-related threats. 
State and local agencies that receive funding for terrorism-related 
programs will naturally focus on terrorism unless something is 
done. 

Third, ensure that FEMA and other crisis-relevant organizations 
center their efforts on comprehensive emergency management. We 
are talking today about preparedness and response, but what we 
need is a return to the pre-September 11th emphasis on the four 
phases of the disaster cycle: mitigation, preparedness, response, 
and recovery. 

Mitigation is particularly important so that we can have smaller 
disasters to respond to, because we have less loss and disruption, 
and it is also proven to be cost effective. 

Again, long-term recovery is very important. That the Nation 
lacks a strategy for large-scale disaster recovery is all too glaringly 
evident right now in the Gulf region. 

Fourth, explore organizational arrangements and authorities 
that depoliticize high leadership positions within FEMA, DHS, and 
other crisis-relevant organizations. There have been a number of 
different suggestions for how this might be done, including making 
the head of FEMA something like the head of the Federal Reserve 
System or the Government Accountability Office. 

Fifth — and we come back to Mr. Darnell’s comments — invest in 
and mobilize institutions that provide the backbone for effective 
emergency management. 

We have to recognize that many of the systems that we will be 
relying on in future disasters, such as medical and health care sys- 
tems, are already over-strained. We also know that the critical in- 
formation on which effective disaster responses depend is largely in 
private hands. We need public/private partnerships. 

We also need to expand and strengthen the role of civil society 
institutions in the management of hazards and disasters. The pro- 
gram that Mr. Darnell describes is exactly what I am talking about 
in my testimony. Mobilize the critical civic infrastructure. One log- 
ical way to do this is to begin first with organizations that nor- 
mally provide services to at-risk populations and that would be re- 
quired to do so even more during disasters. 

Sixth — and this echoes a recommendation by the Government Ac- 
countability Office — develop and implement a strategy for work 
force planning for emergency management, a strategic work force 
initiative. Again, this is something that the GAO has talked about, 
and I provide some more details in my written testimony. 

Finally, build oversight accountability and evaluation into emer- 
gency management programs at all levels of government. All the 
reports after Katrina talk about the need for greater transparency 
and accountability, but it is astonishing that we have invested so 
much in so many initiatives without systematic research on pro- 
gram effectiveness. 
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At this time, the goal of evidence-based emergency management 
remains illusive, but the need for objective assessments of pro- 
grams and practices is clearer than ever before. Reasonable people 
might well wonder which emergency management practices actu- 
ally achieve their intended results, where programs are falling 
short, and which investments are likely to bring the greatest re- 
turn. Likewise, they might wonder whether the communities in 
which they live will be able to meet their needs in disasters. 

The Federal Government owes the Nation answers to questions 
like these. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Tierney follows:] 
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Testimony by Kathleen J. Tierney 

Professor, Department of Sociology and Institute of Behavioral Science 
Director, Natural Hazards Center, University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 
tiemevk@colorado.edu 

House Committee on Oversight and Government Reform 
July 31, 2007 


Introduction and Background 

I wish to thank the Committee for giving me this opportunity to prepare testimony on 
issues related to FEMA’s ability to respond to disasters nationally. I currently serve as 
director of the Natural Hazards Center at the University of Colorado. The Center, which 
was founded in 1976, is the nation’s repository and clearinghouse for knowledge on the 
social, economic, and policy dimensions of hazards, disasters, and risk. The Hazards 
Center is funded by grants from the National Science Foundation and contributions from 
other agencies, including NOAA, NASA, FEMA, USGS, and other agencies whose 
missions focus on reducing losses from extreme events. More information on the 
Hazards Center can be found at http://www.colorado.edu/hazards. 

I am also a co-principal investigator for the DHS academic center of excellence grant that 
focuses on the social and behavioral aspects of terrorism and terrorism’s impacts. That 
center, the National Consortium for the Study of Terrorism and Responses to Terrorism 
(START), is headquartered at the University of Maryland. I serve as the leader of the 
START working group on societal response to terrorism, and conduct research on local 
preparedness networks for terrorism and other extreme events (see 
http;//www.start.umd.edu). 

I am a member of the American Sociological Association, the Research Committee on 
Disasters of the International Sociological Association; the Earthquake Engineering 
Research Institute; and the Advisory Committee on Earthquake Hazards Reduction. I am 
a recent member of the National Academy of Sciences Committee on Disaster Research 
in the Social Sciences and of NIST’s National Construction Safety Team Advisory 
Committee, which oversaw NIST’s investigation of the World Trade Center attacks. My 
publications include Facing the Unexpected: Disaster Preparedness and Response in the 
United States (Tierney, Lindell, and Perry, 2001) and dozens of articles, book chapters, 
technical reports, and other publications on topics related to hazards, disasters, and 
emergency management. I currently serve as co-editor for the second edition of the 
International City and County Management Association’s “green book” on Emergency 
Management: Principles and Practice for Local Government. 

My testimony is organized in terms of three points in time. First, I discuss observations 
made by some researchers and practitioners concerning the ways in which post- 
September 1 1 policy and programmatic changes were adversely affecting FEMA’s ability 
to respond in future major disaster events. Second, I briefly review assessments of 
FEMA’s performance during hurricane Katrina, as well as post-Katrina reforms. Third, I 
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suggest changes that have the potential for enhancing FEMA’s ability to reduce losses in 
future disaster events. With little notice in terms of developing testimony, I have relied a 
great deal on my own experience and writings. Nonetheless, I believe that my comments 
accurately reflect what many in the reseeffch and practice communities have observed 
over the past six years. 

Before Katrina: Concerns Regarding Negative Effects of Post-September 1 1 Changes on 
FEMA’s Ability to Respond to Major Disasters 

Prior to Hurricane Katrina, along with other emergency management scholars, I wrote 
about and discussed post-September 1 1 institutional and organizational changes that were 
negatively affecting the nation’s ability to respond to major disasters — changes that 
coincided in particular with the creation of the Department of Homeland Security. Those 
changes include the following: (1) a retreat from the longstanding concepts of “all 
hazards” disaster management and “integrated emergency management” (IBM), in favor 
of a “one hazard” and disjointed approach; (2) a failure to incorporate into new homeland 
security programs lessons learned from decades of research and practice related to 
extreme events and their management; (3) new terrorism-related initiatives that focused 
exclusively on that single peril, eclipsing other threats the nation faces from natural and 
technological disasters; (4) the marginalization of emergency management professionals 
and the rise of law enforcement and defense-related agencies — changes that brought 
about clashes among different organizational cultures; (5) the transfer to DHS of key 
programs, such as preparedness planning and the Metropolitan Medical Response 
System, accompanied by the development of a justice and law-enforcement and 
terrorism-oriented preparedness unit within DHS; (6) the decision to embark on a new 
planning effort — the National Response Plan — ^rather than improving the existing and 
well-tested Federal Response Plan, which had served the nation following the 9-11 
attacks; (7) FEMA’s loss of autonomy, authority, and resources after its merger with 
DHS; and (8) the brain drain that affected FEMA following September 11, with a 
concurrent loss of FEMA’s institutional memory and leadership and management 
capabilities. 

I also discussed what I called the “9-12 syndrome,” which refers to the belief that the 
world changed so much on 9-1 1 that pre-9-1 1 knowledge, practices, and institutional 
arrangements could no longer apply in a world dominated by the terrorist threat. The 9-12 
syndrome included a myopic focus on terrorism as the only physical threat of any 
significance to the nation. It was marked by a militaristic, command and control mindset 
that encouraged secrecy rather than transparency in extreme event preparedness. These 
and other aspects of 9-12 thinking ran counter to the manner in which emergency 
management had been evolving in the U. S., as a collaborative and inclusive multi- 
disciplinary field. During the 1990s, the nation had been developing a balanced approach 
to mitigating, preparing for, responding to, and recovering from extreme events of all 
types, arising from all sources. The governmental response to the events of September 11, 
2001 reversed that trend. (For more lengthy discussions, see Tierney 2006, originally 
written in 2004, and Tierney 2003). 
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Rapid and massive legal, policy, and programmatic changes came about as a result of the 
terrorist attacks of September 1 1 , 2001 . As these changes were taking place, experts 
expressed concern about what their ultimate consequences would be. For example, in 
September, 2002, Public Administration Review published a special issue on topics 
relevant to terrorism and homeland security. One article in particular, by Richard Sylves 
and William Waugh and Richard Sylves, entitled “Organizing the War on Terrorism,” 
argued that the creation of new bureaucracies and hierarchies could well be 
counterproductive from the perspective of effectively responding to terrorism-related 
events. The authors expressed concern that there would be too much secrecy, too little 
collaboration with the wide range of organizations that participate in responses to 
extreme events, and too much rigidity built into the nation’s crisis response system. They 
argued that 

If the war on terrorism inadvertently undercuts or distorts an emergency 
system designed to deal with so-called routine disasters, it may well 
weaken current capabilities to manage conventional hazards and the 
hazards posed by terrorism (2002: 147). 

In hindsight, this appears to be exactly what happened with respect to the ability of the 
intergovernmental emergency management system to respond effectively to Hurricane 
Katrina. 

In March, 2004, former FEMA director James Lee Witt pointed out that post-September 
1 1 agency realignments would weaken our nation’s ability to respond to disasters of all 
types. Foreshadowing the Katrina disaster, Witt told Congress that “I assure you. that we 
could not have been as responsive and effective during disasters as we were during my 
tenure as FEMA director, had there been layers of federal bureaucracy between myself 
and the White House” (Witt 2004). More recently, John Harrald (2007) has outlined the 
ways in which institutional arrangements and planning efforts designed to combat the 
terrorist threat, including the roll-out of a new emergency response structure outlined in 
the National Response Plan, had unintended negative consequences for the nation’s 
ability to handle the hurricanes of 2005. 

At the same time, members of the hazards research community warned about disasters to 
come. In 2003 and 2004, for example, my own center’s newsletter ran a series on 
“disasters waiting to happen,” which included scenarios on potential catastrophic events 
and their impacts. The last article in that series, by sociologist Shirley Laska of the 
University of New Orleans, was published less than a year before Katrina (Laska, 2004). 
It involved a scenario of a major hurricane striking New Orleans that eerily anticipated 
what did happen when Katrina struck. 

Many researchers and practitioners considered a direct hit by a Category 3 or larger 
hurricane to be among the most likely deadly and destructive catastrophes threatening our 
nation. Hurricane Katrina came as a surprise only to those who did not understand how 
natural forces would inevitably interact with fragile natural and built environments and 
with societal vulnerabilities to produce a major catastrophe. 
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After Katrina; Critiques and Reforms 

Hurricane Katrina was a disaster of catastrophic proportions. The United States has 
fortunately only experienced a few true catastrophes. Events that match Katrina’s scale 
include the 1900 Galveston hurricane, the 1907 San Francisco earthquake, and the 1927 
Mississippi River floods. Catastrophes differ from disasters in important respects: scale 
and severity of impacts; deaths, injuries and economic losses; and the extent to which 
catastrophes destroy or cripple disaster response systems and critical infrastructure and 
civil society institutions that are necessary for disaster response. In all these respects, 
Katrina was orders of magnitude more severe than other large disaster events, including 
major disasters such as the Loma Prieta earthquake. Hurricane Andrew, the 1993 
Midwest floods, and the terrorist attacks on the World Trade Center and the Pentagon. 
While not a “worst case” for the Gulf Region — ^that would have involved a larger 
hurricane directly striking New Orleans — Katrina ranks among the most devastating 
disasters (and the most expensive, in terms of monetary losses) the nation has ever 
experienced. 

Even more so than disasters, catastrophes reveal fundamental weaknesses in societal 
response capabilities. Regardless of the readiness status of disaster management regimes, 
Katrina would have posed almost insurmountable challenges for local, state, and federal 
response organizations, particularly in the first few days after impact. Unfortunately, 
however, Katrina had its greatest impact in a local jurisdiction (New Orleans) and a state 
(Louisiana) that lacked the capacity to even begin to cope with its scope and severity. 

The threat to Greater New Orleans was well understood, as were the likely consequences 
of a large hurricane landfall — including the catastrophic levee failures that caused the 
most loss of life in the Katrina disaster. Yet local and state agencies had no effective 
plans, preparedness initiatives, or resources to cope with those consequences. 

Again unfortunately, Katrina occurred in the context of the federal-level changes 
discussed above. Terrorism was seen as the one peril that could have catastrophic 
consequences for the nation. FEMA had been significantly weakened, and its autonomy 
compromised. Those in charge of key agencies and response management units were not 
experts in emergency management, nor were they able to appreciate the challenges 
presented by a catastrophic event. The National Response Plan had been signed in 
December, 2004 but was far from being implemented. Roles and responsibilities under 
the plan were not well understood. In any case, the NRP, -with its emphasis on incident 
command, unified command, and the national incident management system (NIMS), did 
not address key policy and strategic aspects of disaster management. To make matters 
worse, the Katrina catastrophe occurred at a time when key decision makers were on 
vacation or traveling. Particularly during the impact and immediate post-impact periods, 
there was an absence of situation awareness, a paralysis of the intergovernmental 
response system, and a lack of understanding of organizational roles and 
responsibilities — all compounded by bureaucratic rigidity and an overall inability to 
envision the consequences and response-generated demands that catastrophes produce. 
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Following Katrina, many hazards researchers and practitioners called for an independent, 
non-partisan commission- — ^like the Kemeny Commission that was convened after the 
Three Mile Island nuclear accident — ^that would study the Katrina response. Such a 
commission was not created, but nonetheless. Hurricane Katrina now rightly ranks 
among the most-scrutinized crisis events in U. S. history. The many institutional, 
organizational, and strategic failures that contributed to the Katrina response debacle 
have been analyzed in congressional testimony. White House and congressional reports, 
scholarly papers, reports by professional associations and government agencies such as 
the Government Accountability Office, popular books, and the mass media (see, for 
example, Daniels, Kettl., and Kunreuther, 2005; House Select Bipartisan Committee, 
2006; Senate Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs Committee, 2006; The White 
House 2006; Annals, 2006; Cooper and Block, 2006; McQuaid and Schleifstein, 2006; 
van Heerden and Bryan, 2006; Government Accountability Office 2007a; 2007b) 

Numerous errors of judgment and system inadequacies have been identified and 
numerous recommendations made. Different analyses converge on key points relating to 
the need for a greater focus on the threats all types of hazards, not just terrorism, pose for 
the nation, its people, and the economy; clarification of the roles of different 
organizations and levels of government in comprehensive emergency management; the 
mobilization of resources sufficient to the task of preparing the nation for extreme events 
and responding to such events; the need for both flexibility and accountability in disaster 
response operations; and the reversal of longstanding governmental practices that hamper 
the nation’s ability to respond effectively during disasters, such as appointing non- 
experts and inexperienced personnel to key positions for which they are unqualified. 

The Post-Katrina Emergency Management Reform Act seeks to correct conditions that 
compromised FEMA’s ability to respond effectively to disasters. DHS offices and 
divisions that logically should have been (or had been) located within FEMA — including 
in particular part of the Preparedness Directorate and the Office of State and Local 
Government Coordination — are being moved there. The authority of the Secretary of 
Homeland Security and the FEMA administrator are being clarified. Other reforms center 
on the need to better understand and prepare for various types of catastrophes the nation 
will face in the future. The assessment of preparedness and training efforts is being given 
a high priority. FEMA has recently taken on lead responsibility for mass care during 
disasters, a role formerly played by the Red Cross. Various post-September 1 1 programs, 
such as the National Response Plan and the National Preparedness Goal (NPG) are being 
more closely vetted and hopefully improved. 

This is not the first time such recommendations have been made. Following Hurricane 
Andrew, for example. Congress asked the National Academy of Public Administration to 
conduct a study on the factors that contributed to the mismanagement of that disaster. 

The following are among the key findings reported in the NAPA study report (2003), 
which was entitled Coping With Catastrophe: Building an Emergency Management 
System to Meet People 's Needs in Natural and Manmade Disasters: 
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—The President should have a domestic crisis monitoring unit to assure that federal 
responses to major disasters are timely, effective, and well coordinated; 

— FEMA was like a “patient in triage” that should either be treated or left to die; 

— FEMA could only play its appropriate role in disasters if the White House and Congress 
took appropriate steps to make it a viable institution; 

—The only political appointees in FEMA should be the director and deputy director, and 
FEMA should have a career executive director, and the agency should develop a 
competent and professional career staff; 

—An all-hazards approach should be taken to managing disasters; and 
—FEMA and emergency management are overseen by too many congressional 
committees 

After Hurricane Andrew, steps were taken to strengthen and professionalize FEMA and 
to allow the director of FEMA greater direct access to the President during major 
disasters. New programs were initiated, particularly in the area of pre-disaster mitigation 
and community capacity-building. Issues of short- and long-term disaster recovery also 
received greater emphasis. During that same period in the 1990s, emergency management 
began to emerge as a profession requiring a broad range of educational, training, and on- 
the-job experiences. Critical skill-sets were identified, professional associations grew in 
size, and credentialing mechanisms were put in place. Unfortunately, many of these 
positive changes were reversed or crippled following the terrorist attacks of September 
11,2001. 

In the aftermath of Katrina, the nation again finds itself at a crossroads with respect to 
strategies for achieving comprehensive emergency management — that is, a set of 
institutional and organizational arrangements and a culture of safety that is capable of 
addressing issues related to mitigation, preparedness, response, and recovery for all 
hazards, including both more-familiar and emerging threats (e.g., CBRN weapons, 
pandemic influenza, bioterrorism). 

It is of course too soon to tell what the ultimate outcomes post-Katrina reforms will be. 
My professional assessment is that the nation’s emergency management system has been 
compromised to a degree that the road back will be very difficult. Strong leadership, new 
resources, and vigilant oversight will be needed. It may take years to see positive 
outcomes from post-Katrina reforms — years that will unfortunately be marked by more 
and perhaps even more severe disasters. 

The Future: Enhancing FEMA’s Ability to Function Effectively in Extreme Events 

The “New FEMA” is in the process of being created. However, at this time almost no 
information exists on how proposed and in-process changes will affect the agency’s 
ability to respond in the future, particularly to catastrophic events. Nor do we know how 
FEMA is likely to function in the future with respect to disaster loss reduction, as 
opposed to disaster response. There are a number of key areas that in my view must be 
addressed now. Major changes must be instituted, the necessary resources must be 
applied to help solve glaring deficiencies in our intergovernmental system of emergency 
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management, and those given responsibility for the implementation of new reforms must 
be held accountable through strong oversight at various levels of government. Not 
necessarily in order of priority, these are my own personal recommendations: 

1. Ensure that the nation develops a fully-functional intergovernmental emergency 
management system, placing a priority on the nation’s most vulnerable urban areas. 

The nation does not currently have an effective intergovernmental system for managing 
hazards and disasters. What now exists is a patchwork or lily pad arrangement within 
which some entities have the knowledge, resources, and political clout to deliver effective 
programs, but the majority do not. This “leaders and laggers” phenomenon of course 
applies in all areas of governance, but it is particularly noteworthy in the area of 
emergency management. As many investigations have shown, lack of state and local 
capacity was a key factor in the Katrina catastrophe. 

Members of the American public should not be put at greater risk merely because of the 
states and communities in which they reside. Targeted efforts are needed to keep leaders 
strong while simultaneously improving the capabilities of states and local jurisdictions 
that lag behind. 

Such efforts must also be risk- and vulnerability-based. The potential for catastrophic 
losses from disaster events is well understood among researchers and practitioners. 
Metrics already exist to assess commimities around the U.S. in terms of their hazards and 
their built environment and population vulnerabilities. We know where the likelihood of 
truly staggering losses is highest. 

The Urban Areas Security Initiative attempts to use risk-based criteria in its homeland 
security funding allocations. Many argue that UASI investments have helped prepare the 
nation’s cities to respond during disasters, but there is in fact no conclusive evidence that 
this is the case. There must be a parallel and coordinated national initiative to prepare 
our most vulnerable communities for all hazards — or perhaps UASI needs to be 
transformed in that direction, with needed modifications. 1 emphasize again that we have 
all the tools we need to understand our nation’s vulnerability to hazards. What are 
lacking are comprehensive vulnerability-based loss reduction programs. 

2. Ensure that an all-hazards approach to emergency management is implemented 
at all levels of government. 

The federal government’s official position is supportive of an all-hazards approach to 
disaster management — that is, an approach that takes into account the various perils that 
the nation and its communities face. At the same time, however, investments in 
terrorism-related programs far outstrip those centering on other hazards. The scenarios 
for which communities around the country are required to prepare as part of the National 
Preparedness Goal are still skewed toward terrorism-related threats and in many cases 
highly exotic threats. The 2006 hurricane season was a relatively quiet one, as is 2007 so 
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far. Perhaps the pendulum of concern is moving back toward terrorism threats, even as 
efforts are being made to implement post-Katrina reforms. 

The strategy that promises to save lives and protect property is one in which the federal 
government, states, and local jurisdictions collaborate on the development of risk- and 
vulnerability-based emergency management solutions. Such approaches must be based 
on objective assessments of the nature, range, frequency, and expected severity of all 
hazards faced by U. S. communities, individually and collectively. State and local 
agencies that receive funding through terrorism-related programs will naturally focus on 
preparing for terrorism-related threats despite whatever efforts they may be making to 
plan for natural and technological disasters. Incentives must be provided for genuine all- 
hazards loss reduction efforts that consider terrorism in the context of the range of 
hazard-related problems communities face. 

Implementation of a genuine all-hazards approach is only possible if it is supported by 
changes in institutional and organizational cultures and led by committed experts. 
Likewise, it can only be implemented if accompanied by vigorous efforts to overcome the 
stovepiped nature of current disaster and homeland security preparedness efforts. 

3. Ensure that FEMA and other crisis-relevant organizations center their efforts 
on comprehensive emergency management. 

The concept of comprehensive emergency management includes both the all-hazards 
orientation described above and a focus on actions and programs addressing the classic 
four phases of the hazard/disaster cycle: mitigation, preparedness, response, and 
recovery. This particular hearing centers on emergency preparedness and response issues, 
but a national strategy must place equal emphasis on longer-term pre-event and post- 
event loss-reduction activities. This disaster phase-based approach has been advocated 
since the late 1970s and was being implemented prior to the 9-1 1 terrorist attacks. It 
resembles in many respects the national strategy for combating terrorism, which focuses 
first on preventing attacks from taking place in the first place, mitigating the effects 
potential attacks (e.g., through blast-resistant design and other protective measures), then 
preparing for, responding to, and recovering from those attacks. 

With respect to pre-event mitigation, just as it better to keep people healthy than it is to 
cure disease, it is better to mitigate the effects of disasters before they strike than to suffer 
larger losses and attempt to pick up the pieces. Yet this is exactly what the nation’s 
current emergency management system is structured to do: wait for a disaster event to 
occur, respond, and provide assistance to victims. Currently the best way for states and 
local communities to obtain funds for hazard mitigation is to experience a disaster and 
then apply for post-disaster mitigation dollars. This situation is changing, but not rapidly 
enough or on a large enough scale. This despite the fact that a congressionally-mandated 
five-year-long study recently showed that federal mitigation projects and programs 
reduce future disaster losses both to the nation and to the federal treasury (National 
Institute of Building Sciences, Multihazard Mitigation Council 2005). 
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Attention to short- and long-term recovery issues will again help ensure that the 
disruption and further tosses caused by disasters do not extend into the future. A 
nationwide disaster management strategy must focus not only on response-related 
preparedness, but on pre-event planning for post-event recovery. This type of 
preparedness planning is not being addressed to any great degree at present. That the 
nation lacks a recovery strategy for large-scale disaster events is all too glaringly evident 
in the Gulf Region. 

Put another way, along with enhancing preparedness and disaster response, the nation 
must focus its emergency management strategy on disaster impact and loss reduction. 
This means developing and implementing programs based on an all-hazards strategy that 
also includes effective interventions at all phases of the hazard/disaster cycle. 

4. Explore organizational arrangements and authorities that de-politicize high 
leadership positions within FEMA, DHS, and other crisis-relevant organizations. 

Former FEMA director James Lee Witt often said that disasters are political by their very 
nature, and this is clearly the case. Challenging leaders and institutions and often 
gamering enormous media attention, disasters can make or break political careers. They 
also constitute arenas in which political conflicts are played out and provide many 
opportunities for the exercise of political largesse. 

Flowever, the fact that disasters are inherently political does not mean that their 
management should be governed by partisan politics or that FEMA, DHS, and other 
crisis-relevant organizations should be politicized. Earlier I mentioned the 1993 NAPA 
report, which focused on the high proportion of political appointees in key positions in 
FEMA prior to Hurricane Andrew, Since Andrew, and in particular since the terrorist 
attacks of 2001 and Hurricane Katrina, even greater attention is being paid to both the 
politicization of disasters and to the need for disaster management by professionals. 

The NAPA report argued that while the head of FEMA can be a political appointee, the 
agency should also have a career executive director. Katrina has again raised questions 
regarding how to make heads of FEMA — as well as other agencies in key response 
roles — both politically accountable and insulated from partisan politics. In a chapter in a 
recently-published history of emergency management in the U.S., public administration 
experts Robert Ward and Gary Wamsley (2007) suggest that FEMA and other key 
disaster response agencies follow the model of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Government Accountability Office “in which presidential and congressional oversight 
balance partisanship and expertise” (Ward and Wamsley 2007: 234). Such steps are 
warranted, they argue, because of the need to “assure citizens and partners in the 
emergency management network that competent and experienced professionals will 
direct federal emergency management activities” (Ward and Wamsley, 2007: 234). 

Calls for accountability and professionalism stem from the recognition that emergency 
management efforts cannot succeed without the public’s trust. That disasters always 
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involve politics is inarguable. That disasters should be managed on the basis of political 
agendas is unacceptable. 

5. Invest in and mobilize institutions that provide the “backbone” for effective 
emergency management. 

This recommendation has two parts. Congress and the agencies must address the fact 
that many critical systems on which the nation will rely during fiiture emergencies are 
already overstrained. This applies in particular to the health care and public health 
sectors. Current preparedness efforts — ^for example, pandemic flu and bioterrorism 
planning — mean little if critical crisis-relevant organizations are unable to function 
effectively when disaster strikes. As we all know, the critical infrastructure on which 
effective disaster responses depend is largely in private hands. Massive public-private 
partnership efforts are needed. Plans will become what sociologist Lee Clarke terms 
“fantasy documents” (Clarke, 1999) unless the nation invests in much-needed 
improvements. 

The second part of this recommendation relates to the need to expand and strengthen the 
role of civil society institutions in the management of hazards and disasters. 

Research consistently shows that community residents and those directly affected are the 
true first responders when disaster strikes. While disasters like Katrina are national and 
even global events, disasters are first and foremost local. The nation has a rich and 
vibrant civil society composed of numerous and diverse organizations and groups that 
could perform critical functions during disasters but that are not yet equipped to do so. 
Disaster preparedness networks such as the National Voluntary Organizations Active in 
Disasters, Emergency Network Los Angeles, and other national and local organizations 
need to be strengthened and better integrated into public sector preparedness efforts. 
Programs such as Citizen Corps, Community Emergency Response Teams, and 
Neighborhood Emergency Response Teams are a step in the right direction but are 
grossly under-supported. 

A logical strategy is to develop programs to enhance the preparedness of organizations 
that normally provide services to at-risk populations and that would be required to do 
even more during disasters. Investing in initiatives that target the critical civic 
infrastructure and organizations that comprise the nation’s social safety net during non- 
disaster times is a wise strategy. 

6. Develop and implement a strategic emergency management workforce strategy 
for the nation. 

In its May, 2007 report, the Government Accountability Office noted that FEMA “lacks a 
strategic workforce plan and related human capital strategies” (2007:1 1) and also noted 
that FEMA is making an effort to address this gap. Workforce issues are critical in the 
emergency management sector, not only within FEMA but across federal agencies, other 
levels of government, and the private sector. With respect specifically to FEMA, the 
post-9- 1 1 brain drain has already been noted. Compounding this problem is a trend that 
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all governmental agencies face: the impending retirements of large numbers of senior 
staff. These challenges take place in the context of a growing need for knowledgeable, 
trained emergency management professionals. 

Recruitment and retention strategies are needed, not only within FEMA and DHS, but 
also within other key crisis-relevant organizations covered by the NRP. Beyond the 
federal family, parallel efforts are needed at regional, state, and local levels. 

Steps must be taken to strengthen the training and education pipeline to ensure the 
nation’s ability to sustain emergency management capability over time. The next 
generation is keenly interested in fields related to emergency management and homeland 
security. There are now more than 100 different emergency management degree and 
certificate programs in U. S. higher education institutions. Many were established after 
9-1 1 in response to the war on terrorism. Since Katrina, colleges and universities have 
become even more interested in adding courses on disaster research and emergency 
management to their curricula. FEMA’s Higher Education Program coordinates 
knowledge transfer and curriculum development efforts in the areas of homeland security 
and emergency management. The DHS academic centers of excellence program also has 
a major priority the training of students who can move on to become members of the 
homeland security/emergency management workforce. These activities alone are not 
enough; more resources are needed to ensure workforce continuity. Taking into account 
both demographic trends in the U. S. and the characteristics of at-risk populations, the 
emergency management work force must also become much more diverse. 

Intensified training efforts are also needed, not only for first responders but also for 
emergency management professionals. The contemporary field of emergency 
management spans a variety of disciplines, including public administration, public 
finance and policy, disaster law, risk and vulnerability analysis, risk communication, and 
management science. Certificates and credentials already exist for the field, but 
professionalization and training efforts for mid- and upper-level managers must be 
strengthened even more to ensure that those who have to make hard decisions in future 
disasters will be intellectually equipped to do so. 

7. Build oversight, accountability, and evaluation into emergency management 
programs at all levels of government. 

Many recommendations developed in the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina center on the 
need for greater transparency and accountability with respect to emergency management 
programs and persoimel. It is too soon to say how these recommendations are being 
implemented, but clearly there is a need for careful, ongoing oversight in these areas. In 
that same vein, the federal government in particular needs to take the lead with respect to 
evaluating emergency management initiatives and programs. It is astonishing that so 
much has been invested and so many initiatives have been launched in the area of 
emergency management without systematic research on program effectiveness. I noted 
earlier that owing to a congressional mandate FEMA undertook a study on the cost- 
effectiveness of some of its post-disaster mitigation programs. Just this year, FEMA 
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released an assessment of its decades-old national flood insurance program. These 
efforts warrant mention because they are so rare. 

Systematic program evaluation involves the application of scientific methods to the study 
of program processes, outputs, and outcomes. This type of evaluation can be 
distinguished from anecdotal, self-report, and compliance-oriented approaches to 
measuring program success. The fact that some people believe that a particular program 
worked well in a particular community context says nothing about the potential 
effectiveness of that program in other communities, or about whether experts would 
agree that the program has succeeded. As in other policy areas, emergency management 
programs quite frequently rely on self-assessments, as opposed to objective assessments 
of program effectiveness. There is also a tendency to take a checklist or compliance 
approach to assessment that lacks nuance and attention to local circumstances. Some 
aspects of emergency management doctrine have been accepted without systematically- 
collected evidence of effectiveness. Additionally, like many areas of inquiry and 
practice, emergency management is also susceptible to fads and fashions that are adopted 
wholesale without evidence or sufficient critical assessment. 

At this time, the goal of evidence-based emergency management remains elusive, but the 
need for objective assessments of programs and practices is clearer than ever before. 
Reasonable people might well wonder which emergency management practices actually 
achieve their intended results, where emergency management programs are falling short, 
and which investments are likely to bring the greatest return. Likewise they might wonder 
whether the communities in which they live will be able to meet their needs during future 
disasters. Does the federal government not owe it to the nation to answer such questions? 
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Mr. Kucinich. I thank the witness and all members of the panel. 
We are going to go to questions now. The Chair will recognize our 
ranking member of the full committee, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Thank you very much. I apologize for not 
being able to stay for additional questions, but I have a meeting 
with Chairman Waxman down the hall. 

Let me start, Mr. Ashwood, just on your comment that if it is 
legal, ethical, or moral, just to do it. I mean, sometimes I think in 
the bureaucracy that is what you need is people who are willing 
to get outside the regulations and the box, and in our Katrina re- 
port some of the real hearings are those that were able to step out- 
side the box, see an emergency situation, and respond. 

Unfortunately, Government doesn’t generally reward that kind of 
behavior. It gets punished. In private sector you get a promotion. 
You don’t need to say anything, but I think that is what it needs 
to be, customer service. You have to empower the guy at the win- 
dow or that person on the street to make a split decision. They are 
going to make bad decisions once in a while, and we need to be 
careful about second-guessing everything they do, but that is what 
it takes in emergencies. Nothing is ever quite neat and fit and 
wrapped in a neat package when it comes to emergency situations. 

My real questions, Mr. Geldhart, are for you, because I represent 
parts of the National Capital Area. We had an issue a few years 
ago with Tractor Man. Do you remember Tractor Man? 

Mr. Geldhart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. It was a disaster. It held up, I think, 
three or four rush hours while we were waiting to make a decision, 
and there was nothing. Where are we today? If a similar situation 
occurred today, do you step into the breach? Are we well coordi- 
nated? And for emergencies, whether it is a hurricane or a snow 
storm or, heaven’s sake, a terrorist attack of some kind, have we 
run any regional models or tests to show how everybody is coordi- 
nating? 

Mr. Geldhart. Thank you for the question, sir. To answer your 
question as far as regional models, I am not aware of a regional 
model that we have run to see if everybody is prepared, but what 
I would offer is what has happened in just the 4-months that I 
have been here, to answer your question. 

One of the first things that came up when I came onboard was 
July 4th. In getting into the breach of the first real major event 
that happened since I have been here and going to all the coordina- 
tion meetings, all the different folks that were involved and the 
way that they brought things together was amazing to me, even 
though I have worked here for 3 years prior, to see the Federal, 
State, and local coordination, and it showed through in a couple of 
ways. 

First, we had a storm that came in at 5 p.m., with a packed Mall 
with a bunch of people waiting for the fireworks to happen, and we 
had to evacuate the mall. The way that flowed from the National 
Weather Service giving the update to the Federal folks within the 
Park Police that sent out the message, since they were the lead 
Federal agency that said we need to get everybody off the mall, to 
D.C.’s Emergency Management Homeland Security Agency, who 
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then helped communicate that word out to all of the folks who were 
on the Mall, to help execute and get everybody off the Mall, MPD 
being there. Metropolitan Police Department being there. And then 
once again going back to the outstanding Federal side and opening 
up all the buildings that we had along the Mall so that folks had 
a place to go and we had a place where they could get in and out 
of the storm. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. I was out working parades in Fairfax 
and stuff. How did it go downtown? 

Mr. Geldhart. I think that worked phenomenally, and it worked 
phenomenally because the folks on the ground, sir, have been doing 
this for years. What we have been able to do is we have been able 
to start to attach on, like a Lego, attach on the next level of what 
we need to do to make this thing come off well. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Who coordinated that? 

Mr. Geldhart. That was a mutual coordination effort. When we 
look at these type of incidents, that one in particular the lead agen- 
cy in that was Park Police, because they are in charge of the Mall, 
but everybody falls in behind that, and whether that be D.C. Emer- 
gency Management Agency, whether it be Metropolitan Police De- 
partment, whether it be Capital Police, if any of those folks are in 
the lead the others will fall in behind, because this is what we do. 
We are either in the lead or we support in this region. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. You have issues making sure, if there is 
any kind of an attack or a huge emergency of some kind, hospitals 
moving people in and out is the most difficult, getting first respond- 
ers in, making sure that you are going to draw on the whole region. 
Do we have agreements with Maryland, the District, Virginia, 
where they can come from all over? There are differences in tort 
laws, liability issues, all of those kinds of things if it happens that 
gives somebody’s hesitancy to move people in if they could get sued 
and the like. Do we have regional agreements that tie that to- 
gether? 

Mr. Geldhart. We do have regional agreements in place for mu- 
tual aid, sir. There are MOUs in place for the regions of the Na- 
tional Capital Region to provide mutual aid to each other. 

Mr. Davis oe Virginia. And you feel confident, if there is some- 
thing, that you can draw on all the resources of the region, includ- 
ing National Guard, in case of an emergency to bring people in 
very quickly? 

Mr. Geldhart. Not only myself, sir, but whoever is the lead in 
that particular case. 

I can give you one more example. Just this past weekend we had 
a WMATA worker — ^Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Author- 
ity worker — notice some dead birds around one of the stations, and 
in that raised awareness, rose it up to the WMATA operations cen- 
ter, who then called out to several other stations and they found 
several other dead birds. 

In that instance now all of the sudden we have what potentially 
could be a bunch of different things. Who knows what it is? What 
we were able to do was coordinate throughout the region. We got 
on a conference call. We brought everybody together and we said, 
OK, what do we know right now? What do we know that we can 
act on? Who is in the lead? Who is in charge? 
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That happened very quickly, and very quickly we recognized that 
WMATA was in charge. They were chasing down what they were 
doing. We had the National Terrorism Task Force there, the Joint 
Terrorism Task Force was there, Washington Field Office was 
there, I was on the phone, all of the Homeland Security advisors 
and emergency management directors coordinated that. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Let me suggest this. I mean, I think 
some of the things that are helpful that are here is we had the test 
run on Hurricane Pam in New Orleans, and it wasn’t executed, but 
those are the kinds of things that I think we need to be ahead of 
the curve. 

Mr. Geldhart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. You can never predict with precision ex- 
actly what emergency you are going to have to encounter. It just 
never perfectly fits the scenario. 

Mr. Geldhart. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. But in the episodes we have had today, 
I am happy that you are discussing them all, evacuation, because 
that is an indication of everybody working together. But in the 
other episodes we have seen, whether it was the Janitors for Jus- 
tice, whether it was the Tractor Man, whatever, we have in many 
cases, I think, seen an inability to get the right decisions made in 
a timely manner. Evacuation plans are difficult. 

Mr. Geldhart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. What we need, I think, from our perspec- 
tive, just speaking for myself, are some test models of how every- 
body responds, what would be the protocols in a situation like that. 
We remain a target. The new Homeland Security bill that we just 
passed starts putting more money into this region and areas that 
face this. 

Weather can be anywhere, but some of the other issues that may 
face us could be far more severe. I think running tests and models 
and all that kind of stuff can be very important. 

So if you could work with us in terms of what you might be look- 
ing at in those areas, what the results are, if you could make it 
public, but what the plans are, it would make us feel a lot more 
comfortable. 

We have had episodes in this region where one guy having a bad 
day on the bridge has held up traffic along the East Coast for 
hours; where one guy driving a tractor on the Mall holds it up and 
emergency vehicles can’t get through. When you see that, you just 
sit and wonder what if it is a real attack. 

I am glad you are back on the job. I hope you are coordinating 
appropriately and have been out to Fairfax and out to Prince Wil- 
liam and out to Arlington and Alexandria and Prince George’s and 
all the other jurisdictions in here. The important thing: do you 
think they are comfortable with the plans at this point, or are you 
still getting your feet wet? 

Mr. Geldhart. Your question, sir, was whether they are com- 
fortable with the plans that are in place? 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. With the plans that are in place and the 
coordination, or do you think we are still getting our feet wet? 

Mr. Geldhart. I think that at the tactical level, on the ground, 
as I said earlier, our firefighters within this region, they go from 
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a one-alarm to a four-alarm fire in a given day. They work with 
the different jurisdictions within this region. I think those folks are 
ready. I think they are up to the task and I think they will perform 
admirably in any condition we throw them into. 

I think our coordination and the piece that you are mentioning, 
sir, that needs to be better — and that I think we would all agree 
on needs to improve — is at the strategic and operational level. I 
think that is a constant area of improvement that we need to work 
on. 

One of my top priorities, catastrophic planning, we have to do 
that in this region. We have to get deeper into that. And it is not 
a one-person show. This is a team sport here in the National Cap- 
ital Region. At any given time, somebody is the quarterback, but 
we are going to drive from my office to have catastrophic planning 
done. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Well, welcome aboard. 

Mr. Geldhart. Thanks. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Let me just say this may be the subject 
of a future hearing, I may suggest to the chairman, just for this 
region, because you have Congress and the operations of Govern- 
ment and everything else, and we hope to continue to stay in cor- 
respondence with you on this. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Geldhart. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kucinich. Thank you, Mr. Davis. I concur that there is a 
reason to have a specific hearing with respect to this region and 
to the District. 

In the time that we have remaining before we wrap up this hear- 
ing for the votes, I want to direct some questions to the members 
of the panel. 

First of all, to Mr. Ashwood and to Mr. West, within your own 
sphere of activities, do you feel that you are prepared to meet the 
disasters, let’s say, in your State, your respective States? 

Mr. Ashwood. I will go ahead and tackle that question first. I 
feel we are better prepared every day. Do I feel we are prepared 
to meet any disaster? I would have probably told you yes prior to 
the Oklahoma City bombing in 1995, and I would have been totally 
wrong. I would probably told you yes before the ice storms we had 
in 2000 and 2001, and I would have been totally wrong. 

Mr. Kucinich. So what do you expect from the Federal Govern- 
ment? I think that is a fair question to ask. 

Mr. Ashwood. What I expect from the Federal Government, I ex- 
pect their support. I expect their participation in the planning proc- 
ess. I think that is the key here. It is not the plan, it is the process. 
It is making sure that all levels of government are in on the front 
end of the process so that we all know what each other is doing 
so we can support each other more effectively when the event does 
occur. That is what I expect. 

Mr. Kucinich. So at this moment what would be your assess- 
ment of the ability of the Federal Government to do that? 

Mr. Ashwood. I would say, as I did in my testimony, my biggest 
concern is the communication with the Federal Government on 
what to expect. I don’t know if I am talking to FEMA or DHS or 
the White House or who exactly is calling the shots. 

Mr. Kucinich. Mr. West. 
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Mr. West. I would concur with his comments. To say we are 
ready, I would say we are as ready as we can he, given the re- 
sources and the funding, personnel, etc., that we have had over the 
last 20 years. A good emergency manager prohahly would refrain 
from ever saying they are ready, hut we are getting ready. 

Mr. Kucinich. Let me go back to Mr. Ashwood a minute. Is it 
your opinion that, in light of the testimony that you have heard 
today on the previous panel and in light of what you have experi- 
enced and heard based on your work for the State of Oklahoma, 
does it appear that there is some shifting of responsibility back to 
the State and local level as a means of trying to forego Federal re- 
sponsibility for its appropriate role in helping to coordinate and 
provide resources for a disaster? 

Mr. Ashwood. Probably not. I will say this because I do have a 
great deal of respect for Dave Paulison. I think he is trying to do 
the right thing. I think what the real issue here is, though, is that 
disasters are a bottom-up event. You have to have a strong base. 
The stronger local government is, the stronger the State is, the 
stronger the individual citizen is, and the more prepared that they 
are the better prepared that we are nationally. 

Mr. Kucinich. So if the communication is there, then you have 
the chance for preparation? 

Mr. Ashwood. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Kucinich. Would you agree with that, Mr. West? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir, and at the end of the day people like me and 
my elected officials have to face our citizens, and they say we did 
well or we did not. Certainly FEMA and our State is going to be 
involved in that, but we have to live with these people after every- 
body else goes home. 

Mr. Kucinich. I want to go back to the issue of preparedness. 
We are still working with the old National Response Plan. I mean, 
they haven’t really implemented a new one. They are talking about 
it. How does using this old plan affect your State of Oklahoma and 
your State of North Carolina, Mr. Ashwood? 

Mr. Ashwood. I don’t think it does, really, to tell you the truth, 
and I was part of the initial writing team of the first National Re- 
sponse Plan. Frankly, I didn’t know what was wrong with the Fed- 
eral Response Plan prior to that except that there needed to be a 
national plan, which makes perfect sense, to incorporate all levels 
of government in the process. When that didn’t happen, I lost a lot 
of faith in the National Response Plan in any form. 

Mr. Kucinich. Well, there is a new plan. How long do you think 
it will take to implement a new plan once it is put in place? 

Mr. Ashwood. Having not read it, I have no idea, sir. 

Mr. Kucinich. But it does take time to implement a plan? 

Mr. Ashwood. Absolutely. 

Mr. Kucinich. Mr. West. 

Mr. West. Yes, sir, I agree. I concur with his comments. We felt 
good about the fact that we were going to be included in some of 
the initial work, but then we have not seen any results from that 
at this point. 

Mr. Kucinich. So you don’t know if the input that you provided 
has been included in the plan? 
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Mr. West. That is correct, sir. I think one of the frustrating 
things is that we attend listening sessions and various meetings, 
and we rarely see the results of those meetings being implemented, 
or suggestions, or things of that nature. 

Mr. Kucinich. Now, were you told, Mr. West, that a high-level 
DHS official was rewriting the plan but with no input from State 
and local officials? 

Mr. West. That is correct, and I was pleased to hear today that 
this is going out in draft form for comment, because we were not 
aware of that until today. 

Mr. Kucinich. OK. I think this committee would be interested 
to know, when the draft report gets to the State level, whether or 
not that draft report reflects the input from the State in terms of 
enhanced communication. 

Mr. Ashwood. 

Mr. Ashwood. I would be glad to, sir. 

Mr. Kucinich. Mr. West. 

Mr. West. Absolutely. 

Mr. Kucinich. Now, to Mr. Ashwood and Mr. West, you are con- 
cerned that your input be included in that? 

Mr. Ashwood. Absolutely. 

Mr. Kucinich. I want to go to the decisionmaking at FEMA be- 
fore we conclude. Many people have expressed concern to our staff 
that decisions at FEMA are not being made by on-the-ground re- 
gional directors, but instead are being made by bureaucrats in 
Washington; therefore, decisions that used to be made by experi- 
enced management coordinators who were most knowledgeable 
about the needs of the area are being overruled by attorneys and 
people in the Office of Management and Budget. 

Now, Mr. Ashwood, I understand that you faced this problem re- 
cently when you attempted to get a declaration of emergency in 
Oklahoma; is that correct? 

Mr. Ashwood. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Kucinich. And what would you tell this committee that 
might facilitate, let’s say, a quick response to a State that needed 
a declaration? What could we do to make sure we serve your con- 
stituency? 

Mr. Ashwood. I could illustrate the frustration that we had, and 
we have actually had it a couple of times this year. The most re- 
cent request we had, our Governor on July 5th of this year re- 
quested that four counties be declared for individual assistance be- 
cause of torrential rainfall and flooding that we had across the 
State from May 24th to that time period, over a month’s time. We 
had record rainfall and we had documentation from the National 
Weather Service showing record rainfall during that entire period 
of time. 

We requested four counties be declared for individual assistance. 
We requested that the time period begin May 24th to the present. 
And we requested that direct Federal assistance — that would be 
Federal resources such as water and ice and that type of thing — 
be made available for these four counties. 

The turnaround on that request was exceptional. It was within 
24 hours. However, receiving the answer to our request, we re- 
ceived two counties for declaration, no direct Federal assistance nor 
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no mention of direct Federal assistance, and the timeframe had 
changed from June 10th to the present rather than May 24th to 
the present. 

Now, while I am not saying that we were totally correct on every- 
thing, it would seem to me that if there was a problem with our 
request, the Governor’s request to the President, that a phone 
would have been picked up somewhere along the line and said, 
look, we have a problem here, can we talk about it and work this 
thing out, rather than just making a unilateral decision and say- 
ing, Here, take it. 

Mr. Kucinich. The interesting thing about your testimony and 
what we have heard from Mr. West is that the lack of communica- 
tion in this era of cell phones and pagers and every manner of 
being able to contact people instantaneously, it still comes down to 
human relations, people talking to people saying how do we work 
this out and how do we come together. 

I think that your testimony today will send a message to FEMA 
of the urgency of not only including you in the planning, but also 
in tightening up lines of communication so that mobilization in the 
case of disaster can happen. I think that the testimony of Mr. 
Tierney in terms of the specific steps that have to be taken is really 
important in this regard, and I am hopeful that FEMA will reflect 
on it. 

Mr. Darnell, you have given us an image of a system that you 
are really working to test, but also involve more and more people. 
When I heard you speak, it reminded me of the kind of prepared- 
ness that we saw communities involved with in Y2K, which was a 
kind of model. Had you thought about that? 

Mr. Darnell. Well, I wasn’t at the local level during Y2K, but 
a lot of my experiences are born out of my previous experience at 
Department of Justice and DHS, particularly in interoperable com- 
munications and in the planning aspects of it. 

One of the things that we try to do in the NCR, going to Con- 
gressman Davis’ concerns about the Tractor Man incident, all of 
our emergency operations centers now can work an event or an in- 
cident using a common operating picture, and we couldn’t do that 
in the past, and so we have software programs called WebEOC that 
all 140 emergency operations centers in the National Capital Re- 
gion are using, l^at that allows us to do is have real-time situa- 
tional awareness looking at the same information, sending out the 
same messages on the same information system and sharing that 
information. That makes it easier to communicate. 

Mr. Kucinich. Mr. Darnell, I want to thank you for that re- 
sponse. 

I have just been notified that we have about 4 minutes left on 
a vote. 

We have had an extensive hearing today, and the participation 
of each and every one of the witnesses here has been essential for 
us to be able to continue our efforts to make sure that this country 
is better prepared to be able to meet the needs of disasters and 
emergencies. 

This has been a hearing of the Committee on Oversight and Gov- 
ernment Reform of the House of Representatives. I am Dennis 
Kucinich, and I am the Chair of the Subcommittee on Domestic 
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Policy. I have been privileged to Chair these proceedings with the 
permission and good graces of Chairman Waxman, who is the 
Chair of our full committee. We have had a very extensive discus- 
sion that started at 10. The panel has been patient, and your par- 
ticipation has been invaluable. 

The committee is going to continue to proceed to explore the 
issues that came out as a result of your testimony and the previous 
panel’s. 

At this point I want to thank the panel. You are excused. 

This concludes the hearing of the Committee on Oversight and 
Government Reform, the hearing on FEMA preparedness on 2007 
and beyond. Thank you very much. Good afternoon. 

[Whereupon, at 2:07 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Edolphus Towns and additional 
information submitted for the hearing record follow:] 
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Opening Statement of Rep. Edolphus Towns 

“FEMA’s Preparedness for the Next Major Disaster” 

July 31, 2007 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and welcome to our witnesses. We are 
fortunate to have each of you with us today to hear your views on 
the changes that FEMA has undergone following Hurricane 
Katrina and to answer the critical question: Are we better prepared 
today to respond to the next catastrophic disaster? 

Millions saw the images of thousands of New Orleans residents 
stranded for days on roofs, overpasses, and the Superdome, 
pleading for food, water and aid. It was a national disgrace that 
prompted investigations and legislation to ensure it never happened 
again. While I have no doubt that FEMA has come a long way 
from where it was, I’m glad we’re looking at whether FEMA has 
come far enough. 

I hope our witnesses today can discuss some of the issues that I’ve 
been working on in my Subcommittee on management and 
procurement. What progress has been made in having contracts in 
place in advance, so the government doesn’t enter into high-cost, 
poorly-defined contracts after an emergency? What are FEMA’s 
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standards for providing high-quality customer service to disaster 
victims, and are the standards being met? Are small, local, and 
disadvantaged businesses being utilized in ongoing recovery 
efforts? And how does FEMA measure the performance of its 
contractors, so that the best companies are rewarded with new 
work, and the poor performers are phased out? 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses on these issues, and 
discussing what everyone can do to support the ongoing process of 
strengthening FEMA. I yield back. 
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STATEMENT BY 

MAJOR GENERAL TERRY L. SCHERLING 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU JOINT STAFF 

Chairman Waxman, ranking member Davis and distinguished members of the 
subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to speak to you today about the role of the 
National Guard in support to civil authorities during disasters. While the Army and Air 
National Guard are engaged with our active duty counterparts in combat operations 
around the world, the National Guard also maintains capability to help state governors 
to respond to disasters and other threats to American people here at home. 

The Army and Air National Guard are reserve components of the United States 
Army and the United States Air Force. As such, our reason for existence is to provide 
units ready to be called to active duty to meet the Nation’s military needs. 

While the National Guard actively provides units to be mobilized for duty in 
combat operations overseas, we also recognize that the Nation’s governors rely on their 
National Guard forces here at home to provide needed capability to respond to natural 
disaster or other threats inside the homeland. 

The National Guard Chain of Command in Disasters 

There is a saying among first responders that, like politics, all disasters are local. 
This phrase alludes to the fact that in emergency management, the incident commander 
is usually an official at the local government level. With limited capabilities to respond to 
major disasters, such officials frequently turn to their state governors for further 
assistance. Because the Army and Air National Guard, in addition to being reserve 
components of the U.S Army and Air Force, are also the organized militia of the States 
under the U.S. Constitution, the National Guard is frequently called to state duty by 
Governors when our military equipment, organization and skills provide the capabilities 
needed to help respond to an emergency. Therefore, when the National Guard 
responds to disasters, it does so under state command. 
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There are provisions under law by which the National Guard may be federalized 
and thus operate under federal command but such federalizations generally result in the 
National Guard being less capable of providing support to law enforcement due to 
restrictions inherent in the Posse Commitatus Act, Generally, it has been the National 
Guard's experience, therefore, that domestic operations are best conducted under state 
command. 

Another option for structuring the National Guard’s chain of command is the dual- 
hatted state/federal military command authority in Title 32. In 2004, domestic operations 
supporting the G-8 summit at Sea Island, Georgia as well as the Republican and 
Democratic National Conventions, a National Guard general officer appointed under this 
authority was successful in simultaneously commanding both active duty troops and 
National Guard troops in state status. This helped to achieve unity of effort between 
state and federal forces. That sort of unified effort is particularly important in a multi- 
state emergency. We need to look for ways to make good use of the dual-hat authority 
in these types of events in the future. 

How the National Guard Bureau Will Respond 

Since September 1 1 , the National Guard has performed an increasing number of 
domestic operations which were executed under state command but funded by the 
federal government under provisions of Title 32 of the U.S. Code. The National Guard's 
airport security mission conducted immediately after 9/1 1 , our entire response to 
Hurricane Katrina, and our current Operation Jump Start assisting in border security 
were all conducted in this manner. This combines the flexibility, responsiveness and 
law enforcement support capabilities of state command with the tremendous power of 
federal resources to give the Nation a strong capability to bring military resources to aid 
civilians in distress. Governors count on the National Guard to be the first military 
responder and call on Guard assets within the first hours of an event. 

At the National Guard Bureau, we have made a commitment to the governors 
that our goal will be to manage National Guard mobilizations and overseas deployments 
to the degree that we can ensure no more than 50 percent of any particular state’s 
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National Guard forces are absent from the state at any given time. The intent is to meet 
the Nation’s military requirements overseas and, at the same time, to have capability 
remaining in states here at home to help Governors meet needs that may arise during 
domestic emergencies. In general, we have been successful in meeting this goal. In 
those few instances where it has been necessary to mobilize more than 50 percent of a 
state’s National Guard, we have worked closely with those governors to help them to 
identify and, if needed, to access National Guard capabilities in other states through 
interstate loans under the Emergency Management Assistance Compact. 

The Emergency Management Assistance Compact (EMAC), which was quite 
effective in the response to Hurricane Katrina, is a proven means of redistributing 
resources from state to state in order to address unfulfilled requirements. As we work to 
improve our domestic equipping posture, EMAC wili play a major role in our domestic 
response capability. When a disaster overwhelms the capability resident in a state, the 
state may obtain equipment and forces from neighboring states in this way but that, of 
course, takes time. 

At the beginning of this year, the Army National Guard had on-hand 
approximately 40% of the equipment which it is required to have. When equipment is 
needed but not on-hand at a particular location, it is necessary to bring in equipment 
from farther away either from other units within a state, or from other states under 
EMAC. 

The Department of Defense is taking strong decisive action to address the 
equipment needs in the National Guard. The budget request now before Congress 
includes $22 billion for Army National Guard equipment over the next five years, if 
provided, these funds would bring the Army National Guard up to approximately 76% of 
the equipment its stated requirement. This increased level of equipping will not only 
improve the military combat readiness of our units in the Army National Guard but will 
also decrease response times to domestic emergencies here in the homeland as more 
equipment is available in the states. 
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Lesson Learned From Katrina 

In the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina, the National Guard Bureau has developed 
and implemented a number of initiatives which will further enhance the capability of the 
National Guard to provide support to civilian authorities in times of disaster. 

The Select Bipartisan Committee to Investigate the Preparation for and 
Response to Hurricane Katrina final report titled, “A Failure of Initiative", identified four 
findings the National Guard Bureau has taken quite seriously. 

The report states the committees finding that the Department of Defense had not 
incorporated or implemented lessons learned form joint exercises in military assistance 
to civil authorities that would have allowed for a more effective response to Katrina. At 
the National Guard Bureau, we have developed and integrated after action reports to 
serve as the basis for future domestic planning efforts. 

The committee also found that the lack of integration of National Guard and 
active duty forces hampered the military response. At the National Guard Bureau, we 
have addressed this issue by ensuring National Guard supporting plans are provided 
and included in Northern Command's domestic response plans. 

The select bipartisan committee report also raised concern that the Northern 
Command does not have insight into state response capabilities or adequate interface 
with governors. Since Hurricane Katrina, the National Guard Bureau and the United 
States Northern Command have convened several exercises and conferences where 
state and federal forces share information and plans. In fact, the Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau is not available to testify at this hearing today because he is participating 
in a meeting of National Guard Adjutants General with U.S. Northern Command. Along 
with providing supporting plans, the National Guard has a fulltime staff of title 10 
personnel permanently assigned to Northern Command. This provides key leaders with 
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immediate access and experts on National Guard capabilities available to civil 
authorities. 

Finally, the committee’s report expressed the concern that National Guard troops 
should have been placed in Title 32 status earlier during the response to Hurricane 
Katrina. This has been addressed by the Department of Defense leadership by noting 
the necessity and value in expediting an authorization for Title 32 funds for appropriate 
emergency response operations. 

In addition, the National Guard Bureau recognizes that interagency relationships 
are fundamental to the success of the federal response to any disaster, and we must 
continue to foster strong relationships with the Department of Homeland Security and 
Northern Command. The National Guard Bureau has a fulltime Title 10 liaison officer 
integrated into the staff at the Department of Homeland Security and one at the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency (FEMA). Indeed, coordination efforts to date, point to 
the need for better planning, procurement of more equipment and interoperable 
communications, and joint training of the National Guard, active duty forces, and our 
federal partners. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to appear before the committee today and 
welcome your questions. 
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